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THE SILAHARAS OF WESTERN INDIA 
By A. S. ALTEKAR 


The Siláhára history is one of the little known and less studied 
periods of ancient Indian history. The Siláhàra rulers were, with 
rare exceptions, all of them feudatories. The territories over which 
they ruled were not extensive. They do not appear to have taken 
a frequent part in the politics and wars of their imperial overlords 
in the capacity of their feudatory assistants. They do not therefore 
figure in the narrative of the political history of ancient India. 
where, as a rule and naturalty enough, only prominent dynasties are 
treated. 

There were three Silàhàra houses ruling in western India. The 
oldest of them was ruling over south Konkan from c. 770 A.D. 
to c. 1020 A.D. The Silaharas ruling over northern Konkan rose a 
little later, at about 800 A.D., and ruled over their kingdom for about 
four centuries and a half, probably with a few interruptions. The 
third Silàhàra house was ruling over the territories now comprised 

. mostly in Satara and Belgaum districts and Kolhapur State. It 
. rose into prominence towards the end of the roth century. The 
, career of this house extended over a little more than two centuries. 
With one or two exceptions, the rulers of these families never aspired 
. -for the imperial position. They were all along feudatories in status, 
professing allegiance first to the Ráshtrakütas and then to the 

. Chalukyas, Kadambas and Yadavas 

Whether these three Silàhára houses were branches of one and 
the same family is a question that cannot be yet satisfactorily 
answered. ‘There are some facts lending support to the view that 
these Siláháta houses were branches of one and the same original 
family. The rulers of all the three houses claim that they are the 
ydescendants of mythical Jimiitavahana.' The Silahdras of Thana? 

>. and Kolhapur’ describe themselves as Tagarapurddhisvara, suggesting 
.. thereby that they originally hailed from one and the same locality ; 
* they have further the common Garuda la@achhana.‘ The Kharepatan 


1 E.I., Vol. III, p 299, for the south Konkan house; tbid., p 207. for the Thana 
house , J.B.B.R A.S., Vol. XIII, p. 2, for the Kolhapur branch | 
2 E.I., Vol. III, p. 267. 3 J.B.B.R.A.S , NIILL p 3 


4 E.I., VoL III, p. 267 and p. 292, for the seals of Thana Śilāhāras, about th. 
Kolhapur house cf. qatasqa irena, J.R.A.S., Vol. IV, p. 28r. 
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plates of Anantadeva refer to a dáyddavairivyasana! ; this probably 
contains a reference to his hostilities with the Silaharas of Kolhapur, 
who in that case will have to be considered to be related with the 
Silahàras of northern Konkan. ‘The help rendered by king 
Vijayaditya of Kolhapur to the Silahara king Aparárka I of northern 
Konkan, when hard pressed by the Kadambas of Goa, seems to have 
been prompted by family considerations.* 

he above reasons however are not conclusive to establish 
a family connection between the three houses. As against them it 
has to be pointed out that the genealogies of these three houses do not 
show a common origin or points of mutual contact, as we find, for 
example, between the genealogies of the main Ràshtraküta house 
and its branch ruling in Gujarat, or between the main Chalukya 
house and its branches ruling in Gujarat and AndhradeSa. The 
names of the rulers of branch houses are very often taken from those 
of the rulers of the main lines, as we find, for example, in the case of 
the rulers of the Gujarat Chalukya and Ràshtraküta branches. 
Genealogies of the three Silahara houses show no common names. 
Only the Silaharas of Kolhapur and Thana claim to be connected 
with the town of Tagara ; the Siláháras of southern Konkan aver 
that they were connected with the kings of Simhala. Under the 
present circumstances, the question of the relationship between 
these three families will therefore have to be left as an open one. 

A Kolhapur inscription describes the Silàhàras of that place 
as Kshattriyas. Probably the other two houses also were of the 
same caste.? 

What was the place of origin of the Silaharas is the next question 
to be considered. The Silahdras of southern Konkan claim to be 
connected with the kings of Simhala, while the remaining two houses 
profess to be originally hailing from the city of Tea Both 
these places are well known to the readers of ancient Indian history, 
but their identification is by no means certain. Sithhala naturally 
suggests the island of Ceylon. But Goa also seems to have been 
known by that name, for an inscription from Degarhve describes 
the conquest of Goa by the Kadambas as the conquest of Lanka.‘ 
The kings of Sirhhala with whom the Silàháras of south Konkan 


] 





1 I.A. IX, p. 33. The expression may also indicate a war between contending 
i ts belonging to the Thana family ; see pp. 29 and 38. 
3 Transactions of the Literary Society of Bombay, III, p. 415, quoted in B.G., 
ü, p. n. 7. 
3 E.l., III, p. 209. 
1 x agi wow gant a arrearen fisara | 
A ot ufanane frea fa wan i J.B.B.R.A.S., IX, p. 266. 
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claim to be connected were more probably the rulers of Goa than 
those of Ceylon. This assumption would also explain how their 
sway was conterminous with southern Konkan. 

The mystery connected with Tagara has not yet been satis- 
factorily solved. The place is mentioned by as early a writer as 
Ptolemy who locates it to the north-east of Paithan.' The author 

f the Periplus places the city to the east, and not north-east, of Pai- 
an, and adds that it was about roo miles from it. He further 
states that Paithan and Tagara were the two chief market towns of 
the Dekkan and that from the latter place was tr orted to 
Broach much common cloth, all kinds of muslins and mallow cloth, 
and other merchandise brought there locally along the coast. Some 
of the records of the Silàhàras of Kolhapur describe them not as 
tagara-nagara-vinirgata but as tagara-nagara-bhiipalaka,* suggesting 
that Kolhapur itself may have been Tagara. 

No town has been so far found, situated about 100 miles east 
or north-east of Paithan, bearing a name resembling Tagara, and 
which could have been a centre of the export of articles mentioned 
in the Periplus. Scholars therefore have made a number of con- 
jectures. Most probable among these seems to be the latest 
view of Fleet that ancient Tagara is the same as the town Ter, 
about 95 miles south-east of Paithan.‘ This identification presents 
no philological difficulties; Tagara can become Ter, through the 
intermediate stage Tayara. In ancient times the roads from important 
cowns on the eastern coasts converged towards Ter, and so it could 
well have been a depot for goods brought along the coast. Being 
in the centre of cotton growing districts, it must have been a centre 
of weaving industry and may have exported to Broach cotton cloth 
of various types. Its distance from Paithan is about 95 miles, and 
so it was at a distance of 10 days’ journey from that place in the first 
century A.D. The only serious flaw in this theory is that Ter is 
not to the north or north-east of Paithan as the Greek writers have 
stated, but to its south-east. It is quite possible that both Ptolemy 
and the author of the Periplus may have erred in giving the precise 
direction of Ter from Paithan. The expression Tagara-nagara- 
bh&palaka used of Marasimha of the Kolhapur Silahara* family need 
not go against this theory; in the majority of Silahara records the 
expression used is Tagara-pura-vinirgata. Tagara therefore need not 
be necessarily in Siláhára dominions. Yādavas called themselves 





1 I.A., XIU, p. 366. 2 Schoff, Periplus, p. 43. 
* J.R.A.S., IV, p. 281. * J.R.A.S., 1901, pp. 537ff. 
5 J.R.A.S., IV, p. 281. 
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Dváravali-buravarádhisas though their sway never extended to 
Dváraka.! 

That Tagara was the home of the Siláháras is further proved 
by the Kira ch au of Kanakamaramuni, recently published 
by Prof. Hiralal Jain. This work, robably written in the xith 
century A.D., refers to a tradition to the effect that the caves near 
Dharasiva, about ro miles north-east of Tagara or Ter, were ex- 
cavated by two Vidyádhara brothers, Nila and Mah&nila. The 
Silaharas, we have seen, claim to be descended from Vidyüdharas. 
They rose into political prominence in western India towards the 
end of the 8th century A.D. The Dharagiva caves probably belong 
to the middle of the 7th century A.D.* It would therefore appear 
that for about a century and half before their rise in western India, 
the Silaharas were wielding some political influence in the territory 
round Ter. Some descendants of the family later left their home 
at Tagara to carve out principalities for themselves in western 
India. They are therefore naturally described as p deat eh 
vinirgaia or Tagara-nagara-bhiipalaka. The statement in the Xara- 
kanda-chariu that the Vidy&dhara brothers, Nila and Mahanila, 
originally hailed from the southern slopes of the Himalayas seems 
to be more legendary than historical. Prof. Jain’s attempt * to con- 
nect the emigration of these brothers with the defeat of Vidyà- 
dharas by Naravühanadatta, a Vatsa king of the 7th century B.C., 








1 Other identifications proposed are the following.  Bhagwanlal's view was 
that Tagara was a simplified form of Trigiri and he identified the place with Junnar 
in Poona district, situated on a plateau between three mountein peaks. Junnar 
like ancient Tagara was a great commercial centre and is situated 100 miles to the 
west, though not to the east or north-east of Paithan. Bhagwanlal assumed that the 
direction as given by the Greek authorities was wrong (I.4., XIT, p. 366). Kalyan 
however is the natural port for Junnar and it is not likely that any goods could 
have been exported to Broach from this place in ancient times. There is also no 
evidence to show that it bore the epithet of Trigib R. G. Bhandarkar's view 
was that Tagara is to be identified with Dharur, 25 miles east of Paithan, while 
Yule held that it may have been Gulburga, 175 miles south-west of Paithan (I.A. 
XIII, p. 366). Fleet's earlier view was that Tagara was to be identified with 
Kolhapur, one of the Silahara capitals. The earlier name of Kolhapur was Karavira, 
which denotes a flower variety, very much similar to the one indicated by the word 
Tagara. The titulary deity of the Siláhüras belonged to the same city, and one of 
their records describes them as Tagara-pura-bhapalas, Kolhapur like ancient Tagara 
was an important trade centre (B.G., I, ii, p. 540 note). As against this identifica- 
tion it may be pointed out that phonetic resemblance is absent, both the distance 
and direction of Kolhapur from Paithan are at variance with those given by the 
Greek authorities and that goods could never have been sent to distant Broach 
for export from Kolhapur, so many convenient ports being much nearer. 

3 See also Prof. Jain’s article in A.B.O.R R, XVI, pp. rrr. 

3 Fergusson and Burgess: Cave Temples of India, p. 504. 

* A.B.O.R.I.. XVI, pp. 5-6. 
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described in the fourteenth lambaha of the Kathásaritságara is 
hardly convincing. 
Karnatak seems to have been the home province of the Silaharas. 
Goa and Ter which seem to have been their original places are situated 
in Karnatak. | In our period south Konkan and the territories ruled 
over by the Silaharas were under the influence of the Canarese. 
Most of the names of the ministers even of the Silaháras of northern 
Konkan, e.g. Vintapaiyya, Naganaiyya, etc. show that they hailed 
from Karnatak, which must have been the home of their masters as 
well. It is possible to argue that Shelarwadi in Poona district may 
have been the home of the Silaharas as its name would indicate ; 
but it is possible that the name may as well have been due to a 
subsequent settlement of the Silahara relatives in that place. 
As regards the name of the dynasty, it has been variously 

ape in the records as Silàhára, Stara, Siyalára, Selara, etc. 

rima facie it would appear that the first ofthese names was the original 
one from which the rest were derived. It is however equally probable 
that the original name was a Prakrit one like Selára, and that 
che change into Silàhàra was caused by the desire to Sanskritize it 
with a view to give it a meaning connected with the story of 
Jimfitavahana, from whom all the Silaharas claimed to se descended. 
Jimütavühana, according to the traditional story, offered himself as 
Ghara or food to the eagle king on the Sila fixed for the purpose in 
order to save. the life of the serpent Sankhachüda ; descendants of 
this great man who had thus become dkáva on $a came to be known 
as Silaharas. rammatically this derivation ap very curious ; 
the connection with Jimütaváhana or the Vidyà as could certain- 
ly have been shown in a much more intelligible manner than by 
au ting this, curious expression, Silahdara. The change into 

il a seems to be due to, the current tendency of the dynasties of 
the period to connect themselves with Pauranic heroes, as is, for 
instance, shown by the claims of the Chálukyas, Pratiháras, and 
Rashtrakütas to the effect that they were descended from Haritarishi, 
Lakshmanpa and Krishna respectively. 


THE ŚILĀHĀRAS or SOUTH KONKAN 


c. 765 A.D toc r015 A.D. 


The history of this house, which ruled for about two hundred 
and fifty years, is known to us only from one copperplate charter, 
and that too issued by the last ruler of the dynasty. This document 
is the Kharepatan plates of Rattardja, issued in 1008 A.D.) to 
record the gift of some villages to god Avveévara. Luckily for the 


! E.I., III, P. 292. 
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historian, this charter gives not only a detailed genealogy of the 
ancestcrs of Rattaraja, but mentions in many cases their specific 
exploits, instead of indulging in unreal descriptions of imaginary 
victories. 

This document claims that the house was connected with 
the kings of Simhala. It has been shown above that very probably 
this island of Sithhala was the island of Goa, rather than the island 
of Ceylon. In further support of this view it may be pointed out 
that the exploits of some of the early rulers of this house were 
connected with the restoration or defeat of some of the rulers of 
Chandrapura near Goa. The founder of this house helped the 
Rashtrakitas in ‘subduing Konkan; this would appear natural if 
we assume that the family hailed from Goa. 

The names of ten rulers of this house are known to us from the 
Kharepatan grant of Rattaraja. Itis not very probable that any 
more rulers belonged to this house, the first in the series was un- 
doubtedly the founder of the dynasty, and soon after the issue of 
the Kharepatan plates, the territory of this Silahara branch passed 
under the control of the Later Chalukyas. Only one definite date is 
Known to us about this dynasty, viz. 1008 A.D., when we know 
trom the Kharepatan plates that the last ruler Rattaraja was ruling. 
The date of the founder can be inferred from the fact that he was a 
feudatoty of the Rashtrakiita emperor Krishna I, c. 758 to c. 773 
A.D. Allowing about 25 years for each reign, we-get the following 
genealogical and chronological table fur this dynasty :— 

& " Sanaphulla, c. 765 to c. 795 A.D. 


Dhammira, c. 795 to c. 820 A.D. . 

ayeparaja, c. 820 to c. 845 A.D. 

Avasara I, c. 845 to c. 870 A.D. 

Adityavarman, c. 870 to c. 895 A.D. 

Avasara II, c. 895 to c. 920 A.D. 

Indraràja, c. 920 to c. 945 A.D. 

-Bhima, c. 945 to c. 970 A.D. 

Avasara III, c. 970 to c. 995 A.D. 

Rattarája, c. 995 to c. 1020 A.D. (known year, 1008 A.D.) 
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About the founder of the dynasty, the Kharepatan plates state 
that he had obtained the lordship over the territory between the 
Sahya mountain and the sea through the favour of Krishnarája.! 
Allowing 25 years for each reign, we find the commencement of the 
reign of Sanaphulla will have to be placed at about 765 A.D. ; at 
this time Krishna I of the Ráshtraküta dynasty was engaged in 
consolidating and expanding the sway of his house. He had by this 
time succeeded in establishing his suzerainty over Konkan and it 
would appear that he was helped in this venture by Sanaphulla, who 
in return for his services was subsequently appointed to rule over the 
region as a feudatory of the imperial power. The descendants of 
Sanaphulla continued to be steadfastly loyal to the Ràshtrakütas 
down to the downfall of the imperial house. 

Sanaphulla was suceeeded by his son Dhammayira, who 
probably ruled from c. 795 to 820 A.D. With a view to fortify 
the position of his house he built a fort at Valipattana, a port on 
the western coast.? Valipattana continued to be an important sea 
port; we find two of the ministers of Anantadeva of the Thana 
house hailing from it. 


Aiyaparája, c. 820 to c. 845 


Aiyaparája was the son of his predecessor Dhammayira. He 
is described as vijigishu, seems to have obtained a victory at 
Chandrapura, Chandor near Goa, over some local ruler.? 


Avasara I, c. 845 to c. 870 


Avsara was the son of Aiyaparaja. The copperplate simply states 
that he was a vanquisher of his enemies and an expert in Dharma- 
sástra. His reign does not seem to have been distinguished by any 
particular event. 

Adityavarmá, c. 870 to c. 895 


This king was the son of Avasara I. The grant states that he 
was as brilliant as the sun in his valour, his specific exploits being the 
help offered to the kings of Chandrapura and Chemulya. Chandra- 
pura, as observed already, is near modern Goa, and Chemulya is 
modern Chaul, a port about 30 miles to the south of Bombay. It 
would appear that the sphere of influence of the southern Silaharas 


1 Kyishnarüjaprasadavün, SamudratiraSahyántadesasainsadanobhavat. 
—Kharepatan plates. 

* E.I., III, p. 294, n. 8. 
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had by this time extended over the whole of Konkan, from Goa to 
Bombay. The Thana ruler at this time was Laghu-Kapardin, who 
was a mere boy; Ádityavarman seems to have offered help to the 
feudatory ruler at Chaul against the Thana house with a view to 
extend his sovereignty at the expense of Laghu-Kapardin. 


Avasara II, c. 895 to c. 920 


Avasara II was the son of Ádityavarman and continued his 
father's policy of supporting the rulers of Chaudrapura and Chaul. 
The’ details about Avasara's political relationship with these rulers 
are, however, not known. 


Indrarája, c. 920 to c. 945 


Indrarája was the son of Avasara II and the only statement 
made about him is that he was tydgabhogatisundarah. It would 
appear that he was not an ambitious ruler, and no event of political 
importance took place in his reign. 


Bhima, c. 945 to c. 970 


Bhima was the son of Indraraja. He was moe ambitious 
than his father. Of him it is said that he was rahuvadgrastachandra- 
mandala wjvalah. This expression obviously contains a reference 
to Chandrapura politics. So long the ancestors of Bhima were 
helping the rulers of Chandrapura against their enemies; Bhima 
reversed this policy and seems to have overpowered the ruler of that 
petty principality. At this time Kadamba ruler Shashthadeva or 
his son Chaturbhuja were ruling at Chandrapura and struggling to 
become Mahdmandalegvaras. Bhima opposed their rise, probably 
because they were hostile to his sovereign lord. » 
Avasara III, c. 970 to c. 995 


Avasara was the son of Bhima. : No specific exploit is attri- 
buted to him in the Kharepatan plates. It would appear that he was 
: a retired type of ruler. He lived in thrilling times when a number 
of the feudatories joined Taila II in overthrowing the Rashtrakita 
empire. Avasara took no part in these movements and continued 
to be loyal to his sovereign till the end. This may be inferred from 
the fact that his son gives the genealogy of the Ràshtraküta house 
even after its overthrow and when he was compelled to recognize 
the sovereignty of the Chalukyas. 





1 Moraes, Kadambakula, p. 168. 
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Ragarája, c. 995 to c. 1020 ; known year, 1008 


Avasara III was succeeded by his son Rattaràja, whose copper- 
plate issued in 1008 A.D. is almost the sole source of our information 
about his house. Though the charter gives the genealogy of the 
Rashtraküta house, no longer in existence, we find Rattardja, 
acknowledging the imperial position of Taila II and Satyááraya. It 
is clear that he was reluctantly compelled to transfer his allegiance 
to the new house. 

The history of the house of Rattarája, subsequent to the year 
I008 A.D., is not known. It would however appear that the career 
of this house came to an end within about r5 years from that date. 
From the Miraj plates of Jagadekamalla! we learn that before 1024 
A.D. that ruler had killed the. Chola king, annexed the territories of 
the lord of the seven Konkanas, and begun his campaign for the 
conquest of the north from his base at P ur. ‘The mention of 
the annexation of the seven Konkanas ld indicate that either 
Rattaraja or his successor was completely overthrown by Jaga- - 
dekamalla. The causes of this drastic treatment meted out to 
Raytaraja or his successor are not given but can be inferred. 
Rattaraja had recognized the Chálukya sovereignty against his will. 
It is not improbable that soon after the death of Satyaéraya 
he may have declared independence. Satyü$raya's .successor 
Vikramaditya was unable to punish this disloyalty. His younger 
brother Jayasimha was of a different mettle ; he inflicted a 
defeat on the Cholas, and while returning from the south defeated 
Rattarája or his successor, and annexed his kingdom. Thus ended 
the career of this Silahara house, about 250 years after its foundation. 

Goa territory, Savantawadi State, and the district of Ratnagiri 
comprised the territories of this kingdom. Under some kings its 

here of influence came to be extended over a rtion of Kolaba 
datet as would appear from the reference to their help given to 
the rulers of Chaul. The capital of their kaadon l however, is not 
named in their records. For some time it was very robably Goa, later . 
it may have been transferred to a more central place in the vicinity 
of Ratnagiri or Kharepatan. 


Tar ŜILĀHĀRAS OF NORTHERN KONEAN 
c. 800 A.D. to c. 1240 A.D. 
About five copperplates and six stone inscriptions belonging to 
this house have been published, and a dozen and half inscriptions 


1 Cf. Balvantan Cholam nirghdtye saptakoskanddhisvaránam sarvasvam gribitud 
ae a a Kothapura-samipasamivastiavijayaskandhavare .... I.A., VIII, 
e. I 
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‘referred to; so its history can be given more fully than that of the 
Śilāhāras of Southern Konkan. The rulers of this house were the 
feudatories of the Rashtraktitas till their overthrow in 973 A.D. 
The founder of this house, Kapardin, was a contemporary of the’ 
Rashtraktita emperor Govinda III. He seems to have given active 
help to that emperor in his numerous wars, and was rewarded by 
the grant of the feudatory rulership over Northern Konkan. The 
capital of this house was at Thana. Puri, a fortified port or island 
was their subsidiary capital. This place cannot be satisfactorily 
identified as yet. 
The following is the genealogical and chronological table of this 

dynasty :— 

Kapardin I, c. 800 to c. 825 A.D. 

Pullaáakti, c. 825 to c. 850 A.D., known year, 843 A.D. 

Kapardin II, c. 850 to c. 880 A.D. , known years, 853 and 877 A D. 


li da €. 880 to c. 910 A D. 


J nalijha, €. 910 to c 930 A D. , €. 930 to c. 945 A.D 


'ajjada I, c. 945.to c. 975 A.D. 
Aparüjita €. 975 to c. 1010 A.D. 


| Í 
T LI, c. tore to c. 1 





OIS AD. Arikesarin alhas Keáideva, c. 
1015 to c. 1025 A.D. , known 
year, 1017 A.D. 
Í 





Chittaraja, v. 1025 to c. Nagarjune (did not rule) Mammuypi, c. 1040 to c. 1070 
1040 A.D A.D ; known year, 1060 A.D. 


Anantadeva or Anantapüla, c. 1070 to c. 1110 A.D. ; known 
year, 1095 AD. 


Apararka I, c. 1110 toc 1140 A.D , known years, 1118, 1127, 
1129, and 1138 A.D y 


Harapāladeva, c. 1140 to c. 1155; known years, 1149, 1150, 
1153 AD 


Mallikarjuna, c. 1155 to c. 1170 A.D. ; known years, 1156 and 
1160 A.D. 


Aparáditya or Aparárka IT, ¢ 1170 to c. 1195 A.D. 


Keétrája II, c. 1195 to c. 1240 A.D.; known years, 1203 and 
1238 A.D, 


Somesvara, c. 1240 to c. 1265 A.D.; known years, 1249, 
1260 A.D. 


N.B.— Broken Hne indicates that the relationship between the two rulers is not known. 
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Kapardin I, c. 800 to c. 825 A.D 


Kapardin, the founder of this house, is not known from any 
contemporary records. The Kharepatan plates of 1095 A.D. 
describe him as a daring hero like Sáhasáütka.! This may not be 
a merely conventional praise; for he was the founder of the house 
and Northern Konkan over which his descendants ruled came to 
be known as Kavariküdvipa after him. We may safely conclude, 
although there is no evidence to prove this—that Kapardin was one 
of the most valuable lieutenants of the Rashtrakiita emperor 
Govinda III, who in recognition of his valour and assistance Shee 
upon him the kingdom of Northern Konkan. Kanheri inscription, 
dated 843 A.D., no doubt states that Pullasakti, the son of 
Kapardin I, had obtained the lordship over Konkan through 
Amoghavarsha’s favour; but the inscriptions of Kapardin II at 
that locality make a similar assertion about Kapardin II as well. 
These records show that it was the custom to represent every 
feudatory as having obtained his kingdom through his feudal lord. 
Amoghavarsha had simply renewed the lordship over Konkan of 
the successive Silàhára rulers. The original grant was made by 
Govinda III to Kapardin I, the founder of the house. 


Pullasakti, c. 825 to c 850 A.D. 


PullaSakti was the son of Kapardin. In one of the caves at 
Kanheri near Bombay we have an inscription of this ruler recording 
a grant given to the Buddhist monks living in the locality. This 
record describes the contemporary Rashtraküta emperor Amogha- 
varsha I as the feudal lord of Pulla$akti. We know very little about 
the achievements of this ruler, the account given of him in the 
Bhadan plates* being quite conventional. 


Kapardin IT, c. 850 to c. 880 A.D. 


Kapardin II was the son of Pulla$akti and was named after his 
grandfather. He is often described as Laghu-Kapardin ; this is to 
distinguish him from his grandfather. It may be pointed out that 
the second Madhavarao of the Peshava house is described as dhakate 
or laghu in Maratha history in order to distinguish him from his 
grandfather who bore the same name. The Thana Di. of 
Arikesarin? assert that eneiaies feared Kapardin even in his childhood. 





! i Srisdhasdnka iva sáhasikah, I.A., IX, p. 33. 
3 Asiatic Researches, Vol. I, p. 358. 
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It is not improbable that Kapardin ascended the throne in his 
infancy and therefore came to termed laghu or small. 

Two records of the time of this ruler have come to light in 
Kanheri caves, but they supply very little political information. We 
simply learn from them that Kapardin was a feudatory of Amogha 
varsha I. The donations mentioned in these inscriptions were in 
favour of the Buddhist monks residing in the caves. We have seen 
before (pp. 17-18) that the sphere of influence of the Siláharas of S. 
Konkan had extended at this time to Chaul near Bombay. This 
must have been at the cost of Laghu Kapardin. 


Vappuvana, c. 880 to c. gto A.D. 


Vappuvana was the son of Kapardin II. Copperplates give 
very little information about him ; probably he was not an able or 
ambitious ruler. 


Jhañjha, c. 910 to c. 930 A.D. 


Vappuvana was succeeded by his eldest son Jhaüjha. The 
conjectural period of his reign is confirmed by the statement of 
Al-Masudi that Samar or Chaul was being ruled in c. 916 A.D. by a 
king named Jhaüjha. From the Kharepatan plates we learn that 
he had built 12 Siva temples; probably he was a devout Saivite. 
Dr. R. G. Bhandarkar's suggestion that one of his daughters, 
Lasthivavhà by name, was married to Bhillama II, of the Yàdava 
bouse of Chandor! cannot be accepted, because the latter ruler ruled 
about sixty years later than the time of Jhaajha. His Sangammer 
plates were issued in 1000 A.D.? 


Goggirája, c. 930 to c. 945 A.D. 


Jhanjha seems to have left behind him no issue ; the güd: after 
his death went to his younger brother Goggiraja. Nothing definite 
is known about this ruler ; the Kharepatan plates compare his valour 
to that of Bhishma or Drona but mention no specific exploit.’ 


Vajjada I, c. 945 to c. 975 A.D. 


Vajjada was the son of Goggi. No information whatever is 
supplied about this ruler in the records of the dynasty. The 
Ráshtraküta empire was overthrown during his reign, but both 
this ruler and his son continued to be loyal to their emperors. 

! B.G., I, ii, pp. 232-3. ? E.I., II, p. 212. 

? Kharepatan plates, 1095 A.D. ; I.A., IX, P- 33. 
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Aparajita Mriganka, c. 975 to c. roro A.D. 


Aparajita was the son of his predecessor. His Bhadan co per- 
plate grant issued in 997 A.D. shows that he was the ruler of the 
whole of Konkan 1400, which probably comprised Thana and Kolaba 
districts. 

In the Bhadan plaies we find Aparájita regretfully referring 
to the overthrow of the Ràshtrakütas but not acknowledging 
the overlordship of the Chalukyas as late as 97 A.D. We 
however find him contenting himself with the eudatory title 
'Sámaniadhibati'. Kharepatan plates of Anatadeva, issued in 
1095 A.D., supply more information about this ruler: a verse in that 
recorá informs us that Aparajita had helped a ruler named Goma, 
enabled king Aiyapadeva to retain his kingdom and granted pro- 
tection to king Bhilama:' The kings referred to in this verse 
are yet to be definitely identified: but one of them Was, as 
Prof. Mirashi has recently suggested,* probably the contemporary 
Naga chief in Bastar State. For the Navasdhasdhha-charil of 
Padmagupta informs us that this Nàga chief invoked the help of 
the Paramára king Sindhurája and that the latter was assisted 
in this expedition by a king of the Vidyàdharas ‘The Silaharas 
claimed themselves to be descendants of Vidyadhara Jimitavahana ; 
it is therefore probable that Aparajita offered help to Sindhuraja 
in his expedition to Bastar. He was reluctant to recognize the 
Chilukya supremacy ; the best way to avoid its recognition was to 
secure the alliance of the Paramaras, who were the most inveterate 
enemies of the Chalukyas. 

Aparajita had so far studiously refrained from recognizing the 
overlordship of the Chalukyas, and was engaged in strengthening his 
position by alliances with and assistance to a number of his neighbours. 
It would appear that it was his intention to assume the imperial 
rôle. Satyäśraya, the successor of Taila II, was engaged in a sangui- 
uary war with the Cholas in the opening years of his reign, and 
Aparüjita probably declared himself an emperor taking advantage 
of Satyü$raya's pre-occupations. Whether he actually did so or 
not, we find Satyaéraya launching an attack against Aparajita 
soon after the retirement of the Cholas. Silahara documents do 
not refer to this invasion probably because Aparájita was defeated in 





1 Vena svigatamiagataya vihitar Gomaya nànavidharh 
Yenaivaiyapadevanümni chalitarh rajyarm sthiram karitarm 
Bhillamimmamanambudhakshitibhyitiam dattaücha yenibhayath 

Bhillama is very probably Bhillama II of the Vidava family who was a con- 

temporary of Áparüjita. The third line is corrupt. 

* I.A., LXII, pp. roaff. . 
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it. The Canarese poet Ragga claims that his patron Satyaéraya had 
routed the Lord of Konkan and extended his kingdom as far as the 
sea. Apar&jita fled to his sea capital, Puri. Ranna describes his 
plight graphically: ‘Hemmed in by ocean on one side and the sea 
of SatyaSraya’s army on the other.  Aparájita trembled like an 
insect on a stick, both the ends of which were on fire Ranna may 
have quite probably exaggerated the achievements of his patron, 
but we need not doubt that Aparajita was defeated. Satyasraya is 
said to have burnt Am$unagara in Konkan and taken an indemnity 
of twenty-one elephants from the vanquished ruler. The small 
amount of indemnity may suggest that Aparajita's defeat was not a 
crushing one. Its time was c. 1005 A.D. Aparájita did not long 
survive this humiliation and died in c. 1010 A.D. 


Vajjada II, c. xoxo to c. 1015 A.D. 


Aparajita had two sons, Vajjada and Arikesarin. The language 
used in the Bhandup plates to describe the succession after the death 
of Aparajita is ambiguous and lends colour to the view that 
c Rm alis Keóirája may have been the elder of the two brothers, 


TasmadabhadV ajjadadevanama tato’ grajassriKesirajascha. 
Prima facie, this line would suggest that Keéiraja was the elder 
brother, and that he ascended the throne after his younger brother 
Vajjada. And since the latter's reign was a short one, it is possible 
to assume that after the death of Aparájita, there was a war of 
succession due to his younger son Vajjada usurping the throne, and 
that he was soon ousted by the legitimate heir to the throne, 
Arikesarin, before 1016 A.D. as proved by his Thana plates. In an 
interesting paper Prof. Mirashi has recently suggested that the cause 
of the invasion of AÁparünta by Sindhurája must be to help the 
legitimate heir to the throne, whose father had sent him help in 
his campaign in Bastar.” i 

A careful analysis of all the available records, however, shows, 
that there was no war of succession. It is no doubt true that the 
word agraja in the above passage from the Bhadan plates goes more 
naturally with Keśirāja than with Vajjada ; but we have to admit 
that it is equally possible, though rather unnatural, to construe it 
with Vajjada. That this rather forced construction has tc be 
accepted here follows from the testimony of other Silahara records. 
Thana plates of Keéiraja himself, issued in 1016 A.D., ie. within 
a very short time of the alleged war of succession, contain an eulogy 





1 Quoted in I.A., XL, p. 41. . 2 I.A., LXII, p. 10a. 
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of Vajjada and state that Arikesarin was the yóunger brother. 
After ising Vajjada in v. 15, the record states in v. 16, ' then 
was born. his brother prince Arikesarin...’. The testimony of this 
contemperary document is confirmed by the Kharepatan plates of 
Anantadeva? and the Vadavalli plates of Apararka I. 

In the light of the evidence of the other documents of the 
dynasty, we have therefore to construe the word agraja in the above 
verse of the Bhandup plates with Vajjada and pronounce him to be 
the elder brother, as the plates of his younger brother themselves 
admit. Further if there was a war of succession between the two 
brothers, one would hardly have expected Arikesarin to have 
praised the rebel brother in his Thana plates issued in ror6 A.D., 
when the echoes of the alleged war of succession must have been 
still resounding the air.* 

The view that Sindhurdja’s intervention in Konkan was to 
enthrone the legitimate heir Arikesarin has also no evidence in its 
support. The Navasáhasünkacharit refers to Sindhurdja’s victory 
in Konkan in a most casual and conventional manner.* A reading 
of the verse in question shows that it could not have been any very 
important affair, supposing of course that the verse chronicles a 
realincident. At any rate it does not refer to any war of Succession, 
necessitating the championing of the cause of Arikesarin by 
Sindhuraja. 

It may be further pointed out that if Arikesarin had really to 
oust his younger brother Vajjada before he could ascend the throne, 
he would have after his accession taken steps to see that the succes-. 
sion did not pass to his rebel brother’s son after his death. As it is, 
Arikesarin was succeeded by Vajjada’s son. In favour of the view 
that Vajjada was the elder brother, it may be pointed out that it 





1 Ibid., IX, p. 33. f 

3 J.B.B.R.A.S., XXI, p. 508. The original text of the Thana plate verse is 
unfortunately not available, but to ju from the translation, it would appear 
that the verse appearing there was identical with the one appearing in the 
Kharepatan and Vadavalli plates. 

* Cf.— His son was named Vajjadadeva, a gem on the forehead of monarchs, 
eminently skilled in morality; whose deep thoughts (?) all people clad in horrid 
armour (?) praise evenjto this day '. The verse, hereby attempted to be translated, 
seems to be identical with the following verse of the Kharepatan plates, (I.A., IX, 


Pu Sirene woes qurupaengufuurit erg i 
Nerf i wfanfi sangre renge: eft 
* Uditena vairitimiradruhübhitestava natha vikramamayükhamalinà 
ze prabhavalayaéinyatam jhatityaparünteparthiva-vadhümükhendavh, 
I9. 
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is usually the eldest grandson that is named after the grandfather ; 
Vajjada II, the grandson of Vajjada I, may therefore be presumed 
to be the eldest son of Aparajita. 

The reign of Vajjada was a short one. We know of no political 
events in it from the Sildhara records. An inscription from Hangal 
states! that Kundaladevi, a queen of the Kadamba king Chhattadeva, 
was the daughter of king Vachayya of Thāņi, i.e. Thana. The approxi- 
mate time of the rule of Chhattadeva is c. 980 to c. 1031 A.D. It is 
therefore quite pronapit that Vāchayya is the same of Vajjada 
and that he had given his daughter in marriage to Chhattadeva. 
'The marriage may have taken place before the accession of Vajjada. 


Arikesarin, c. 1015 to c. 1025 A.D. 


Arikesarin, as shown above, was the younger brother of Vajjada. 
He was at the helm of the Silahara knedo God c. 1015 to c. 1025 
A.D.; but it is not clear whether he was a regent at this time for 
his young nephew Chhittaraja or whether he was ruling as a king. 
In favour of the former view it may be pointed out that Bhandup . 
plates observe that Chhittaràja brought glory to his family even 
when a mere baby.’ It is clear that Chhittarája's father Vajjada 
died early in his life ; his son therefore must have been too young to 
rule in c. 1015 A.D. Arikesarin may have stepped in as a regent. 
Cn the other hand it is equally probably that Arikesarin may have 
assumed the full regal title and died in c. 1025 A D. and that the 
succession may have devolved upon his nephew because he had 
no son. 

The period of the reign or regency of Arikesarin was a very 
troubled one. He was no doubt an experienced general as he had 
won some victories during his father’s lifetime.? But the odds 
.against bim were very heavy, and the Dao situation was very 
complex. His father had recognized the sovereignty of the 
Chafukyas, but that did not put an end to his troubles. The open 
recognition of the Chalukya sovereignty exasperated the Paramára 
ruler Bhoja, who was an inveterate enemy o the Chalukvas. He 
could not forget that Aparajita had worked as a friendly ally of his 
father Sindhuraja, and he regarded the acknowledgement of the 
Chàlukya sovereignty by the Silahdras as an act of treachery, deserv- 
ing a condign punishment. He therefore invaded Northern Konkan, 
and two of his records claim that he had conquered Konkan before 








1 E.I., XV. p. 333. 
3 &raravarnéáo śiśunā’pı yena nitah paráunnatimunnatena. 
3 See Kharepatan plates, I.A., IX, p. 33. 
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September 1020 A.D.' Probably Ankesarin was compelled to 
recognize Paramára suzerainty and allowed to rule. ‘The position 
of Arikesarin was a very pitiable one ; whatever the course he might 
adopt he was sure to offend one of his two powerful neighbours. 
The Chalukya king Jayasimha III was determined not to lose any 
territories to the Paramaras; his Miraj plates dated 1024 A.D. 
show that he had already conquered by that time Southern Maratha 
Country and South Konkan and was about to start for the con- 
quest of northern territories.2 Whether he compelled Arikesarin or 
Chhittaraja to change allegiance we do not know, 


Chhittaradja, c. 1025 to c. 1040 A.D. 


Chhittaraja succeeded his uncle some time before 1026 A.D., 
the date of his Bhandup plates. The prospects for the Silahdras 
continued to be gloomy. "The danger this time was neither from 
the Paramaras nor from the Chalukyas but from the Kadambas 
of Goa. The Siláháras of South Konkan had succumbed by this 
time to the attack of the Chàlukyas. The latter however made no 
effective arrangements to retain South Konkan and we find Kadamba 
king Shashtadeva II claiming the conquest both of Southern and 
Northern Konkan.* Southern Konkan was annexed by the Kadam- 
bas and Northern Konkan seems to have been restored to 
Chhittarája on his consenting to acknowledge the Kadamba 

“supremacy. The conquest of Northern Konkan by the Kadambas 
was facilitated by an earlier attack on Thana by king Gonka of the 
Silahara house at Kolhapur. The latter calls himself the lord oi 
Konkana, and the Konkana here referred to was probably not 
merely Southern Konkana. Déyddavyasana, referred to as 
facilitating the conquest of Konkan by the enemies in the Kharepatan 
Petes of Anantadeva was very probable at war between the Silahara 

ouses of Thana and Kolhapur, which had taken place at about this 
time.‘ 

! Banswara plates, dated 3-1-1020 were issued at Konkanvijayaparvani, 
E.L, XÍ, p: 182; Betma plates were issued in September of the .same year 
Konkanagrahanavijayaporvani, E.L., XVIII, p. 320. 

2 ILA., VIII, p. 8. Prof. Mirashi has recently suggested (J.A., LXII, p. 107) 
that Bhoja's invasion of Konkan may be due to oust Chhittaraja and place a son of 
Arikesarin, who: was his father's friend, upon the thione. He thinks that Bho:a 
succeeded ir doing this but his nominee was ousted by Jayasirhha who ultimately 
succeeded in putting Chhittarája on the throne. There is no evidence to support 
this conjecture. 

3 Narendra inscription A, E.Z., XIII, p. 316. 

* Tt may not impossibly refer to a war of succession between Mummuai and 
Chhittarájadeva or his son. 
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The end of the reign of Chhittarája may be conjecturally placed 
inc. 1040. In spite of the adverse political circumstances, Chhitta- 
raja managed to erect the beautiful Siva temple at Ambaranatha 
near Kalyan. 

Two brothers of Chhittaraja are mentioned, Nagarjuna and 
Mummnpi. Ofthese Nàgàrjuna was the elder, but he seems to have 
died before Chhittaraja. His succession is vaguely referred to only 
in the Vadavalli plates of his grandson, Apararka I. But since other 
documents of the dynasty do not describe his accession, we may safely 
conclude that he is referred to as a king in the Vadavalli plates, 
simply because they were issued by his grandson. 


Mummuni or Masiwani, c. 1040 to c. 1070 A.D. 


Mummuni was a younger brother of Chhittarája. During his 
time there was no Paramfra danger, because the Paramára house 
was for a time completely overpowered by its enemies. The 
Kadambas of Goa were however getting very powerful, and Mummuni 
found it necessary and prudent to form a matrimonial alliance with 
them. About the Kadamba ruler Chhathadeva, Narendra inscrip- 
tion says, ‘ When the exalted valour of thadeva in his sport 
upon the ocean reached Mummuri of famous Tháneyaka, hearing 
of it, he came into his presence, saw him, led him to his palace, 
aud displayed intense affection, and he bestowed upon him his 
daughter with much pomp and gave five lakhs of gold.* 

The Ambaranatha temple near Kalyan which was built towards 
the beginning of the 11th century, seems to have been repaired in the 
reign of this ruler.* 


Anantadeva, c. 1070 to c. IIIo A.D. 


Ap tly Chhittaraja and Mummuni both died issueless, for 
we find the succession passing an to Anantadeva, a son of their 
brother Nagarjuna. Anantadeva, who is also spelled as Anantap&la, 
was an able and ambitions ruler. His Kharepatan pass claim that 
those enemies of his house, who, taking advantage of a civil war, had 
devastated the land of Konkana, were completely routed out by him.* 
The enemies here referred to must be the Kadambas ; Kadumba 
ee ee ee ee een ee Kon eee Ur 
Anantadeva. He took the title of Paschimasemudrüdhiban and 
claims tu be the ruler of the whole of Konkan.* His overlordship 

1 J BBRAS., X XI, p. 308. * Narendra inscription, E4., XIII, p. 310. 

3 Jf.B.B.R.Á.S., XII, p. 329. * I.A. IX, p. 35. 


5 CE gAire ewestswyempurott || Ibid., p. 35. 
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over Southern Konkan is also suggested by the fact that two of 
his ministers referred to in the Kharepatan plates hailed from 
Valipattana in South Konkan. l 

he precise nature of the family strife (dāyäda-vairi-vyasana) 
referred to in the Kharepatan plates cannot be at present ascertained. 
It may refer to a war of succession between Mummuni and one or 
both of his brothers or their sons. Or it may refer to a war with the 
Silàhàras of Kolhapur. King Gonka of Kolhapur Silahara line 
(c. 1020-1050 A.D.) is described in one of his grandson's record as 
the lord of Konkana. Koukan may have included Northern Konkan 
also, which may have been occupied for a time by Gonka, rendering 
its tulers weak and making them easy targets for the Kadambas. 
The second alternative seems to be more probable. 

- Gühalla III and Vijayaditya were the Kadamba rulers who 
were Anantadeva’s contemporaries. They seem to have been 
Pv ud by him. Anantadeva’s reign probably continued to c. 1110 

Apavarka I, c. 1110 to c. 1140 A.D. 


It was at one time believed that there was a break in the 
Śilāhāra line after Anantadeva’s death, which was followed by an 
interregnum of about 40 years, during which time Northern Konkan 
was annexed and directly administered by the Kadamba ruler 
Jayakeśin IL* Evidence now available shows that there is no break 
in the Silahára genealogy after Anantadeva. The Vadavalli plates 
of Aparárka I show that Anantadeva was succeeded by his son 
Aparürka I. His known dates are 1r18-1g, 1127-28," 1129-30 * A.D. 
and 1138-39 AD. We find him issuing land grants in these years 
without any reference to the Kadambas. It is therefore clear that 
Konkan was not under the direct administration of the Kadambas 
during this period. In 1118-19 we find a minister of Apararka 
making a grant of a property in Thana for the Somanátha temple in 
Prabhása. In 1127-28, we find Apararka himself giving two villages 
in Thana district. In 1138-39 we see the king making a grant for 
the spiritual benefit of his mother’ Lilàvati.) It is therefore clear 
that Konkan was not annexed to the Kadamba dominions ‘during 
all these years. 

Kadamba ruler Jayakesin II of Goa (c. 1104 *o c. II47-48), who 
was a contemporary of Apararka I, was a very able and ambitious 
eee 


1 J.R.A,S., IV, p. 281. 


* B.G., I, ii, p. 544- 2 A.B.O.RI., V, p. 2 
* J.B.B.R.A.S., XXI, pp. 506-16. 6 Festgabe der Dr. Jacobi, pp. 189-93. 
* Referred to in n. 2, p. 19 of B.G., I, ii, p. 19. This stone is now in the Prince 


of Wales Museum, Bombay. 
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king. His Narendra inscription, dated 1125 A.D., claims that 
he had completely subjugated both Southern ‘and Northern 
Konkans.? This claim on his behalf has to be conceded, for it is 
admitted in a grant of Aparárka himself. His Vadavalli plates issued 
in 1127-28 A.D., describe the terrible calamity that had befallen 
his house soon after his succession. The style here is very graphic 
and reminds us of the language of the Bhitari pillar inscription of 
Skandagupta. The record states that a demon named Chhittuka 
had invaded the kingdom, the feudatories had sided with him, 
dharma had disappeared, elders had died, prosperity had fled, 
subjects had become exhausted, and the nation had sunk. "There 
was none to help him ; all alone, with the help of a single horse and 
sword, Apararka straight way plunged into the battlefield and so 
harassed the enemy that he could neither fight nor flee. We are 
told that eventually the enemy abandoned the battlefield and took 
refuge with the Mlechchhas.* 

Thet demon’ Chhittuka, who had reduced the fortunes of the 
Siláhàras to this condition, can be no other than the Kadamba 
ruler Jayakesin II, who we have just seen, claims to have conquered 
both Southern and Northern Konkan. ‘The real founder of the Goa 
Kadamba house was king Shashthadeva, who is also called Chhatta, 
Chhattale, or Chhattaya in the Kadamba records.’ It may be 
that Jayakesin is called Chhittuka because he was a descendant of 
Chhattadeva. His sons Permádideva and Vijayaditya had the 
epithets of Sivachitta and Vishnuchitta. It is possible that he too 
may have had a chi/ta-ending epithet, which may have induced the 





1 E.I., XIII, p. 316. 
3 J.B.B.R.A.S., XXI, p. 508. 


Cf. wretettargd: mafe farmer: | 
wei (twr) THAT TATE UTAH NW: D 
wp wdwà Tae qux fuse farre | 
We érdgeserafesit at wv CER I 
vwNegGmw qai « ups 8 i 
sumi eft cq vorum wife i 
meg w qurfur] fanfa ar are sp Aw ra | 
Sura ufc wu T fire a Anm à 

It is difficult to conjecture about the identity of the Mlechchha king, to whose 


protection the Kadamba ruler is said to have fied. " 
3 B.G., I, ii, p. 567. 
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Gilahdra secretariate to describe him as Chhittukfsura. Whatever 
the reason may have been for so naming him, there can be no doubt 
that the enemy of Apararka, who had reduced him to this condition, 
was none other than Jayakeáin II. ‘There is no doubt that for some 
time he had succeeded in annexing Northern Konkan and ousting 
Aparárka. | 

Kadamba rule over Northern Konkan came to an end soon after 
the date of the Narendra inscription. Another inscription of 
Jayakegin from the same district issued only five months later, does 
not include Kavarikadvipa or Northern Konkan within his dominions." 
That this omission is not accidental would become clear when we 
consider the testimony of the Vadavalli plates of, Apararka. ‘These 
plates were issued only two years later than the time of the Narendra 
inscription of Jayakesin II, and describe in glowing terms, as we 
have seen already, the victory of Apararka over the‘demon Chhittuka.’ 
We may therefore conclude that the turning battle in the Silahara- 
Kadamba war was fought in 1126 A.D. As a result of this victory 
Apararka ceased to be a Kadamba feudatory and regained most of 
his hereditary possessions. 

Aparürka now began to establish his own diplomatic connections 
with other political powers. That he had his own ambassadors in 
the court of most of his neighbours may be taken for granted, 
for we find him sending an embassy even to distant Kashmir. The 
evidence for the Kashmir embassy is obtained from a rather unique 
source. In his Srikanthacharit we find its author Mankha describing 
a learned assembly assembled in the house of his brother Alafkara, 
(a minister of king Jayasitnha of Kashmir 1128-1150 A.D.), to which 
he presented his work for a review. Among the members of this 
assembly figures Tejahkantha, who is described as an ambassador 
of king Aparaditya of Kutkana, who had defeated his opponents in a 
Sasivartha held at Sürpàraka or Sopara, when halting there while ' 
on his way to Kashmir. Apararka, who had sent this embassy to 
Kashmir cannot be Apararka IT. The latter king ruled over Konkan 
between c. 1170 and: c. 1195 A.D.; the Srikan. ii was written 
during the lifetime of Tayasirhha, who died iu 1150 A.D., and another 
member of the lesen i assembly was Suhala, an ambassador of king 





; reese to by Fleet, B.G., I, ii, p. 568, no. 6. 
`” Vachobhirnunude dantadyutigrikhandapindubbih 
Vüdiniih vádadarposhma yena Sürpüraküdhvasu 

Vath érimadAparüditya iti dittaprasiddhaye 
ghanashidghah Kashmirin Kun 


Hum Canto, XXV, vv, 109-70. 
H 16922. 
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Govindachandra of Kanauj,? whose death took place in c. 155 A.D. 
It is clear that an ambassador of Aparárka II could not have a 
contemporary of king Jayasinha of Kashmir, of his minister 
Alankara, of the latter's brother Mankha, and of king Govinda- 
chandra of Kanauj. 

The colophon of Apardrka-tika on Yajfavalkya-smrpiti states 
that it was composed by Aparàáditya, a áilabar a king, born in the 
family of Jimütavàáhana, belonging to the Vidyadhara stock? Mr. 
Kane has shown how the internal evidence shows that the author 
of this commentary must have flourished between the time of 
Vijfiàne$vara (c. 1100 A.D.) and that of Devanabhatta (c. 1225 A.D.). 
It is therefore clear that the author of the commentary is to be 
identified either with Aparüditya I (c. 1110-1140 A.D.) or with 
Aparáditya II (c. 1170 to c. 1195 A.D.), both of whom are described 
in their records as sprung from the family of Jimütaváhana of 
Vidyadhara stock. The fact that Apararka’s commentary on 
Yàjfavalkya-smriti continues to be the standard law-book used by 
the Pandits of Kashmir and that the work shows some familiarity with 
that country would support the view that the book was composed 
by Aparürka I, and was introduced in Kashmir by Tejahkantha 
at the time of his embassy.* 

Whether Aparüditya was himself the.author, or whetber the 
commentary was attributed to him by its author, who may have 
been a protege of his, is a question that is difficult to answer. 
Aparáditya had his hands full with political and military affairs 
practically for the greater part of his reign, and he was famous as a 
general and soldier. His Vadavalli plates however show that he was 
a man of culture and took keen interest in music.‘ This verse does 
not refer to his studies in Dharma$astra, but that may be due to his 
having undertaken that line in the latter half of his reign when he 
had a relatively peaceful time. Of course we cannot altogether 





1 Cf.:— 
Anyassa Suhalastena tato'vandyata Panditah 
Düto Govindachandrasya KAnyakubjasya bhübhjah. 
Canto, XXV, 102. 

2 Cf. :—Iti &ividy&ádharavarn£aprabhava-ériSilàhàra-narendra- 
Jimütavahanünvya-érimadAparádityavirachite — Vájfavalktyadharma- 
Sastranibandhe práyaschittadhyüyastritiyab. 

3 The references to Kashmir were originally marginal notes on the copies of 
the members of Kashmir embassy, which were later incorporated in the text. See, 
Kane, History of Dharmasastra Literature, pp. 353-54- ` 

* Cf. :-—Dhairyaudiryavivekavikramavidhirgambhiryamudrimbudhib 
Saub idhih prasiddhavilasatsangitavidydnidhih 
Sastrindth junapratinidhirjiyitsahasram samāh 
Sa érimanAparüjito niravadhissauryena satsannidhih. 


\ 
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rule out the possibility of & protege of Aparürka having fathered 
his work on his patron, since the Vadavalli plates, which proceed to 
describe his cultural achievements are silent about his studies.and 
literary achievements in the field of DharmaSastra. 


Harapáladeva, c. 1140 to c. x155 A.D. 


Aparirka I was succeeded by Harapdladeva. His relation- 
ship with his predecessor is not known ‘at present. Bombay 
Gazetteer refers to three inscriptions of this ruler hailing from 
Thana district ana dated r149, 1150, and i153 A.D. These 
inscriptions have not been unfortunately published as yet ; at present 
it is even difficult to trace the stones on which they are inscribed. 
If these stones are discovered and the inscriptions published, we 
might know something about the reign of this ruler, the events of 
which are at present shrowded in mystery. 

P.8.—Recently I was able to trace the stone inscription from 
Agashi in the Prince of Wales Museum, Bombay. Its date is Saka 
year 1078, Margagirsha Suddha I, corresponding to 22nd of November, 
IISO. In this year Sri Vesupadavala, Sri Lakshmana Prabu, 
and Sri Padmasivaraula were his ministers. 


Mallikárjuna, c. 1155 to 1170.A.D.; known dates, 1157 and 1160 A.D. 


This ruler is known from two inscriptions, both of them still 
unpublished and merely referred to in the Bombay Gazetteer." 
Out of these two inscriptions I was able to trace the Chiplun stone 
inscription in the Prince of Wales Museum, Bombay. he where- 
abouts of the Bassein inscription are still unknown. The date of. 
the Chiplun' stone inscription is Pausha vadya 14, Monday, of the 
Saka year 1079 and corresponds with the 2nd of December 1157 
A.D. ‘The inscription is now considerably damaged, but we can 
find out from it the name of Mallikàrjuna's Foreign Minister; it 
was Prabhakarae Nayaka. The Bassein stone inscription is dated, 
according to Dr. Bhagwanlel, x160 A.D. 

juna's relationship with his predecessor Harapáladeva 
is not disclosed by his records. According to the Kwmarapalacharit? 
Mahdnanda was the father of Mallikarjuna and Satánandapura, 
surrounded on all sides by the sea, was his capital. Satünandapura 
is obviously Puri, mentioned in SilàhAra records. Mahananda’s 
relationship with Harapdladeva or Aparürka is not known. He 
may perhaps have been a brother of the former. 





———— 


1 B.G., I, ii, p. 19, note No. 3. > B.G., I, ii, p. 19. 
* Canto, VI, 65—70. 
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The Kadambas were at this time in a bitter struggle 
with the Hoysalas, and so MallikArjuna had no fear from the southern 
side. His Prince of Wales Museum inscription, hailing from Chiplun, 
shows that he was ruling over Ratnagiri district as well till the end 
ofhisreign. Mallikarjuna, however could not long enjoy his kingdom 
in peace. His northern neighbour, Chaulukya Kumarapéla of 
Gujarat, was an ambitious ruler, and pretending to be offended by 
a pretentious title taken by Mallikarjuna, he invaded his dominions. 

e Kumarapülacharit gives us a detailed, though perhaps a partial 
description of this war.  Kumarapala's general, Ambada, was at 
first heavily defeated by Mallikarjuna near Naosari. Kumarapala, 
however, sent further reinforcements to his general and in the second 
battle Mallikarjuna was defeated and slain. The Kwmarapalacharst 
includes Konkana among the provinces ruled over by Kumárapáta ; 
it would seem probable that the successor of Mallikarjuna was 
compelled to recognize the suzerainty of the conqueror for some time. 


Aparaditya Il, c. 1170 to c. 1195 A.D. 


Aparaditya’s relationship with his predecessor Mallikàrjuna 
is not known at present; he may have been his son or nephew. 
His Parel inscription describes him as Mahdardjadhiraja-Konkana- 
chakravarii It would therefore appear that soon after his accession, 
he overthrew the Chaulukya yoke. The Kalyani Chàlukyas had 
ceased to be any power of importance by this time and could not 
forbid the assumption of imperial titles by an erstwhile feudatory 
of theirs. Nothing definite is at present known about the reign 
of this ruler. His Parel inscription is dated 1187 A.D.; we may 
presume that he died within about a decade of that event. 


Ke$siraja, c. X195 vo c. 1240 A.D. 


The Bombay Gazetteer refers to two unpublished inscriptions 
of this ruler, one dated 1203 and the ether 1238 A.D.* From the 
latter inscription we learn that KeSiraja was the son of his predecessor 
Aparáditya II. It is clear that this ruler enjoyed a long reign of 
about 45 years. He could not however long preserve the independent 
status won by his father. During his reign, the Yadavas of Devagiri 
were rapidly extending their power over the Deccan and Karnatak, 
and Ketirja must have been compelled by them to recognize their 
suzerainty. Probably his kingdom too must have diminished in 
size. : 





—— 





1 Ibd., canto, VI, 41-72. 2? J.B.B.R.A.S., XII, p. 333. 
* Vol. I, ii, p. 20, n. 3. 
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Somesvara, c. 1240 to c. 1265. 


The Bonibay Gazetteer refers to two stone inscriptions of this 
ruler which have not yet been published, and which it is not now 
easy to trace.! One of them is Katad 1259 A.D. and the other 1260 
A.D. 'They record grants of land in Thana district, but do not 
specify the grantor's relationship with KeSiraja. But probably 
he was a son of KeSiraja (or KeSideva). 

We find no Silàhára inscriptions subsequent to the time of 
SomeSvura. Hemadri, on the other hand, states that the Yadava 
ruler Mahadeva defeated and killed a king of Konkan named Soma.* 
It would therefore appear that Some$vara was the last ruler of the 
Thana house and that after his death his kingdom was annexed by 
the Vàdavas of Devagiri, and governed through their own governors. 
1260 A.D. is the last known date of Someévara f in D AD A.D. 
we find a Yadava governor ruling over the kingdom of the $ 
os extinction of the Silahara power may therefore be dated c. i265 


From Hemádri we learn that Mahadeva invaded Konkan with 
a large army strong in elephants. SomeSvara was signally defeated 
on land and took resort to his ships. Mahadeva attacked him with 
a naval squadron, and in this naval engagement, SomeSvara seems to 
have been drowned. For, Hemadri says that Soma preferred drowning 
because he thought that the submarine fire would be much less harm- 
ful than the fire of Mahádeva's wrath.‘ 

Some Virgal stones uear Borivalli railway station (near Bombay) 
commemorate the deaths of heroes, who fell in some action carried 
out upon land and sea. Some of the stones show the land battle in 
which elephants took part ; while others depict the lines of vessels 
poprie by oars, both i in advance upon the enemy and the melée 

. Since Mah&deva’s force was strong in elephants, and since 
the stone from the sculptures upon it appears to a. to the 12th 
or I3th century A.D., it is quite possible, as Cousens has 
that these stones may be commemorating the heroes who fell in 
the battle between Some$vara and Mahádeva.* 

The kingdom of the Süàhàras of Thana included Northern 
Konkan, ie. southern portion of Surat district and the districts 


1 Ibid., p. 21, n. I. 
3 Cf. :—Sardham jananyá& saha jivitena Somedvarasyapi jahara rajyam, v. 49, 
Raja) , Chaiurvargachinidnani. 
J.RA.S, V, p. 178. 
t Etatpratapo bahiramburüseraurvontarepyasti kutah prayāmi 
chirarh vimrisyeti yadiyavairl Someśvaro vüdavameva yatah. v. 18, ibid. 
* Cousens, Medieval Archttecture of the Dakkan, p. a1 and Pl. XV. 
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of Thana, Alibag, and Ratnagiri. ‘The last mentioned district came 
under this house sometime after the extinction of the SilAharas of 
Southern Konkan. Documents of their contemporaries describe 
the Northern Silàharas as rulers of 'Thana!; Thana therefore was 
their main capital. They had a subsidiary capital at a place called 
Pur which is not yet possible to identify satisfactorily. It is 
described as a dvipa and a naval attack is mentioned in connection 
with its capture by Pulake$in IL* It is therefore suggested that 
Puri may have been situated on the island of Gharapuri. Cousens 
has objected to this view on the ground that the island is too small 
to permit the location of a capital, and shows no traces of fortifica- 
tions. Dvipa can denote also a peninsula and it is quite possible 
that Puri may have been situated somewhere in the island of Balsetti 
as Cousens suggests) A fort in Salsetti would be’ practically 
surrounded on all sides by water, and could be approachable from 
the Thana side in case of emergency more easily than a fort, in 
Ghür&purl. ‘The Aihole inscription describes Puri as Afarajaladheh 
$rih, suggesting that it was a wealthy port on the western coast. 
This also would suggest the location of Puri somewhere in Salsetti, 
The question can perhaps be satisfactorily solved only by the Spe 
of the archseologist, if it is lucky to discover inscriptions helping 
the identification. 


Tur S$rAmARAs OP KOLHAPUR 


The third Silàhàra house, which rose into prominence at the 
beginning of the rrth century, was ruling over Southern Maratha 
Country, viz. portions of Satara and Belgaum districts and the State 
of Kolhapur. It probably held sway for some time over a portion 
of southern Konkan as well Kolhapur, Panhala fort, and 
Valavade * are mentioned as the capitals oft this dynasty in its records. 
It is possible that Panhala was the summer, Kolhapur the winter, 
and Valavade the monsoon capital. According to the Vikram- 
ankadevacharit, cantos VIII and IX, the marriage of the Chalukya 
emperor Vikramaditya VI with the Vidyadhara, i.e. Siláhàra princess 
Chandaladevi or Chandralekh4, took place in her father's capital at 
Karhátaka or modern Karad in Satara district. It is therefore 





1 E.G., Narendra inscription, E.I., XIII, p. 310. 

3 Aihole inscription, E.I., VI, p. x. 

* Cousens, Medieval Architecture of the Dakkan, Appendix. 

* Vajavade may be either the village VaJavade in Kolhapur State about 16 miles 
to the south-west of Kolhapur, or it may be the village of Walava in Satara district, 
about Am miles to the north-east of Kolhapur. The first alternative seems to be 
more y. ' 
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suggested that Karad may have been the capital of this house. 
Most of the records of this house are, however, to be found in Kolhapur 
State; Mahalakshmi of Kolhapur was their titulary deity. It is 
therefore probable that Kolhapur was the chief headquarter of 
their administration. Karad may-have been a provincial head- 
quarter, perbaps the capital of a royal viceroy. i 

The chronological and genealogical table of this house is as 
follows :— 

Jatiga I 


Nayivarman 
Chandra 
Jatiga II, c. 1000 to c. 1020 A.D. 


| | 
dus Gadi I Kirtirája Chandraditya 


| €. 1020—c. 1055 
Marasimha, c. 1055 toc 1075 A.D. ; known year, 1058 A.D. 


l 
S II Balala z Bhoja Gapjalāditya, €. IL 10-1140 À D., 
€. 1075-1086 c. 1086-1095 €. 1095-111O known years, 1110, 
A.D. A.D A.D. 1135 A D. 


Vijayaditya, c. 1140-6. 1175 A.D ; 
known D I143, 
1153 A.D. 


Bhojga II, c. 1175-c. 1215 A.D ; 
kn 


own years from 
1179 to 1205 AD 


The first three personages in the above genealogy are mentioned 
only in the Tāļale plates of Gandaraditya. Subsequent records 
omit them altogether,’ and the Tāļale plates also supply very little 
information about them. It is not improbable that they had not 
in their own days achieved even the feudatory status, and that they 
were called as kings only by their descendants when they had become 
real rulers. Their period may be conjecturally taken to be c. 940 
to c. x600 A.D. 


Jaftga II, c. 1000 to c. 1020 A.D. 


The grandson of this ruler, king Màrasirhha, is known to be 
ruling in 1058 A.D.; we may therefore place his reign between 
c. 1000 to c. 1020 A.D. In his grandson's record? he is described 





1 Eg. Kolhapur and Bamani inscriptions of Vijayaditya, dated 1143 and 1151 
A.D. respectively. £.J., IIT, p. 211. 
3 J.R.A.S., IV, p. 281. eer 
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as Tagaranagarabhuüpalaka and Parnaladwrgádrisimha ; it is there- 
fore clear that he was ruling over portions of Kolhapur State and 
holding the fort of Panbalà. The Ràshtrakütas who were formerly 
ruling over this area, had fellen, their successors the Chalukyas 
were engaged in a bloody war with the Paramáras and the Cholas ; 
and so Jatiga may have succeeded in carving out a principality for 
himself near Kolhapur. 


Gonka, c. 1020 to c. 1055 A.D. 


From the Miraj plates of Jayasitnha’ we learn that that king 
had conquered Kolhapur and south, Konkan before 1024 A.D. It 
would appear that this Chalukya conquest took place towards the 
end of Jatiga’s or the beginning of Gonka’s reign. Gonka submitted 
to the inevitable and was allowed to retain his patrimony. 

In his son's record Goüka is described as the conqueror of 
Karhada (modern Karad), Mairifija (Miraj) and Konkan.* It is 
clear that Goüka was an ambitious ruler and may have extended 
his sway over these territories as an agent for, or with the consent 
of, his feudal lords. Jayasimmha had conquered south Konkan ; 
he may have for the convenience of administration, allowed Gonka 
to rule over such portions of south Konkan, which he could manage 
to hold against the Kadambus. 

Whether the lordship ovet Konkan claimed by Gonka included 
northern Konkan as well we do not know. We have seen above 
how the conquest of their territories by the enemies, ie. the 
Kadambas, is attributed by a record of the northern Silàharas to 
dàyádavyasana. This dáyadavyasana may refer to dissensions among 
the brothers Chhittarája, Nágàrjuna and Mummuni or their sons, or 
it may refer to an ‘attack from the Siláha:as of Kolhapur. If the 
latter alternative is the correct one, the offensive must have been 
taken by Gonka, and his lordship over Konkan may have for a time 
at least included portions of northern Konkan. 

. Tāļale plates mention two brothers of Gofika, Güvala and 
Kirtiraja, both of whom are given the title of king! Kolhapur 
inscription of Vijayáditya* states that Gonka had t brothers. 
Güvala, Kirtiràja and Chandráditya. The title king however is 
not given to any of these brothers. It would therefore appear 
that only Gonka was the real king and his brothers are given 
designations like nyipa out of mere courtesy, or because they 





! LA., e» . I8. * J.R.A.S., IV, p. 281 (Senskrit transcript.) 
! J.B.B.R. t XIII, p. 2; cf. : Tadbhrata Gavalo rdjà nirjilárivrajobhavat. 
* E.I., III, p. 211. 
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In occupying important posts as governors under their eldest 
brother. 
Maérasimha, c. 1055 to c. 1070 A.D. 


Gofka was succeeded by his eldest son Márasimha.* No specific 
litical achievements of this ruler are known. His description 
in the Tájale plates? is conventional and we may conclude that 
he was not a particularly ambitious ruler. His copperplate grant 
describes the fort of Kilagila as his capital* This Kilagila fort 
is probably identical with Parnàla-durga or Panhalà which is so 
often mentioned as a capital of the Kolhapur Silaharas. 


Güvala II, c. 1075 to c. 1086 A.D. 


Güvala was the eldest son of Márasimha and we may presume 
that he succeeded his father in the normal course of events in c. 1075, 
though we have so far discovered no grants issued by him. He is 
mentioned as a king in the grants of his successors, though they 
did not belong to his direct line. 

Güvala had four brothers, Gaügadeva, Ballaja, Bhoja, and 
Gandarüditya. The history of the period between 1075 and 1110 
has become complicated because all these princes are mentioned as 
kings and rulers in Silahara records. Of these brothers, Gangadeva is 
mentioned along with his brothers in only one inscription,’ and we 
may presume that he may have died young without ascending the 
throne and so he is passed over in other records. The youngest 
brother Gandardditya is definitely known to have ruled alone at 
least from r110 to rr4o A.D., for we have got his grants issued 
during this period. Between 1085 A.D., the conjectural date of 
Güvala's death, and 1110 A.D., the earliest known date of Gandar- 
aditya, Ballala, and Bhoja must have ruled the kingdom. 


Ballája, c. 1186 to c. 1195 A.D. 


Güvala was succeeded in 1186 A.D. by Ballája. The date of 
his accession can be fixed with the help of an inscription on a beam 





1 See addenda, p. 51. 

* Mürasirhha's own plates (J.R.A.S., OS., IV, p. 281) first describe Gonkala, 
then his younger brother Cüvala, and then state yritan rene wit fN | 

"This no doubt suggests that Márasithha was a son of Güvala. Butiue editing 
ol these plates, done in 1837, is far from satisfactory. All other properly edited 
1ecords definitely assert that Márasirhha's father was Gonka: for instance cf:— 
wa tage us eixféw:) Bamani inscription, E.I., IIl, p. 212; ww dtwgwmewa- 
attunt ara age: | Kolhapur inscription; ibid., p. 209. 

* J.B.B.R.A.S., XIII, p. I. t J.R.A.S., IV, p.281. 

* €I. III, p. 207. 
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in Siddheávara temple‘at Haveri in Belgaum district. This record 
was issued in the second year of Ballá]a's reign and is dated, accord- 
ing to Cousens, in 1187 A.D. An inscription from Kolhapur 
definitely states that Ballàla was elder than Bhoja? and we may 
presume that he must have ruled for a few years before Bhoja's 
accession as indicated by the Haveri inscription. His reign was 
bey gi a short one and inay have probably terminated by about 
1195 A.D. i 
7 Bhoja I, c. 1195 to c. 1110 A.D. 


Herley inscription, dated 1108 A.D., first mentions Bhojadeva 
and then records a grant made by his brother king Gandardditya, 
‘the sovereign of Valvad, whose fame was extensive’? From the 
way in which ine record mentions these two brothers, it is clear 
that in 1108 A.D. Bhoja was the real king and Gandaraditya was a 
royal viceroy at Valavade invested with plenary powers. 

Achugi II, the Sinda ruler of Velburga, is said to have reptilsed 
a certain Bhoja, who had invaded his tetritory.! Achugi’s known 
date is 1122 A.D., and he may have ruled for some years before this 
date. Bhoja, the opponent of Achugi, can therefore be our Silàhára 
Bhoja, whose latest known date is r108 A.D. To judge from the 
Sinda accounts of this venture, it was not successful. 

According to Bilhana, ysis VI (ro76-1127 A.D.) 
had married a Vidyadhara, i.e. Silahara princess, named Chandra- 
lekhà, at Karad, her father's capital? This princess must have 
belonged to the Kolhapur Siláhára family, for Karad was one of its 

ovincial capitals. Buhana does not mention the name of Chandra- 
ekhá's father ; probably he was either Marasithha or one of his five 
sons. 
Gandardditya, c. 1110 to 1140 A.D. 


We have records where Gandaraditya alone is mentioned as 
king ranging from the years 1110" to 1135? A.D. It is therefore 
clear that he succeeded Bhoja and ruled alone as king from 
c. 1IIO to c. X140 A.D. 

Gandaraditya claims to be the undisputed king of Konkan. 
During the rule of Gendaráditya, from c. 1115 to 1126 A.D., the 
Silahara ruler of Thana, Apararka I, was ousted from his patrimony by 





1 Cousens, Chalukyan Architecture, p. 81. Cousens is not however sure about the 
correctness of the date. ‘he inscription is only referred to and not published. 

3 £I., III, p. 207. 
i B.B.RA.S dp Pe T. 
4 .B.R. “ XI, p. > bid., p. s 
° aodio i VIT and DE din 
? J.B.B.R.A.S., XI, p. 3. 8 Ibid., II, p. 266. 
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Jayakeáin II of Goa. A record of Vijayáditya's time, son of Gandara- 
ditya, states that he had reinstated the fallen lord of Sthünaka or 
'Thana. Gapdar&ditya was old at this time; he seems to have sent 
his crown prince Vijayüditya to the help of Apararka. After defeat- 
ing Jayakeéin II, the crown prince seems to have occupied a portion 
of Konkan, after wresting it away from the Kadamba ruler, who 
was engaged in a grim fight with the Hoysala.* Greater part of 
south Konkan however continued to be under the Kadambas. 

Gandarüditya was interested in executing works of public 
utility. At Irukydi in Miraj district he built a lake called da- 
samudra on the bank of which he built temples in honour of the 
Buddha, Jina and Satkara.* It is clear that he gave equal honour to 
the three main faiths of the land. Another document refers to his 
feeding a hundred thousand Brahmanas at Prayag near Kolhapur, 
where the Kasari and the Kumbhi join to give rise to the 
Pafichaganga. 


Vijaydditya, c. 1140 to c. 1175 A.D., known years, 1143, 1151 and 
1153 A.D. 

. Gandaraditya was succeeded by his son Vijayaditya in 
€. 1040, bien ird ruled up to 1175 A.D. He was an able and 
ambitious ruler. His a lord Taila III was m wi maintain 
his imperial position, and a conspiracy was being formed against 
bim by his minister Bijjala with the help of the feudatories. 
Vijayaditya joined this conspiracy and Satara plates of his son claim 
that it was through him that Bijjala got the sovereignty.* It is 
probable that Vijayáditya must have played a prominent part 
in the revolution, which put an end to the Chilufya supremacy. 
The same record states that he reinstated the fallen lords of Sthanaka 
and Goa. We have seen already that Aparārka succeeded in regain- 
ing his patrimony at Thana in c. 1127 A.D., and he seems to have 
got valuable help from Vijay&ditya. Vijayáditya did not ascend 
the throne before 1140 A.D., by which time p rdum was probably 
dead. We need not however disbelieve staten ent in the 
Satara plates about Vijayáditya's help to the fallen lord of Thana, 
for he may have rendered it while he was a yuvarája. His father was 
too old to undertake any military expedition in c. 1125 A.D. 

The reference to Vijaydditya’s reinstating the fallen lord of 
Goa, made in the Satara plates, presents some difficulty. The 





1 Transactions of the Literary Society of Bombay, III, p. 393. 


3 (ABRAS AIL p 3. 
$ plates; Transactions of the Literary Society of Bombay, II, p. 393. 
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chief enemy of Apararka of Thana was JayakeSin of Goa ; if Vijay- 
aditya had sided with Apararka against JayakeSin, how could he 
be supposed to have reinstated a fallen lord of Goa? Enmities in 
politics are however short-lived, and it is not improbable that after 
Jayakegin’s death, his son Permàdideva may have been helped by 
Vijayaditya in his struggle against the Kalachuris, who were their 
common enemies. 

‘These successes must have induced Vijayaditya to assume in- 
dependence. His sovereign Bijjala himself had owed his position 
in no small degree to Vijaydditya’s assistance. Bijjala of course 
would not coucede Vijayáditya's claim to suzerainty and summoned 
him to his court. Siri Dandanatha of Kolhapur, who is mentioned 
in the Bijjalacharit* as having disobeyed his master’s call to attend 
his court, must be none other than Vijayáditya himself. Bijjala 
then marched against him. The account in the Biyjalacharit no 
doubt claims that after a hard won battle Bijjala compelled Vijay- 
Aditya to admit his overlordship. Bijjala, however, soon died after 
this victory and we may presume that Vijayaditya must have 
reasserted his independence soon thereafter. 


Bhoja II, c. 1175 to c. 1215 A.D., known dates from 1179 to 
1205 A.D. 


Bhoja was the last and the greatest ruler of the Kolhapur Silahara 
. family. His father had played the róle of the emperor-maker 
and assumed independence towards the end of his reign. Bhoja 
was determined not to lose the point of vantage won by his 
father ; we find him claiming imperial titles early in his reign.* 
Somadeva, a protégé of the Silaharas, describes Bhoja as Ràjádhi- 
raja, Parame$vara, Paramabhattaraka and Paáchimachakravarti in 
the colophon of his Sabdarnavachandrikd, completed in 1205 
A.D. at a Jina-matha at Ajra in Kolhapur State founded by 
Gandaraditya.* One of his own inscriptions, dated 1187, describes 
his greatness in glowing terms; ‘fear of the edge of Blioja’s sword 
caused Cholarája to take a spear on his head and frightened other 
kings; by the favour of Mahalakshmi Bhoja was worshipped by 
all the kings, he was a Vikrama of the Kali age'.* He was therefore 
ppropnateby known as Virabhoja. It is therefore clear that from 
ut r185 onwards, Bhoja had assumed the imperial titles. 
The imperial ambition of Bhoja could not be checked by the 
Kalachuris, Pat it received a fatal blow from the newly rising power 


3 Quoted in J.R.A.S., IV, p. 34- 
2 See Kolhapur Inscription, dated 1187 A.D., Graham, Kolhapoor, p. 397. 
? I.A., X, p. 75-6. t Graham, Kolhafoor, p. 397, No. 7. 
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ofthe Yadavas. Singhana, who ascended the throne in c. 1210 A.D., 
is described as the eagle, who caused the serpent in the form of 
tne mighty ruler Buoja hiding in the fort of Parnàla or Panhala 
to flee away. It would therefore appear that Singhana attacked 
Bhoja in his advanced old age and inflicted a crushing defeat upon 
him sometime about 1215 A.D. Bhoja fled from his capital and 
could not have long survived his disgrace. He had a son named 
Gandaraditya, at whose instance the Satara grant was made,! but 
we do not Hear of him after his father's death. On the other hand 
we have several records subsequent to the time of Bhoja attesting 
to the rule of the Vadavas in the territory once held by the Silaharas. 
The earliest of these is dated as early as x218 A.D. and hails from 
Kolhapur itself. It refers to the erection of a gate before the temple 
of Ambàbàl at Kolhapur by a son of Singhana. It is therefore 
clear that after the defeat of Bhoja, Singhana did not allow his son 
Gandaraditya to succeed his father, but annexed the kingdom, 
appointing his one of his sons to administer the territories. Thus 
ended the career of the Silaháras of Kolhapur. 


ADMINISTRATIVE, RELIGIOUS, SOCIAL, AND Economic CONDITION 


Let us now consider the data supplied by the Silahara records, 
'throwing light on the administrative, social, religious, and economic 
condition. 

The status of the Silahàra rulers was always, that of the 
feudatories with the exception of one or two rulers, who claimed but 
were not acknowledged to be emperors. ‘heir feudal lords were 
first the Ràshtrakütas and then the Chalukyas, Paramáras or the 
Kadambas. All these houses allowed the Silaharas a very large 
amount of internal autonomy. The earlier grants describe the 
genealogy of the imperial Ràshtraküta house before giving the 
genealogy of the Silaharas; but we do not find even there the 
grants being made with the sanction of the imperial ruler. Unlike 
petty feudatories, the Silàháras had complete control over their 
revenues and could alienate them without the sanction of the 
imperial administration. Later grants do not give even the genealogy 
of the imperial house; it would probably indicate that the 





* Parnala-nilaya-prabala-Bhoja-bhipdla-vyala-vidravana-vihanga-rajak, quoted in 
B.G., I, it, p. 254, n. I. 

Transactions of the Literary Society of Bombay, IXI, p. 393. 

3 See I.A., XII, p. 15 and E.I., IX, p. 195 for other feudatories seeking per- 
mission of the R&shfraküta emperors for alienating revenues. Nowhere do we 
find the Silahiras seeking a similar permission for the alienation of lands or taxes ; 
cf. E.I., ID, pp. 292, 267, etc. 
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internal autonomy increased with the advent of the Chalukyas, the 
Paramaras andthe Kadambas. ‘The feudatories in ancient India had 
to send troops for fighting the battles of their emperors ; there is 
however only one case on record of the Silahdras having participated 
in an dition of the Paramáras ; even there it is doubtful whether 
the Silaharas were then professing any allegiance to the Paramáras.! 
It would appear that'the Silahara rulers simply used to pay some 
tribute to their feudal lords in recoguition of their sovereignty. At 
any rate, no evidence is yet forthcoming to show that their imperial 
overlords exercised any administrative control over the Silaharas. 

Our records throw some light on the machinery of the central 
administration of the Silaharas of Thana. At the head of the 
administration was a ministry consisting of about five ministers. 
The designations of these ministers and their names are usually given 
in their grants. How much is it to be wished that other dynasties 
had followed a similar practice! The Bhandup plates show that 
the ministry of Chhittarája consisted of five members ; Srinaganaiyya 
was the prime-minister or sarvadhikárin, foreign ministers were two, 
Sri-kapardin was for Karnatak or the southern kingdoms and 
Sthapaiyya was for the rest of the neighbours. The chief secretary 
was the fourth member of the ministry. The name and designation 
of the fifth member have been omitted through inadvertance.* 

Under Mummuni in xo60 A.D. been de was Mahamátya 
or premier, Naganaiyya was Mahdpradhana, Jogalaiyya was 
foreign minister, Vakadaiyya was foreign secretary (lekhasandhs- 
vigrahika) and two persons were in charge of the treasury. In 
the atan plates of Anantadeva we find a ministry of four 
only in 1095 A.D., the premier, the foreign minister, the treasurer and 
the assistant treasurer being its members.‘ These records further 
show that sometimes ministerial offices continued in the same 
family for more than one generation. 

Towns in the kingdom were under the charge of committees 
consisting mostly of non-officials. A concrete case is supplied by 
the Bha plates, where we find the administration of Gunapura 
being conducted by a committee consisting of AmbuSresthin, 
Vapayyaésreshthin, merchant Chelapayya, Brahmana Govanayya, etc." 
Important classes of the community seem to have been represented 
on the committee. 

We get the mention of some taxes in our records. Goods 
imported from abroad were taxed at the ports; the tax on goods 





p.2 
A., V, p. 278. 3 J.B.B.R.A.S., XII, p. 329. 
.A., IX, p. 33. 5 E.I., I, p. 274. 
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coming by the sea from other parts of the country was Iés$ than the 
tax on goods coming from foreign countries.  Octroi duties in 
kind on merchandise like ghee, betelnuts, pi oods, oil, vegetables, 
etc. imported in the various towns of the aedon, are mentioned in 
several inscriptions Land tax was the mainstay of the govern- 
ment revenue: The State claimed ownership over forests, and heirless 
property lapsed to it.’ i 

The Siláhára administration seems to have been very methodical. 
From the Bhadan plates we learn that government used to keep the 
originals of the copperplates in a State Record of Right kept at 
the capital Thana.‘ The conditions on which a claimant’s right to 
the land under a charter was conceded are given in the following 
verse in the Kharepatan plates of Rattaraja* :— 

Mudraguddhath bhuktisuddharh kriyaSuddharm sachihnakath 

RáàjasvahastaSuddhaiü cha guddhimayati $&isanam. 
‘The claim under a charter is allowed when it bears a royal 
signature, possesses a seal with the royal insignia, is properly drafted 
and is accompanied with possession.’ 


Religicus Condition 

Hinduism, Buddhism, and Jainism were all living side by sid. 
m the Silihàra territories. Kanheri was a famous centre of 
Buddhism, and the monks staying there used to get support from 
royal officers for their monasteries. Kanheri records testify to the 
help given for this purpose by a Silàhàra minister. Jainism was 
powerful in Kolhapur district ; a large number of the records of 
the Silaharas of Kolhapur refer to grants made for the support of 
Jain establishments by kings and commoners. All these religions 
were living amicably ; there is no evidence of any persecution. The 
Silaharas themselves were Hindus. The Thana house seems to have 
been a Saivite one as may be inferred from the building of the 
Ambarnath temple ; a verse in the Kharepatan plates of Anantadeva 
suggests that they held in specially high reverence Somanatha at 
Prabhasa.' We also find a minister ot Apararka I making a 
grant in favour of Somanatha temple in 1118 A.D. The Kolhapur 
rulers were the worshippers of Ambābāī situated in their capital. 





: EI., II, p. 292. B E.g., J.B.B.R.A.S., II, p. 267. 
EI., III, p. 274. $ EJI., TI, p. 267. 

: Ibid., p. 292. . ; .,, $ LA., XIII, p. 136. 
Cf. Gatud sai$avà eva sninyasahito drishivà cha Somesvaram 


Tasyágre piturdjaayd jagadalm yah kilayitvagatak, I.A., IX, p. 33. 
*. A.B.O.R.I., V, p. 169. 
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They were however quite catholic in their religious sympathies ; 
we have the typical example of king Gandaráditya, who built 
the temples of Sankara, Jina and the Buddha on the bank of the lake 
Gandasagara built by him. He did not forget to provide decent 
incomes for these temples in order to carry their routine worship.’ 
The royal example was imitated by commoners, we have an example 
of the erection of a Tain Basadi at Kolhapur by a Brahmana donor.* 

Siva, Sürya, Ambabai, Jina, and the Buddha are the deities that 
figure in Silahara records. In the Silàhàra period several temples 
were built for these and other deities, but a majority of these have 
been destroyed by the bigotry of the Portuguese and the Moslems. 
Remnants of these temples at Ambaranath, Pelar, and Valkeswer 
show that many of these temples were conceived and executed on an 
artistic and grand scale.* 

An idea of the daily activities connected with the important 
temples of the age may be gained from the Kharepatan plates of 
Rattarája. The image was worshipped thrice a day and a provision 
was made for maintenance of a Brahmana family for this purpose in 
the temple compound. The usual paraphernalia of well-endowed 
temples included an oilman to supply oil for the nandadipa, a 

ardener for supplying flowers for daily worship, a potter to supply 
FAs for daily food and a washerman, apparently to wash the clothes 
of the deity and its worshippers. Like the Avveśvara temple of 
this record many other temples used to maintain schools and satiras, 
which heiped considerably the task of the propagation of religion, 
culture, and education.* 

Many of the modern religious beliefs like the efficacy of charity 
during an eclipse, the desirability of feeding a hundred thousand 
Brahmanas, of settling them in life, etc. are to be seen subscribed 
io in the inscriptions of the period.* The tonsure of widows was 
not yet in vogue at least among the Kshatriyas, for the Kharepatan 
plates of Anantadeva describe his enemies’ widows as having long 
hair, lasbalakáni. Widows were refraining from the use of toilet, 
but the hair on the head continued. An inscription from Kolhapur 
refers to the sale of some Vyiitis in a Dharmadeya land by 
Mayikota, a daughter of Chhandoga Someávara. We do not know 
whether this lady had iitierited. the land from her husband or 





1 J.B.B.R.A.S., XIII, p. I. : 

3 Jinapadapadmabhringena viprakulasamuliungarangena, E.I., IU, p. 211. 
3 B.G., I, it, p. 22. t EI., MY, p- 292. 

5 See Altekar, Education in Ancient India, pp. 282-93. 

* J.B.B.R.A.S., XII, p. 1. LA. X, P. 33. 
5 Graham, Kolhapoor, p. 397 Inscription, No. 9. 
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tather ; since her husband is not mentioned, the probability is that 
the land was her stridhana inherited from her father. It would 
appear that women could sell even landed property if it was their 
siridhana. 

Sahavási Brahmanas, now more popularly known as savvá$es 
in Kolhapur-Satara territory, are referred to in our records. Now 
they are regarded as slightly inferior in status to ordinary 
Brahmanas and several stories are current to account for the lower 
status that is given to them. In our period no such ideas prevailed 
in society. We have a record of the times of Bhoja II describing 
a grant made for the purpose of feeding Sahavasi Brahmanas.’ 
The trustees for the grant are four Práhmanas, two Sahavd4sis 
and two Karahatakas. The latter ression would probably show 
that the term Karhàde Bráhmanas of the modern times originally 
denoted Brahmanas from Karhad. 

Some facts of economic interest can be gleaned from our docu- 
ments. Guilds figure in many of our inscriptions. They performed 
a variety of banking work as well Persons anxious to make 
arrangements for the perpetual working of trusts used to invest 
capitalin guild banks. From one of the Kanheri inscriptions which 
records the donation of Bhadravishnu, the Silahara premier, it 
appears that the rate of interest on perpetual deposits was as high 
as 17 per cent Another record from the same locality describes an 
investment in a guild bank and states that the rate of interest would 
be such as would be determined from time to time by tbe experts." 
This provision was a reasonable one ; the guild had to pay interest 
in perpetuity and no definite rate could be guaranteed for all time 
to come. ‘The rate must have obviously varied with the conditions 
of the money market. It is however interesting to note that a 
similar saving clause as to the rate of interest does not appear in the 
numerous inscriptions of this period, which state agreed rates of 
interest on deposits given in perpetuity. It is however quite 
probable that the banks receiving deposits in perpetuity may have 
been allowed to vary the rate of interest if the conditions rendered 
this procedure equitable. 

Fhe Kharepatan plates* throw some light on the standard of 
living of the Bráhmana classes. Brahmanas in charge of the temple 
worship used to receive normally four sivartanas (probably equal to 
20 acres) ot land. If thi land was dry, it would follow that the 
allowance to the temple priest was sufficient for the normal 
needs of an average family. 


N 








1 E.I., III, p. 215. 3 I.A., XIII, p. 136. 
* Ibid., p. 133. t E.I., IO, p. 216. 


N 
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List OF THE SILAHARA INSCRIPTIONS 
Silahavas of Southern Konkan 


r. Kharepatan plates of Rattaraja, Saka 930; Epi. Ind., Vol. 
III, p. 297. P 
Sslaharas of Northern Konkan 


I. Kanheri inscription of Ràshtraküta Amoghavarsha I and 
Silahara Pullasakti ; Saka 765 (?) ; I.A., Vol. VI, p. 102. 

2. ` Kanheri inscription of Rashtrakita Amoghavarsha I and 

. Silahara Kapardin II, Saka 775 (for Saka 773); I.A., Vol. XIII, 
P. 134. : 

3. Kanheri inscription of Ràshtraküta Amoghavarsha I and 
Silahara Kapardin II, Saka 799 ; I.A., Vol. XIII, p. 135. 

4. Bhadan plates of A poraitadevamja. Sa 919 ; Epi. Ind., 
Vol. III, p. 271. i 

5. Thana plates of Arikesarin, Saka 939; Asiatic Researches, 
Vol. I, p. 357. . 

This inscription requires to be re-edited as it is deciphered from 
a far from faultless li aph at a time when the knowledge of 
ancient Indian history an igraphy was 1n its infancy. i 

6. Bhandup plates of Chhittarajadeva, Saka 948; LA. 
Vol. V, p. 277. 

7. Ambaranāth inscription of Mārhvaņirājadeva, Saka 982; 
J.B.B.R.A.S., Vol. IX, p. 219, with plates ; ibid., Vol. XII, p. 329, 
with plates. di 

. Kharepatan plates of Anantapala, Saka 1016; I.A., 
Vol. IX, 33, with plates. . 

9. Somanátha inscription of Aparáditya 1, now in the Prince 
of Wales Museum, Bombay; Vikrama Samvat 1176=Saka Sari- 
vat 1041 ; A.B.O.R.I., Vol. V, p. 169. 

Io. Vadavalli plates of Apararka I, Saka 1049; J.B.B.R.A.S., 
Vol. XXI, p. 505. 

II. An inscription of Aparàáditya I, Saka 1051; Festgabe der 
Dr. Jacobi, p. 189. Referred to by Mr. Kane in his Htstory of 
Dharmasastra Literature, p. 353. 

12. Chanje stone inscr -tion of Aparáditya I, Saka ro60; 
referred to in B.G., I, ii, p. 19, n. 2. I was able to trace this stone in 
the Prince of Wales Museum, Bombay. 

I3. Sopárà stone inscription of Haripdladeva, Saka 1071 ; 
referred to in B.G., I, ii, p.19,n.3. The suggestion in the Gazetteer 

, that the name of the king here may be Kurapáladeva has to be 
rejected in view of the clear reading of the king's name as Haripála- 
deva on the inscription No. 14 below. i 
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I4. Agüshi stone inscription of Haripaladeva, Saka 1072; 
referred to in thd. ‘This stone is now in the Prince of Wales Museum, 
Bombay. 

15. Borivali station stone inscription of Haripaladeva, Saka 
1075 ; referred to in ibid. The present whereabouts of this stone are 

own. 

16. British Museum inscription of the reign (?) of Haripaladeva, 
Saka 1076 ; referred to in Kielhorn's List, No. 310. 

17. Karanjaon (Bassein) stone inscription of Haripaladeva, 
undated (?), referred to in B.G., I, ii, p. 19, n. 3. 

18. Bombay Asiatic Society's fragmentary stone inscription of 
Mallikarjuna, Saka 1079; referred to in Kielhorn's List, No. ut 
This stone is now in the Prince of Wales Museum, Bombay. e 
stone originally hailed from Chiplun. ; 

19: Bassein inscription of Mallikarjuna, Saka 1082 ; referred to 
in B.G., I, ii, p. 19. The present whereabouts of this stone are 
unknown. 

20. Lonád (Bhivandi Taluka) stone inscription of Aparáditya 
II, Saka 1106 ; referred to in B.G., I, ii, p. 20 and n. 2. The present 
whereabouts are unknown. 

21. Bombay Asiatic Society's inscription of Aparáditya II, 


23. Bombay Asiatic Society's inscription of Aparaditya II, 
Saka 1109, referred to in B.G., I, ii, p. 20, n. 2. 

24. Kalambhom (Bassein) stone inscription of Aparáditya 
II s undated ; referred to in ibid. The present whereabouts 
of this stone are unknown. 

25. Mandavi (Bassein Taluka) stone inscription of Keéideva, 
Saka 1125; referred to in ibid. The present whereabouts are 
unknown. 

26. Lonād (Bhivandi Taluka) stone inscription of Keáideva, 
Saka 1161; referred to in ibid. The present whereabouts are 
unknown. . 

27. Rànvad (near Uran) stone inscription of Someévara, 
Saka 1181 ; ref to in tbid., p. 21, n. I. is inscription is now 
in the Prince of Wales Museum, Bombay. Its date, Saka 1171, as 
given in the Gazetteer is wrong. Its correct date is Saka 1181, which 
was a Siddhartha Sarhvatsara, as the record states. 
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28. Bombay Asiatic Society's inscription of Someévara, 
Saka 1181; referred to in Kielhorn’s List, No. 314. This stone is 
now in the Prince of Wales Museum, Bombay. 

29. Chànje (near Uran) inscription of Someévara, Saka 1182 , 
referred to in B.G., I, ii, p. 21, n. 1. I was able to trace this stone in 
the Prince of Wales Museum, Bombay. 


Some contemporary Records 


I. Narendra (Dharwar Taluka) inscription of Chalukya king 
Vikramaditya VI and Kadamba king Jayakeíin II, Saka 1047: 
Epi. Ind., Vol. XIII, p. 298. 

2. Bhàvihàl inscription of Kadamba king Jayakesin II, Saka 
1048 ; referred to in B.G., I, ii, p. 568, n. 6. 


Silahavas of Kolhapur 


I. Miraj plates of Marasirnha, Saka 980; J.R.A.S., old series, 
Vol. IV, p. 281 ; Cave Temples of Western India, p. 102, with plates. 

2. Háveri inscription of Ballà]a, Saka 1009 (?) ; referred to in 
Cousen's Chalukyan Architecture, p. 86. 

3. Honnur Canarese inscription of Ballàja and Gandardditya, 
undated ; I.A., Vol. XII, p. 102. 

4. Talale plates of Gandaraditya, Saka 1032-3; /.B.B.R.A.S., 
Vol. XIII, p. 1. 

5. Herley Canarese inscription of Gandaráditya, Saka 1040; 
Graham's Kolhafoor, p. 349, No. 2. 

6., Kolhapur Khasbag copperplates of Gandaraditya, dated 
Saka 1048 (AShddha-Sukla-chaturthyam Samvare). ‘These plates 
. were discovered in April 1935 in Khasbag of Kolhapur while it was 
being levelled for the Silver Jubilee celebrations. They will be soon 
edited in the Epigraphia Indica. 

7. Kolhapur Canarese inscription of Gandaraditva, Saka 1058 ; 
J.B.B.R.A.S.,, Vol. II, p. 266, No. 6; Graham's Kolhapoor, p. 349, 
No. 2. 

8.: Kolhapur Sanskrit and Canarese inscription of Gandaraditya, 
undatell ; Graham’s Kolhapoor, p. 357, No. 3. 

9. | Kolhapur inscription of Vijayaditya, Saka 1065; Epi. Ind., 
Vol. III, p. 209. 

IO. Miraj Canarese inscription of Vijayáditya, Saka 1065 and 
1066 ; P.S.0.C.I., No. 

Ir. Bamani inscription of Vijayaditya, Saka 1073; Epi. Ind., 
Vol. III, p. 212. 

x2., Shedbal inscription of Vijayaditya, Saka 1075 ; referred to 
in B.G., T, ii, p. 548, n. 6. 
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I3. Kolhapur Canarese inscription of Bhoja II, Saka rror; 
Kolhapoor, p. 382, No. 6. i 

14. Kolhapur inscription of Bhoja II, Saka 1109; ibid., p. 397, 
No. 7. 
15. Kolhapur Town Hall stone inscription of Bhoja II, Saka 
III2, L113 and 1114; Epi. Ind., Vol. IJI, p. 215. 

16. Satara plates of Bhoja II, Saka 1113; Transactions of the 
Literary Society of Bombay, Vol. ITI, p. 393. 


Records of the Contemporaries 
I. Khidrapur inscription of Vadava king Singhana, Saka 
1136; J.B.B.R.A.S., Vol. XII, p. 7. 
2. Kolhapur inscription of Vadava king Singhana, Saka 1140 ; 
Graham, Put tat p. 425, No. 11. 
3. Tilivalli (Dharwar Dt.) I$vara temple Sanskrit and Canarese 
oe of Vadava king Singhana, Saka i160; P.S.O.C.I., 
o. II2. » 


Addenda to pp. 37-8. 
WAS GONKA THE ELDEST BROTHER? 


In the Kolhapur plates of Gandaraditya, discovered in April 
1935, which were very kindly shown to me by the authorities of the 
Rajaram College, Kolhapur, there occur the following genealogical 
verses:— 

q ZGICDHRSCIUGEP an a 
Ware Tiare aeea ay fT | 
dat afa mega: Stabe aa 
regt ufa faaan: | 
Teautss ARTA wifaxrstsmster T | 
inama uu UARA | 

If we construe the word agraja in the last line of the first verse 
above with Gühaleáa in the next verse, Güvala or Gühala will have 
to be regarded as the eldest brother. But such was not the case. 
The proposed construction is faulty and far fetched. To construe 


one word in one verse with another in the next one is a far fetched 
procedure. The word, agraja goes more naturally with word 
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nandana in the preceding line and shows that Gonkala was the 
first born son of Jatiga II. Agraja does not necessarily denote the 
eldest brother; it is also used for the eldest son ; ef :—eraifa farg- 
weurifradu: aga wwe] ma, Harshacharit, 4th Uchchhvása. 
It may be further pointed out that in all the Sil&hàra records e.g. 
Kolhapur and Bamani Inscriptions of Vijayaditya, Marasithha’s 
grant and the newly discovered Kolhapur copper plates) Gonka is 
invariably mentioned first among his brothers. This also shows 
that he must have been the eldest brother. 


THE SÜFI MOVEMENT IN INDIA 


SUFI ORDERS 
By Mp. ENAMUL Hag 


Orders among the Sütis were not of recent origin ; it is as old 
as the origin of Süfi theosophy in the Muslim world. As to the 
origin of Sifi orders Dr. Margoliouth observes :— The growth of 
orders is an obscure subject, and nothing is more remarkable in 
Islàmic history than the speed with which these systems have been 
propagated. It must be remembered that eastern people are highly 
impressionable to systematic devotion of any sort ; and it is probable 
that the institution of pilgrimage which gathers together crowds 
of Muslims with their religious emotions kindled to fanaticism 
facilitates such propaganda to an extraordinary degree.’ (Muham., 
p.213.) Before passing such an unwarrantable remark on the origin 
of a great thought-movement like Süfism, one should consider 
the fact that the various forms of devotion, which ate still pre- 
valent in Islam, are remarkably systematic and are conspicuously 
unitary ; and yet there is a great deal of diversity of view which 
has brought about this. Let us try to find out the reason for this 
diversity. 

Süfi theosophy had in its origin a great tendency to individual- 
ism. Inits inception, it was neither meant for the ordinary common 
folk, nor for any coterie of intellectuals. Illumination of the indivi- 
dual soul by the culture of everyone's self was the aim and object 
of the early Süfis. Great Süfis of eighth and ninth centuries A.D. 
achieved this illumination by individual exertion, mortification 
and austerity. This individualistic tendency among the Süfis led 
each individual to the way of thinking out a theosophic system 
according to his own mentality and his intellect. Hence, each system 
of Süfr theosophy bears a clear stamp of an individual who sha 
it and worked it out in the line, invented or discovered by him. 
In this way, when one system took a final shape and when, following 
that definite -system, any individual attained the ideal as desired 
by him, others with similar tendencies—accepted the path laid 
down by him. This was a kind of servile imitation, but it was 
helpful to some. In any case, the disciples clung round the master 
and the new group, often named after the master or founder, grew 
up. As it is a case with all groups or sects, after the formation 
of a well-defined order; many new formalities and rituals were, 
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in course of time, introduced The beginning of Süfi orders is thus 
as old as the origin of Süfiism itself 

The earliest of the orders of which we hear from the Süfis, 
is the Basri order, founded by the Hasan of.Basrah (d. 728 A.D.). 
The next one was perhaps the Adhami, founded by Ibrahim-ibn- 
Adham (d. 777 A.D). Whatever might have been the history, 
the rapidity with which these Süfi orders were increasing is remark- 
able. Dr. Margoliouth seems to be in the right in assigning the 
cause of rapid growth of the Süfi orders during the ninth and tenth 
centuries of the Christian era. These orders became known and 
their doctrines were preached and popularized among the masses 
of different cousitries through the agency of the pilgrims to Mecca 
where the Muslims of distant countries used to assemble once a year. 
A deeper cause was of course the appearance of inventive Süfis in 
early centuries of Islam. Another factor contributing largely 
to the increment, was the absorption of Aryan civilization of Persia 
and of Greece by Islim. Austerity and an overwhelming sense 
of the Divine presence of Arabian Islam, mingled with the subtle 
philosophical bent of Aryan mind, produced the result of these new 
experiments in the field of religion and mystic speculations 

However, before the advent of the Süfis to India, they belonged 
to many schools of Safi thought. Every school was re i 
as a Khandan or family or order. Many such orders were probably 
introduced and subsequently established in India, some of which 
became extinct through want of support of the Indians. The 
history of the introduction of these orders is as obscure as their 
creeds. The Süfi treatises of India only contain the account of a 
few of these Süfis and their particular theosophy. 

The Ain-i-Akbari furnishes us with a list of Süfi orders that 
had been prominent in India up to the time of Akbar, the Great 
(1565-1605). We give below the names of those orders chrono- 
logically with names of their founders and dates of their deaths:— 


I. Habibi .. .. Khwajah Habib Ajmi—Contemporary with 
Hasan Basri (d. 728 A.D.). : 
2. Zaydi .. .. Shaykh 'Abdu-'] Wahid bin Zayd (d. 743 A.D.). 
3. Adhami .. .. Kbwüjah Ibrahim bin Adham Balkhi (d. 777 
A.D.). 
4. ‘Ayyadi .. .. Kbwājah Fudayl bin ‘Ayyad (d. 803 A.D.). 
5. Karkhi .. .. M'arüf Karkhi (d 815 A.D.). 
6. Saqa .. .. Hasan Sari Saqati (d. 865 A.D.). 
7. Taytün .. .. Bayizid Bistàmi Tayfür Shami (d. 874 A.D.). 
8. Hubayn .. .. Kbwàjah Hubayratu-'l-Basri (d. goo A.D.). 
9. Junaydi .. ,. Junayd Bagbdadi (d. gro A.D.). 
I0. Chishti .. .. Abii Ishaq Chishti (d. 965 A.D.). 
rir. Gaájrüni .. .. Abū Ishaq Gajrüni (d. 1034 A.D.). 
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12. Suhrawardi .. Shaykh Shihabu-’d-Din Abū Nazib Suhrawardi 
(d. 1167 A.D.) 

13 Furdausi . .. Shaykb Najmu-'d-Din Kubra Firdausi (d. 1221 
AD.). 

x4. Tūsi x .. 'Alàu-'d-Din Tüsi—Contemporary with Najmu- 
'd-Din Kubra. 


The above list of fourteen orders, given by Abü-'l-fadl is not 
complete in itself ; he had admitted the inadequacy of his list (vide, 
Ain, Vol. III, p. 257). He only furnishes us with a list of those 
orders that were prominent in India up to the end of the sixteenth 
century A D. Besides these we know that the following orders 
became prominent afterwards :— 


15. Shattàán .. .. Shattür. Probable date (1200-1300 A.D.). 

16. Qàdii  .. .. ‘Abdu-’l-Qadir of Jilàn (1078-1166 A.D.). 

17. Qalandari .. Qalandar Vüsuf al-Andalusi. Not known. 

18. Naqshbandi .. Bahi’u-’d-Din Naqshband (d 1389 A D.). 

ig. Üwys .. .. Uwys Karani—Contemporary with Hadrat 
Muhammad. 


The Indian Süfis recognized only the fourteen orders of Abü- 
'Fadi The other five, they admit in a peculiar way. They are 
not inclined to acknowledge the separate existence of the other 
‘ive but they include them in the list of fourteen orders in a most 
arbitrary manner. 

What exactly are the views of Indian Süfis about these orders ? 
‘Shey are of unanimous opinion that ' Khirqah-i-darwishi' or the 
cloak of sainthood was bestowed on the Prophet in the night of 
M'iràj or ascension to heaven. After his return from heaven, he 
assembled his companions in the morning and according to the wish 
of God, entrusted Hadrat-‘Ali, amongst others, with the secret of 
divine gnosis ('Ilm-i-m'arifah). In order to single him out as his 
nominee, the Prophet conferred a black woollen cloak on ‘Ali. This 
cloak is traditionally known as ‘ Khirqah-i-Khilàfat ', or the cloak 
of spiritual succession,—because of the fact that whenever a saint 
chooses one as his nominee to succeed him in his life-time or on his 
death he plays the part of the Prophet by the offering of a patchwork 
garment to his future successor. However, ‘Ali was chosen by the 
Prophet as the future inheritor of his divine gnosis. It is said that 
‘Ali initiated seventy persons to his mystic creed during his life- 
time and chose four men to succeed him. Amongst these four 
persons, the first two were his two sons of Karbala fame Hasan 
and Husayn, while the third and the fourth were respectively 
Khwajah Kamil bin Ziyad and Khwajah Hasan of Basrah. Fourteen 
orders, mentioned above and generally known in India as the 
‘Chowdah Khwanwadah ’ trace their spiritual descent from Hasan 
of Basrah who had two great spiritual successors named Khwajah 
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Habib ‘Ajmi and ‘Abdu-‘l-Wahid-bin Zayd. Out of these two 
great spiritual successors of Hasan of Basrah, Habib of 'Ajam was 
at the spiritual head of the following nine orders :—(1) Habibi, 
2) Tayfári, (3) Karkbt, (4) Saqati, (5) Junaydi, (6) Gazrti, (7) Tost, 
8) Firdausi, (9) Suhrawardi and ‘Adbu-‘l-Wa bin Zayd was at 
the spiritual helm of the following five orders, viz. (1) Zaydi, (2) 
‘Ayadi, (3) Adhami, (4) Hubayri, (5) Chishti (Tadhkirah, part I, pp. 


As to the names of these orders, most of them are either known 
after the proper names of their founders or after their titles signi- 
fying the places they: lived in. Only a few orders received their 
names from the causes other than these and we are concerned with 
only one of them such as Naqshbandi. ‘This order was founded by 
Baha-d-Din (d. 1398 A.D.) who was a painter (Naqshband). The 
incident which led to the acquisition of this name to this order 
is thus described in the books of Indian Süfis:—One day, Amir 
Kalal, the spiritual guide of Khwájah Baha‘u-d-Din, ordered his 
disciple (i e. ee should paint the name of ‘ Allah’ 
in all pots that were in hi ion. Baha‘u-d-Din carried out 
the order of his spiritual guide, but by chance many of his pots were 
left unnoticed and hence unpainted. A tell-tale came to know of 
this and accused him before Amir Kalal that he was disobedient. 
Amir at once sent for Bahà'u-d-Din and when he came, he was 
asked to give an explanation about this delinquency. Baha‘u-d-Din 
replied to his master that he had carried out his order to the letter. 
Amir could not believe his disciple and he asked him to show all 
the pots that were with him for the purpose. Baha‘u-d-Din 
exhibited all of the pots one by one and Amir was much satisfied to 
see that all pots were painted with equal care and attention. When 
the exhibition was finished, Amir gladly addressed his disciple as 
' Ay Naqshband' or ‘O Painter’. The mischief monger witnessed 
this miracle, and became ashamed of his conduct. Henceforward 
Baha‘u-d-Din was called the "Naqsbband' or the Painter and the 
order, he founded, was given the name of Naqshbandi (Khàliqiyah, 
pp. 122-123). 

We have already said that the history, concerning India, of 
many of the orders, mentioned above, is very obscure. No Süfi 
treatises furnish us with a clue to unfolding the unlighted pages of 
the history of Süflism in India. The list of fourteen orders given 
in the Ain fairly suggests that up to the end of sixteenth century A.D. 
these orders were very prominent in India. But unfortunately 
Abü-I-Fadl either failed or did not care to inform us about the men 
who first introduced these schools of Stiff theosophy to India. Apart 
from the question of Ain, other Süfi treatises too failed to note this 
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important history. Books on critical study of Süff theosophy are 
of comparatively recent origin in India and none can hope to get 
any adequate help from them at least in the historical concerns. 
However, we give below the names of a few orders and the first 
Süfis who introduced them to India :— 


Names of those who first Probable date of 
introduced them. introduction. 
Khwajah  Mu'inud-Din  Chishti 1193 A.D. 
(d. 1236). 
a) Jalàlu-d-Din Tabrizi (d. 1225) Before 1200 A.D. 
b) Qàdi Hamidu-d-Din Nügür About 1200 A.D. 
d. r 3 


ne 


Üwaysi 
Naqshbandi 


1400). 
Abdilah Shattari (d. 1406) 
(a) ‘Abdul-Karimal-Jili (d. Bet- 


ween 1406-1417). 
(b) Sayyad Ni‘matuliah (d. 1430 
(c) Sayyad Muhammad Ghawth al- 
_ JU (d. 1517). 
Badi‘u-d-Din Ghah-i-Mada&r (d. 


1436). 
Khwajah Baqi Billah (d. 1603).. 


Between 1193-1200 
A.D. 

Before 1072 A.D. 

1324-51 


Before 1400 A.D. 
1388 A.D. 


Between 
A.D 


Before 1400 A.D, 
1482 A.D. 

About 1400 A.D. 
Before 1600 A.D. 


All the above seven orders carry no equal importance to the 
Muslims of India. Amongst these seven, as has been said before, 
only three, viz. Chishti, Suhrawardi, and Qàdiri orders had been 
and are still the most prominent orders in this country. Only of 
late, say from the beginning of the nineteenth century, the seventh 
order, ie. Naqshbandi, has risen to prominence. Chishti and 
Suhrawardi orders produced many famous Süfis, through the personal 
exertion of whom, Süfiism had been established in India on a firm 
footing. During the period of reformation Qàdiri order had a 
favourable time for its self-expansion among the Indians who re 
garded and still regard it as the most puritanic of all Süfi orders 
existing in India. Almost sentimental regard and respect for the 
alleged puritanic character of the Qadiri order, had been best echoed 
by Mawlànà Abdul Haqq Muhaddith of Delhi (d. 1641 A.D.) in the 
few following lines, composed in honour of Abdü-l-Qàdir al-Jili, 
the founder of this order :— 


‘Ghawth-i-A‘azam is a proof of the way to faith 
Surely he is a, guide to the grandees of Islam. 
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Amongst all saints he is the greatest, 
Just as a message-bearing prophet is the most exalted of all 
inspirational prophets. 


Saints are his servants with heart and soul; 
His feet rest on their shoulders.’ (xx) 


Such an excessive regard for the founder of the Qadiri order 
might have led the Indian Muslims to take it to be puritanic in 
character ; otherwise we see very little difference between the Indian 
creeds of the Qadiri and the other orders. The creeds of Qadiri 
order that were introduced to India in the last part of the fourteenth 
century A.D., were perhaps substantially different from the pristine 
Qadiri teachings; otherwise Indian Qàdiri creed should have been 
widely different from other Indian Süfi creeds. 

As Süfism in India spread and the Süfis recruited adherents 
of Indian blood, they and their theosophy no doubt lost original 
purity. In its subjective and eculative side, Sifiism received 
and assimilated many Indian philosophical thoughts which we shall 
attempt in due course to point out to our readers with a desire to 
arrive at the truth. The thing we like to note here is this that the 
loss of purity (ie. of the original Qurànic Islàm) in the region of 
thought soon brought in many divisions in the fold of Süftism in 
India. ‘These divisions were mostly concerning formal observances 
and practices. Just after the advent of Büfiism to India its practices 
began to change and within a century, it became widely varied 
from the practices of other Muslim countries. Before the close of 
the thirteenth century, we see many divisions (which we may call 
stb-orders) had, already made their appearance in the two chief 
orders, ChishtiandSuhrawardi. ‘These do not differ much in principle 
from the parent orders, but they disagree with them in respect of 
many practices and observances. In this connection, Abi-I-Fadl 
has rightly observed, ' Any chosen soul who in the mortification 
of the deceitful spirit and in the worship of God, introduced some 
new motive of conduct and whose spiritual sons in succession con- 
tinued to keep alight the lamp of doctrine, was acknowledged as 
the founder of a new line.’ (Ain. III, p. 357.) Owing to this reason, 
many sub-orders sprang out of every order, within a few centuries. 
Iu many cases, it js difficult to ascertain the exact number of these 
sub-orders and it is still more difficult to gather the life-history of 
those 'chosen souls' who first struck out new paths within the 
main orders. 

It is said that the famous Chishti order of India was split up 
into fourteen divisions ; among them the following six are the prin- 
cipal sub-orders, of which we ' now something :— 
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(i) Kirmāniyah :—Among the disciples of Khwājah Mu'inu- 
d-Din Chishti (1142-1236) the first to differ from him, was ‘Abdullah 
Kirmani of Birbhüm, Bengal. The new sub-order, he founded, 
had a great hold on, and a large following in Radha or Western 
Bengal, and in the modern province of Bihar and Orissa. We shall 
again elaborately discuss about this sub-order in the proper place. 

(ii) Karimiyah :—The next to revolt against his master was 
Pir Karim Silüni. He died in the year 1264 A.D. (Tadhkirah, 
pt. I, p. 103). 

(iii) Sàbiryah :—The third one to revolt, was ‘Ali Ahmad 
Sabir of Kalir (1496-1291). He was a great Chishti saint famous all 
over India. (For his life in detail, vie Tadhkirah, part iI, pp. 2-9). 
This sub-order was named after the title of its founder and how 
its founder acquired this title of ‘ Sabir ' or the Patient, is an interest- 
ing story to tell. It is said that, ‘One day Baba Farid, ‘Ali Ahmad’s 
spiritual director and maternal uncle, bade him give food and alms 
on his behalf to the poor. This he did, and, though stationed at 
the kitchen (langar Khànah) night and day, he did not quit it to 
take his food at his own house. As he got weaker day by day, 
his mother asked him the reason, and he replied that he had taken 
no food for several days as his leader's order bade him distribute 
it to others, but did not authorise him to take any himself. Also 
as he was required to be present at the kitchen, he could not leave 
it. For this he received the name of Sabir (the patient one).' (In. 
Isl., p. 122.) 


(iv) Nizàmiyah:—Sultanu-I-mashàikh Nizàmu-'d-Din Awliyd, 
the renowned Chishti saint of Delhi was the founder of this sub- 
order. He was born at Badàyün in the year 1236, the memorable 
date of Khwájah Mu'in-d-Din Chishti’s death and died in Delhi 
in 1325 A.D. or his life, vide Firishtah ; Tadhkirah, pt. I, pp. 
87-103.) This famous saint of Delhi is largely responsible for the 
regular propagation of Chishti creed in Bengal. His is one of the 
most popular sub-orders of India. His exquisite shrine in Delhi 
still attracts a large number of pilgrims. 

(v) Husamiyah :—Husàmu-'d-Din of Manikpur (Kara) founded 
this sub-order in Bihar. He was a disciple of the famous Bengali 
saint Nüru-'d-Din Qutb-i-‘Alam (d. 1416). His sub-order once 
had a strong hold on Bihar and northern Bengal. His teachings 
had been embodied in the book known as 'Rafiqu-'l-'Árifin' or 
‘the Friend of the Gnostics ', after his death in the year 1477 A.D., 
by his devoted followers. (Tadbkirah, pt. II, pp. 36-37.) 

(vi) Qalandariyah :—This order is regarded by the generai 
consensus of Indian darvishes, as one of the important sub-orders 
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of Chishti order. ‘Though the first Indian Qalandar Sharafu-'d-Din 
Ba ‘Ali Shah had an ordinary connection with the Chishti saints 
of India, we see no reason to include this famous independent order 
to the sub-orders of Indian Chishtis. Almost all the famous saints 
of India owed their ordinary allegiauce to the practices and beliefs 
of more than one order. Bü ‘Ali Shah's connection with the Chishti 
order does not warrant to be more intimate than that. In such a 
case, we are not inclined to regard it as a sub-order of the Chishtis. 
It was quite an independent order, introduced afresh to India, by 
Bà ‘Ali Shah in the latter part of the thirteenth century A.D. But, 
jn spite of all our disinclination to treat it as one of the sub-orders 
of the Chishti order, we are recording an account of it here since 
a good section of the Indian Süfis have considered it to be so. 

Dr. Titus writes the following about this Qalandari order— 
‘the order was introduced into India by its founder, ‘Ali Abū Vüsuf 
Qalandar, known as Bü 'Áli Qalandar, who was a native of Spain. 
After having been connected with the Baktashi and Chishti order, 
he finally left them both, and organized an order of his own. In 
his travels he ultimately came to India, and settled down at Panipat, 
near Delhi, where he died in A.D. 1323. The tomb oí Ra ‘Ali 
Qalandar is the chief shrine of the order, and is generally veneratéd 
by his followers. (Ind. Isl, p. 129.) Unfortunately we nave 
not yet found the original sources for the above account. Accord- 
ing to Ain (Vol. III, pp. 368-369), the name of the saint of Panipat 
was Shaykh Sharaf and his patronymic was Abi ‘Ali Qalandar. 
According to Tadhkirah (part I, pp. 120-123) and many other Safi 
treatises his name was Shaykh Sharafu’d-Din Bü Ali Shah Qalandar. 
As regards his name, there is no difference between Ain and other 
hagiologies and the Tadhkirah. We do not know, how can he be 
identified with ‘Ali Abū Vüsuf of Spain. Sharafu-’d-Din Ba ‘Ali 
Shah Qalandar was never a Spaniard; he was born and brought 
up in India. His father was a settler in Panipat, where he was born. 
(Tadhkirah, p. i20. It seems probable that, Dr. Titus, having 
seen a seeming similarity between the patronymic of Sharafu-' d-Din 
and the name of Qalandar Vüsuf al-Andalusi (Spain) the founder 
of the Qalandari order (D.L, p. 119), came to the above hastv and 
unwastantable conclusion. 

However, Shaykh Sharafu-’d-Din Bü ‘Ali Shah Qalandar was 
a great learned man. Before he renounced the world in pursuit 
of her spiritual truth, he led the life of a preacher. He used to 
preach Islam and Islamic: theology in the mosque of ' Quwwatu- 
'"I-Islàm ', the great mosque built at the Qutb by Qutbu-'d-Din 
Aybak. (Tadbkirah, pt. I, pp. 120-121.) While he was in this 
way passing his paia life, suddenly his mind changed and the 
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cause of change, he expresses in the following way:—' Unexpectedly, 
I received a call from God and throwing all my learned books into 
the Jumna, I set out on travel. In Rim, I fell in with Shamsu- 
'd-Din Tabrizi and Mawlànà Jalàlu-d-Din Rimi (r207—1273), 
who presented me with a robe and turban and with many books, 
which in their presence, I threw into the river. Subsequently 
I came into Panipat and there lived as a recluse.’ (Ain., III, 
p. 309) He died at Panipat in the year 1323-24 A.D. 
harafu-d-Din Bü ‘Ali Shah Qalandar was not the founder 
of this order. He introduced it and popularized it in India. 
The founder of this order was ‘Qalandar Viisuf al-Andalüsi, a 
native of Spain. He was for a time a member of the Bakhtasbis ; 
but having been dismissed from the order, he established one of his 
own with the obligation of perpetual travelling’ (D.L, p. rro) 
The date of this Spaniard Vüsuf is not known. He must have lived 
before the twelfth century A.D.; because, we hear of the existence 
of his famous order from Shaykh Sbihábu'd-Din Suhrawardi (1147— 
1234) in his erudite book 'Awarifu'l-Mu'àrif (Chap. IX, pp. 90-91). 
Those who belong to the order of Vüsuf al-Andalüsi are known 
as Qalandar which simply means ‘a monk’. The Qalandars played 
an important part in the eastern romances (D.I., P. II9), and in 
the middle Bengali literature, the word generally signifies Muslim 
religious men of itinerant habits. 'In northern India the term 
“Qalandar ” connotes one who leads about a bear or a monkey, from 
the dancing and tricks of which he earns a living ; or it is associated 
with a poor, ragged beggar, obviously a Muslim, who goes from door 
to door singing and asking alms.’ (In. Isl, p. 129.) It is now 
impossible to ascertain, how the followers of Bü ‘Ali Shah have 
now degenerated to ordinary beggars in northern India ; but the 
association of Qalandars with tamed animals was of early origin. 
In the monastery of 'Ala-u-'d-Din 'Ali'u-'l-Haqq of Bengal (d. 
1398 A.D.) of whom we shall write in some detail later on, we meet 
with a few Qalandars who had a cat with them (Tadhkirah, pt. 
I, pp. 143-44). 
eee ED of early time were really ascetics : their supreme 
aim was the achievement of purity of heart. In order to achieve 
this, they cared for nothing in the world ;—habits they shunned, 
friendship they avoided, and dictates of own heart they followed. 
They occasionally observed the outward practices of Shari‘at or 
formal Islàmic injunctions such as prayer and fasting; and they 
were not addicted to the pleasures of this world. (A.M., p. or.) 
Complete indifference to the world was the chief characteristic 
of this class of stints. This world was as if an illusion to them, 
which they thought, can easily allure men to destruction. "They 
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gave a severe warning to the people of the world against the entangle- 
ment in the snare of this illusory world :— 


* Be careful of the love of world and be careful of it ; 
Suck not the blood of your heart for bread and wealth 


(Bà 'AE.) 


They believe that attainment of perfection cannot be had, 
unless a man forget this world ; two worlds of spirit and matter 
are situated at two opposite poles which can never meet ; the man 
who tries to make in him a meeting ground of these two worlds 
endeavours only in vain and runs after sheer impossibility :— 


‘ When both these—the benefit of this world and the next— 
can be obtained at hand? 
Do not indulge in these extravagances, O selfish one ! 
God and the mean world, thou desirest to obtain together ; 
This is sheer fancy, impossibility and madness ' 
(Bü 'Ali.) 


It is said that the Suhrawardi order was divided into some 
seventeen sub-orders, most of which 'do not seem to exist now. 
However, amongst these large number of sub-divisions, we know 
about the account of the following few orders :— 


(i) Jalaliyah :—This was the most prominent and well-known 
sub-order of the Suhrawardi order. It was founded by Jalalu-’d-Din 
ili ini 1307-1374 A.D.), generally known as Makhdüm Jahan- 

Jahan 

n i) Lal Senbiz :—This sub-order was founded by Lal 

az of Sind (d. 1323 A.D.) who was a disciple of Shaykh Baháu- 
'd-Din Dhakriyà of Multan (d. 1267 À.D.), (Tadbkirah, pt. TIT, p. 142). 
His real name was Sayyad ‘Uthmān Shih. He was born in the 
town of Marwand in Afghanistan. ‘It is said. that even When 
very young he had developed occult powers.’ (S.S., p. 87.) He 
had been in Baghdad, for some time and thence he came to Indie 
and settled in Sind. While he was coming to India, he ‘is said 
to have been challenged on the way by a famous ascetic to bathe 
in a tub of burning oil. This is a feat which many of the old ancho- 
rites seem to have performed. ‘Uthman Shah also successfully 
passed the test. Thus he earned the title of ‘Lal’ (a ruby) as the 
ascetic said to him. ‘Thou art indeed the Lal of Lal (the ruby of 
rubies).’ This meant that ‘Uthmén was real gold having been 
tested by fire. He received no injury, only his robe turned crimson. 
He wore a red robe up to the end and was called Lal Shahbaz 
Shahbaz means a falcon.’ (S.S., pp. 90-91.) He had a large follow- 
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ing in Sind generally known as Làl Shahbaziyah. Lal Shahbaz 
was the precursor of Süflism in Sind. His influence on the succeed- 
ing generations of the Süfis of Sind was exceptionally great. 

(iii) Sadà Sohagan :—Hadrat Shah Müsa Sadà Sohàg was the 
founder of thissub-order. His field of activity was Ahmadabad inSind 
where he was living incognito for many years in singing songs and 
playing on musical instruments. He always put on the dress of 
a woman, and publicly played the part of a female on all occasions. 
So people took him to be a mad man and left him alone in neglect 
for a long time. It is said that once in his life time, there was a 
severe drought in Ahmadabad, owing to which famine broke out 
in the country. In this time of need, people were obliged to have 
recourse to the blessings of this unknown saint. When they 
requested him to pray for showers, he first of all refused to accede 
to their request saying that he was only a sinful and vicious woman ; 
but afterwards he conceded to the public and agreed to pray for 
a heavy downpour. Then he raised his hands towards the sky 
and began to say, ‘O my dear husband! if you dc not send a 
showei just now, I shall forthwith divulge the secret of love with 
you’. Saying thus, he was about to break the bangles that he 
had been using round his two wrists for a long time. Before he 
did this, there came a heavy downpour. Thus he saved the country 
from an impending ruin and henceforward he became known to all 
as a wonderful saint of uncommon piety. He died at Ahmadabad 
in the year 1449 A.D. (Tadhkirah, pt. III, pp. 150—153.) 

The followers of Shah Müsà styled themselves as ‘Sada 
Sohagan’ ; because their spiritual guide used the title ‘Sada Sohag ' 
or ‘ Ever-loving ’. The p ‘Sada Sohágan ’ is prevalent among 
the womenfolk of Northern India. It is a benedictory phrase, 
used ‘by a woman at the time of invoking prosperity and good-luck 
of her mate, meaning thereby, ‘may your husband live for ever’. 
Because of the predominance of feminine practices, styles and dresses, 
among the followers of Shah Misa, they use this feminine phrase 
as their title. We have seen, how Shah Misa played the part of 
a woman throughout his life. He believed that the relation betw: en 
God and man is that of a husband and wife. His followers t o 
believed that and still they wear woman's dresses and bangle: 
and dance amidst other fagirs in the guise of women uttering, ‘La 
ilàha illallàh nür muhammad sallallah’. ‘There is no god but Allah 
and His blessings be on Muhammad, the light (of Allah).' 

(iv) Miran Shàhi :—The name of the founder of this sub-order 
was, Miran Muhammad Shah, entitled ‘ Mawj-i-Daryá ' or the wave 
of the Sea. His name is associated with the conquest of Chitore 
(1568 A.D.) by Akbar. When Akbar reached Chitore he sent for 
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the saint, who when brought before the Emperor, was requested 
by him to pray for his victory. He did this and the Emperor came 
out victorious with the fall of Chitore. At this, Akbar became 
very much pleased and devoted to the saint and granted ‘ Jagirs’ 
in the State of Patiala and around Lahore, to the saint. The 
saint was born in the year 1531 A.D. and he died in 1604 A.D. 

The Indian Qàdiri order too, like its other Indian sister orders, 
became divided into many sub-orders. Among them, the following 
were the principle ones :— 

(i) N'imatullàh Shahi:—Sayyad N‘imatullah Shah was the 
founder of this sub-order. He died in the year 1430 A.D. 

(ii) Bahlül Shahi :—The full name of the founder of this sub- 
order was Shaykh Bahlül Daryaji. He spent his whole life in travell- 
ing and was one of the famous darvishes of the Punjab. He died 
in the year 1575 A.D. (Tadhkirah, pt. III, pp. 25-26.) 

(iii) Qamisiyah :—Hadrat Shah Qamis was the founder of 
this sub-order. He was one of the descendants of 'Abdu-'l-Qàdir 
of Jilàn (1078-1166 A.D.). When he came to India, he settled down 
at Salürah in Bengal. This Sàlurah seems to be identical with 
Salar in the district of Murshidábàd, Bengal. Nasrullah, a pious 
man of the locality where the saint settled down, gave his daughter 
in marriage to him. In course of time he became very famous 
and attracted around him a large following. He died in 1584 A.D. 
and was buried at Salar. (Tadhkirah, pt. III, p. 27.) 

(iv) Naw Sbàhi:—The real name of the founder of this sub- 
order was Haji Muhammad Qéadiri Binnaw Shah Ganj Bakbsh. 
His field of work was in the Punjab where he died in 1691 A.D. 
(Tadhkirah, pt. III, pp. 70-71.) 

(v) Binawà :—‘Abdullah Ghulam ‘Ali Shah of Delhi was its 
founder. He was a famous darvish of his time. He died in Delhi 
in 1824 A.D. 

From Naqshbandi order only one sub-order was formed and 
that was Mujaddadiyah, founded by Mujaddad-i-Alf-i-Thani (1563- 
1624 A.D.). 


THE THEOLOGY AND PHILOSOPHY OF BENGAL 
VAISNAVISM 


II 
THE BHAGAVAT-SAMDARBHA 
By S. K. DE 


The principal object of this Samdarbha is to establish and 
explain the concept of the Bhagavat. Having explained the concept 
of the Absolute as implied by the phrase advaya-jfiana-taitva in the 
verse cited above from the Bhdgavata i, 2, 11, Jiva Gosvamin now 
turns to an interpretation of the second line of the same verse, 
which further amplifies that concept. ‘The line signifies that although 
the Absolute is one and indivisible, it has threefold aspect, according 
to the particular capacity of realization of the devotee (updsaka- 
yogyata-vaisistyena). The same ultimate reality, therefore, can be 
viewed respectively as Brahma, Paramátman and Bhagavat, ERT 
it is never, as Jiva Gosvāmin carefully notes, designated by the 
term Jiva Our author now proceeds in this Samdarbha to rd 
these three gradations of the Absolute, and deals principally with the 
concept of Bhagavat as the highest and most perfect manifestation 
of the Advaya-jfiana-tattva. It is not perfectly clear if this 
doctrine of Trinity is actually and consistently implied in the 
Bhàgavata ; but it is, at any rate, one of the fundamental postulates 
of the school which Jiva Gosvàmin represents. It is possible to 
find conflicting texts existing on the subject, but our author attempts. 
to reconcile them, partly by rejecting those which go against the 
theory, partly by ingenuities of interpretation, and partly by pre- 
suming that the apparently contradictory terms or ideas are to be 
taken in different senses in different contexts, e.g. by presuming 
that some apply to the concept of the Brahrha, some to t of the 
Bhagavat. 

he concept of the Paramátman and its reiation to Prakrti and 
Jiva axe dealt with in detail in the Paramatma-samdarbha ; the present 
Samdarbha, as its title implies, has for its principal theme the concept 
of the Bhagavat. There is no need for a Brahma-samdarbha, for if 
the concept of the B vat is clearly realized, that of the Brahma 
will also understood, and the latter concept has already been 
fairly fully explained by the school of Advaita philosophers. The 
Brahma (neuter) is in fact the nirvisega state of the Bhagavat, and 
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as the non-differentiated substance it corresponds to the Brahma of 
the school of Samkara. But the Bhagavat represents the highest 
being in the hierarchy of spiritual manifestations, the most perfect 
person in whom ali the visesas are most perfectly developed. In 
other words, the Brahma is unqualified, but the Bhagavat is 
infinitely qualified by an infinity of blessed and perfect attributes. 
In the Bhagavat all the divine Saktis or Energies eternally come into 
full play, but in the Brahma they remain in a potential or indiscrete 
state (aviuikta-Sakti-Saktimatia-bhedataya pratipddyamanam). The 
essence of the Bhagavatta or Lordship consists in this actualization 
of the Saktis, the nature of which will be explained later on ; and 
the Bhagavat as the religious concrete can be realized in the full 
display of his distinctive features, potencies, attributes, dwelling 
places and associates. The Brahma, on the other hand, is the 
philosophical Absolute, in which these attributes and powers remain 
undifferentiated ; it is devoid of all visesas! and forms an absolutely 
homogeneous and indivisible substance. "Thus, thought cannot be 
predicated as an attribute of the Brahma, but thought forms its 
very essence, i.e., the Brahma is not a thinking being but the thought- 
substance itself; in the same way, the Brahma cannot be said to 
exist but it is existence itself. The Bhagavat is regarded as the 
Lord in full manifestation (ptivna avirbháva), because the appearance 
in this case is accompanied by all the divine Energies (sa-Sakitha 
dvirbháva), while the Brahma from this point of view constitutes 
an imperfect or incomplete manifestation (asamyag avirbhava). 
The sacred texts, therefore, describe the Brahma as the bodily 
lustre (tanubha} of the Bhagavat, and in the Gita the Bhagavat 
describes himself as the prattstha of the Brahma. In other words, 
the realization of the Bhagavat, as taught by the theistic Vaisnava 
school, is held to indicate a stage superior to the realization of the 


1 The theory of Visesa or differentiation is dealt with in some detail by 
Radhadámodara in his Vedánta-syamantaka ((ed. U. C. Bhattacharya, Lahore 1930, 
PP. IT-12), a work which, in spite of its name, belongs to the Bengal school of 
Vaispavism and attempts to reconcile Vedanta doctrines with its sectarian tenets ; 
it is also explained by Baladeva Vidyabhfisana in his Siddhánia-raiua (ed. Sarasvati - 
Bhavana Texts, Benares, 1927). According to these writers the Visesa is not exactly 
a difference but it functions as a difference (visegas ca bheda-pratinidhth) and produces 
the consciousness of difference when thefe is no real difference (bheddbhave pi tat- 
karyam pratyayayan drgtah). It is thus the power by which there is a realization 
of difference in non-difference (bAedábheda), or as Baladeva pe it : yatra bhedabháso 
bheda-karyam ca pramite, tatraiva bheda-pratinidhir visesah kalpyate. It is by means 
of this visesa that the same substence appears as different, and this visesa is a power 
inherent in the Lord who, as the Bhagavat, thus'exhibits himself as the Brahma and 
Paramütman. The whole Acintya-Bhedabheda theory of the school is based npon 
this conception of differentiation or Visesa. 
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Brahma of the Advaita-vàdins ; and we are told that the Brahma is 
che object of realization of the Paramahamsas who are Jiidna-yogins, 
but the Bhagavat reveals himself only to the Bhagavata-parama- 
hamsas, who are Bhakti-yogins. Although the Bhagavat is one and 
indivisible reality, this distinction is possible because some Sadhakas 
do not possess the fullest capacity of realization; to them the 
highest reality therefore appears in the general or incomplete form 
of the Brahma (sri-bhagaván evakhandam sadhaka-visesánam tadysa- 
QUE GEM samanya-bhavodayaivena tad-asamyanmirhr eva 

ma). Such Sadhakas are the philosophers of the Advaita school, 
but the Bhaktas proceed a stage further. There is, however, no 
absolute difference between the two forms, for the difference is one 
of degree only, and the limitation is in relation to the capacity and 
stage of realization of the devotee. 

In order to elucidate the concept of the Bhagavat further, Jiva 
Gosvamin proceeds to discuss and analyse its attributes and explain 
its divine Energies or Saktis. He begins by showing that these 
attributes reside really and eternally (nitya) in the Bhagavat in 
intimate or organic relation, which is understood in philosophical 
terminology as the Samaváya relation, as opposed to the mere 
gamyoga or separable relation. In other words, the Guņas and 

aktis are not adventitious or droptta, but essential or svarüpabhúūta. 
In this connexion tne author refers to the etymology or Nirukti of 
the word Bhagavat and shows, on the authority of the Purāņas, 
that the various syllables indicate the various attributes and i 
which go to make up the concept. Thus, the syllable bha in the 
name implies the sense of supporter and protector (bhartr or sambhariy) 
and refers to his creating and sustaining the Bhakti of his devotee ; 
while the syllable ga bears the sense of leading (gamaysty or netr) 
and signifies the idea of his making the devotee attain the bliss of 
divine love (premánanda). Altogether the name is made to imply the 
totality of the virtues of Ai$varya (power), Virya (potency), Ya$as 
(fame), Sri (prosperity), Jiiàna (knowledge) and Vairáyga (non-attach- 
ment), which constitute the sixfold lordliness of the Bhagavat.' The 
terms are thus explained : Ai$varya— Sarva-vasikàrità (power to sub- 
jugate all), Virya— Marni-mantrader iva prabhavah (magical potency 
similar to that of precious stones, magic , etc.), Vasas= Vàn- 
manah-Sartranam sadgunya-khyatth (fame arising from excellent qua- 
lities of mind, body and ), Sri= Sarda akara compat (all kinds 
of prosperity), Jfiána — Sarvajfiatvam (omniscience), and Vairāgya= 





1 In another Purünic version these six virtues are enumerated as Jaana, Sakti, 
Bala, Ai$varya, Virya and Tejas. 
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Prapafica-vastvandsaktih (non-attachment to the things of the 
phenomenal world). These attributes, however, must be conceived. 
as having teceived their perfect and infinite development in the 
Bhagavat. 

But Jiva Gosvamin takes pains to show that the three Prakrta 
Gunas (Sattva, Rajas and Tamas) can be predicated only of the Jiva, 
and not of the Bhagavat, who is beyond their sphere. We shall see 
later that these Gunas are due to the Maya-Sakti of the Lord, but 
having eternally subjugated or transcended this Sakti, which is 
extraneous to his essential self, the Lord himself is entirely unaffected. 
by its influence. If therefore he has any Guna, it is aprakria or 
non-natural. We are told that in the Vaikuntha where he dwells, 
there is no Sattva, Rajas or Tamas ; but there is only a function of 
his Svaripa-Sakti or Intrinsic Energy, viz., a pure existence or uddha 
Sattva, which is prakytatita or beyond the sphere of the phenomenal 
world. It is called Pure or Suddha because it is untouched by the 
influence of his extraneous Maya-Sakti, to which are due the evolution 
of Prakrti and the Gunas. The absence of Rajas indicates, we are 
further informed, that the Lord is incapable of being created 
(asyjyatva), that of Tamas implies that he is indestructible (anaSatva), 
and that of Sattva signifies that he consists of pure existence (Sat), 
pure consciousness (Cit) and pure bliss (Ananda). 

' In order to understand the concept of the Brahma and the 
Bhagavat, as well as of the Paramatman, it would be necessary to 
understand the nature of Sakti or Divine Energy, upon whose degree 
and quality of display the distinction really rests. Jiva Gosvamin 
now turns to the peculiar theory of Sakti which his theistic school 
teaches ; but he points out at the outset that the Saktis possess the 
two characteristics of  Acintyatva and Svabhavikatva. By 
Acintyatva is meant that the Saktis in themselves are inscrutable 
and beyond the reach of human thought and reason (tarkasaha) or 
that they are capable of bringing about impossible effects (durghata- 
ghatakatva) ; but it also refers to the peculiar relation in which these 
Saktis stand to the Saktimat, the possessor of the Sakti, and which 
consists of an inscrutable relation of difference in non-difference 
(acintya-bhedabheda). By Svabhavikatva is meant that the Saktis 
are natural to the Lord and constitute in their totality his very self 
or essence, although in his infinite power he actually transcends them. 
These ideas will be made clear as we proceed with a detailed con- 
sideration of the theory of Sakti. 

The Sakti or Divine Energy of the Bhagavat is viewed in three 
aspects and is accordingly grouped into three classes, viz., Sakti as 
Svarüpabhüta, Sakti as Tatastha and Sakti as Bahirangü. These 
are successively called Para or Svarüpa-Sakti, Tatasthá or Jiva-sakti, 
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and Bahiranga or Māyā-śakti. The division bases itself upon a text 
of the Vispu-purdna which styles them respectively as Para, 
Kşetrajñā and Avidyà. The present Samdarbha, which is concerned 
chiefly with the question of the Svarüpa of the Bhagavat, deals 
naturally with the Svarüpa-$akti, leaving the consideration of the 
other two Saktis to the Paramatma-samdarbha to which they are 
primarily relevant. The Svarüpa or Para Sakti, as the name itself 
implies, may be described as that Energy which constitutes the 
intrinsic perfect selfhood of the Bhagavat and is therefore inseparable 
from him. This Energy is thus Antarangà or intrinsic, as opposed to 
the other Màyà-$akti which is Bahiranga or external and never 
affects his true self. ‘This May4-Sakti causes the creation, sustenance 
and dissolution of the phenomenal world, and consists of an aspect 
of Bahiranga Vaibhava or extraneous power in the form of the 
material Prakrti or Pradhana. Although unconnected with the 
essential self, this Energy is as real as the other, and not a power of 
illusion such as the Advaita-vadins presume ; the resulting pheno- 
menal worid therefore is also relatively real. Through this Sakti, 
the Bhagavat limits himself into his partial manifestation as the 
Paramatman, who is thus the godhead immanent in Spirit (Jiva) and 
Nature (Prakrti). It must be admitted that a Sakti cannot stand 
by itself, it must inhere in a body, in this sense the Bhagavat i 
as much the substratum of the Svariipa-Sakti as of the Maya-Sakti. 
But this Màyà-éakti is said to be extraneous to his essence or 
Svarüpa, for this self-determined limitation does not exist in his 
highest form of the Bhagavat and is not perceived by the Jiva as soon 
as the latter releases itself from the diverting influence of this 
Maya-Sakti by the power of Bhakti, which is an aspect of the 
display of his Svarüpa-Sakti. Thus, the highest form of the deitv 
is uncontaminated by the MAya-Sakti, and this highest uncon- 
taminated form, therefore, can be attained only when the Jiva is 
no longer under the bondage created by the Māyā-śakti. The 
Tatastha or Jiva-Sakti is, as the name itself implies, that form of 
the divine Energy which being distinct from both, does not fall 
under either of the above categories of Antarangà and Bahiranga 
is, and which is yet related to both. The Jiva or individual self 
is an aspect of this Sakti which the Bhagavat displays in his role of 
Paramátman. Being subject to the Mávà-éakti, the Jiva cannot, 
until released, be connected with the Svarüpa-éakti, which is beyond 
the affection of the May4-Sakti ; but since the Bhagavat is the ultimate 
essential source of the Jiva, who can in spite of deviation return to 
the Lord by shaking off the Máya-sakti, the Jiva can yet be finally 
connected with the essential Svarüpa-Sakti. Hence to explain the 
nature and position of the Jiva it is necessary to presume an 
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intermediate Tatasthà Sakti which is connected with, but distinct 
from, both the Ántaraügà (Svarüpa) and Bahirangà (Maya) Saktis. 

Thus, in the highest form of the Bhagavat there is a direct and 
full display of his Svarüpa-$akti, which goes to make up his Svarüpa 
or perfect self. The other two Saktis are displayed indirectly through 
the medium of his partial form of Paramátman. In other words, 
these Saktis have scope only when the Jiva is in the earlier deluded 
(vimohtia) stage, but when it attains the Bhagavat himself, the 
Jiva is subject only to the Svarüpa-$akti of the Lord, of which 
Bhakti is a function. The highest form of the Bhagavat himself is 
indifferent to the work of the Paramatman or the other two Saktis, 
which give rise to creation, rebirth and bondage ; but this indifference 
implies that the Bhagavat possesses the attribute of impartial 
benevolence to all. The delusion (sammohana) of the Jiva produce 
by the Maya-Sakti is not in itself pleasing to the Lord, and in the 
highest form of the Bhagavat he has nothing to do with it ; but it 
is due to the Jiva’s natural averseness (bahirmukhata) to the 
Bhagavat. This disinclination at a lower stage is due, again, to his 
Tatasthà Jiva-Sakti, which is equally prone to his intrinsic Svarüpa- 
and to his extrinsic Maya-Saktis. But the question arises—why 
should the Bhagavat, who is merciful to the Jiva, permit this act of 
delusion by the Maya-sakti which is a cause of suffering? ‘The 
reply is that the Maya as a Sakti having power over creation is, as 
such, an eternal servant of the Lord, towards whom it is not possible 
for him to assume a hostile attitude ; but as he is at the same time 
full of mercy to the Jiva he desires that the Jiva should for fear of 
Maya take refuge in him and work for deliverance. As to the 
ultimate question of the reason or necessity of such com- 
plicated display of three kinds. of power, the answer is that it is an 

of his inscrutable (acintya) Lila or divine sport, and the 
existence and character of the threefold Sakti, as explained above, 
are facts vouched for by the Bhagavata and other scriptures. If 
one objects to the absurdity of imagining two contradictory Saktis 
residing in the deity, the reply is that the Lord’s power is inscrutable 
and even contradictions merge in him. 

The Svarüpa-Sakti, viewed in its different aspects, is classified, 
on the authority of the Vispu-purana, into Samdhini, Samvit and 
HlAdini Saktis, which correspond roughly to the Sat, Cit and Ananda 
of conventional philosophy. ‘The Samdhini Sakti is the energy of 
existence of the self-existent being, which also upholds the existence 
of the Jiva and Prakrti. It is in relation to this Sakti that the 
Bhagavat is described as the ultimate reality, and the world and the 
individual as relative reality (sativa-ritpo’pi yaya sattvam dadháti 
dhàrayati ca sá samdhini). By the Samvit Sakti, the Bhagavat is 
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both the knowledge and the knower, and makes others possessed of 
knowledge (jf/dna-rwpo'bi yayd janàán jfápayal ca sã samvit). 
The last Hládini Sakti is the Bhagavat's energy of infinite bliss, 
which also causes in the devotee pure bliss (Aiada-ri$o'bi bhagavan 
yaya hladate hladayais ca sã hladini). ‘These Saktis exist infinitely in 
the Bhagavat ; but since the Jiva is only an apu or infinitesimal part 
of the Bhagavat, the smallest atom of the limitless divine existence, 
knowledge and bliss is capable of causing the existence, knowledge 
and bliss of the Jiva. 

All these Saktis are regarded as attributes of the Bhagavat, 
existing inseparably and eternally in him, they are yet graded in a 
peculiar manner. Although all the above three aspects of the 
Svarüpa-éakti in their totality form the very self of the Bhagavat 
and therefore constitute an undifferentiated unity, yet of Samdhini, 
Samvit and HlAdini each succeeding Sakti is supposed to include and 
supersede the preceding (taira cottarottara-gunotkarsena sasndhini 
samvid hladiniti kramo jfeyah). The Hlàdini Sakti, therefore, is the 
most important, as it includes and transcends the other two. This 
prominence given to the Hladini Sakti explains the peculiar stand- 
point of Bengal Vaisnavism ; for it conceives that its deity is essen- 
tially composed of infinite bliss, which is his highest attribute and 
which necessarily inyolves the other attributes of knowledge and 
existence. By this Sakti also he has the power of communicating 
atoms of this infinite bliss to his Associates (Parsadas) and his 
Devotees (Bhaktas). It must be noted in this connexion that the 
Svarüpa-Sakti is supposed to take two forms, viz., the Svarüpa, 
which refers to the Lord himself, and Svarüpa-Vaibhava, which 
includes his Associates, his Residence, his Devotees etc., which are 
thus parts or functions of himself. The theory which gives exclusive 
prominence to the Hlàdini Sakti may therefore be expressed in 
theological language by saying that this is the eternal Lila or divine 
sport of the Lord, which consists of pure and infinite bliss and which 
he enjoys with his Associates and Devotees ; for they are merely 
aspects of the divine energy, and their very existence, consciousness 
and bliss are relative to the absolute existence, consciousness and 
bliss of the Lord. This brings us to the idea, to which we shall 
revert later on, of the Lord as Rasa or Ananda, which attribute is 
nothing but an aspect of the Hladini Sakti. This Rasa, which 
constitutes the Svarüpa of the Lord, must be taken ultimately to 
n the “highest and best Rasa recognised by the Vaispava 
Bhakti-éàstre of this school, viz., MAdhurya or Madhura Rasa, which 
is another ame of the religiously sublimated erotic sentiment. The 
attitude is thus a kind of erotic mysticism, which seeks to ress 
religious ideas in the intimate language of earthly passion, it 
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conceives of divine love as a reflex of the human emotion. ‘The 
Saktis are accordingly represented, in terms of human relationship 
considered in its emotional aspect, as his consorts or wives ; and this 
devout yet sensuous attitude entirely humanises the deity and his 
consorts and presents them in a loveable human relation to their 
Associates and Devotees. As the Lord is not only infinite, bliss 
himself but he also makes others enjoy the bliss, the Bhakti or 
ecstatic devotion, by means of which a taste of this infinite bliss is 
attained, is also an aspect or function of the Hladini Sakti. We 
shall see later in the Srikrsna-samdarbha that as Krsna is identified 
with the Bhagavat, Radha, who is his eternal consort and greatest 
Bhakta, is represented as the highest form of his Hladini Sakti. 

This brings us to the question of the nature of the relation of 
the Saktis to the Saktimat. As the Jiva is also an aspect of the 
divine Jiva-Sakti, the relation is the same as that between the Jiva 
and Paramatman ; and the question accordingly assumes importance 
as one of the fundamental metaphysical questions regarding the 
relationship of the individual to the universal self. We shall have 
occasion to deal with the question from this point of view in con- 
nexion with its treatment in the Paramaima-samdarbha ; but we may 
briefly indicate here that the relation between the Saktis and the 
Possessor of the Saktis is represented as an inscrutable (acintya) 
relation of non-difference as well as of difference (bhedabheda), the 
whole theory thus receiving the designation of Acintya-bhedabheda- 
vada, a peculiar point of view which distinguishes the Bengal school 
from other Vaisnava schools. The Saktis are non-different from the 
Bhagavat, inasmuch as they are parts or Amáas of the divine being ; 
but the very fact that they are parts only makes the superlativeness 
of divine attributes inapplicable to them, and there is thus an inevit- 
able difference. The Saktis therefore possess a reality which is 
indeed relative to that of the Lord but which is nevertheless absolute 
in itself. The respective character of the reality, however, of the 
three kinds of Sakti, viz., Antarangà, Bahirahga and Tatastha, is 
not, as their names are designed to imply, entirely identical. This 
distinction has already been explained above, but it is also illustrated 
by an analogy. It is like the threefold in which the sun 
manifests itself, viz., the solar disc (mandala), the solar rays (ra$m:) 
and the solar reflexion or halo (bimba); the Antaraügà or Svarüpa- 
'Sakti corresponding to the luminous disc or body of the sun itself, 
the Tatasthá or Jiva-Sakti to its rays scattered away but ultimately 
contained in the sun itself as the original source, and. the Bahiranga 
or the Máyà-éakti being regarded as tbe reflection which is a real 
but dazzling emanation from the solar disc, obscuring it, but existing 
outside and not forming an integral part of the sun. 
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Although this is the principal classification of the Saktis, they 
are said to be infinite in number, and all of them are presented as 
wives of the Lord. As such they are distinctive deities having name, 
form and personality. The Antaranga Mahāśakti of the Lord is 
Laksmi or Mahalaksmi, who forms his Svarüpa and, being the first 
manifestation, is the ground or Áéraya of all other Saktis. The 
Bahiranga Sakti is of course named Maya. Each of these again has 
many aspects and is named accordingly. The text mentions only 
some of the aspects of Mahálaksmi as Svarüpa-$akti; but each of 
them can also have an additional significance as aspects of the 
Bahiragà Maya-Sakti. Thus Sri as an aspect of Mahdlaksmi 
signifies divine splendour or Bhagavat-sampat ; but Sri as an aspect 
of Máyà means worldly splendour or Jagat-sampat. In the same 
way, Ilà is both Lila-Sakti and Bhi-Sakti ; and Kanti, Kirti etc. are 
similarly interpreted as possessing two meanings and included in 
both the aspects of . As an aspect of Laksmi, Vidyà is the 
source of spiritual knowledge (Tattva-jñāna), and of the bliss of 
divine love (Premananda) by which the Lordship of the Bhagavat is 
suppressed voluntarily and posited into a personal relationship with 
the devotee ; but as an aspect of Maya it becomes Avidyà which has 
the function of obscuring and causing the Jiva to forget his own 
nature. Laksmi is again classified into Samdhini, Samvit and 
Hladiri , but the support (4dhdra) of these Sakti-mürtis are Vimalà, 
Jaya, Yoga, Prahvi, I$ánà and Anugraha. ‘The functions of these 
are indicated roughly by the names themselves, e.g. Jayà— Utkarsani, 
power of eminence ; Vogà— Yogamaya or Sarjanartha Sakti, creative 
power; Prahvi= Vicitrananda-simarthya-hetuh, the power which 
causes the capacity for excellent bliss; Iéana—Sarvadhikarita, 
mastery over all beings, etc. The Maya is to be similarly classified, 
but the subject is dealt with later on in the next book. The Jiva- 
Sakti is Gunamayi, consisting of the three Gunas, viz., Sattviki, 
which causes bliss (Hlàdakari, Tamasi which causes suffering 
(Tapakari), and Rájasi which possesses the power of causing a mixed 
effect (Misra) 

This conception of inherent Saktis in the Lord naturally pre- 
sumes the idea of the Bhagavat as the Perfect Person, and conceives 
him not as a formless entity but as an embodied substance in which 
inhere infinite attributes and energies. Scriptural texts are cited 
in which the supreme being is described as cid-ghana, ànanda-ghana, 
rasa-ghana etc., and it is maintained that the word ghana (—compact 
or solid) implies the idea of Mürti or image, in accordance with the 
dictum mértau ghanah of Panini. The Lord is therefore not amürta 
or unembodied, But possesses a blessed Mürti or form (sa ca bhagavan 
purvodita-laksana-érim&riyátmaka eva, na tvamurtah) It is, however, 
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clearly explained that by this form or body of the Lord, his Mürti 
or Vigraha, is not to be understood any gross or sensuous body like 
that of human beings. The limited limbs and senses of the Jiva 
are due to the Jiva-éakti only, and therefore they are phenomenal 
(trakyta) and material (jada) ; but the Lord in his Svaripa-Sakti 
a non-phenomenal and spiritual body. This body consists 

entirely of pure existence, knowledge and bliss, and he is therefore 
called Saccidananda-vigraha. As there is no distinction of form and 
essence (svagata-bheda) in the Bhagavat, there is no differentiation 
between the different organs, so that existence, knowledge and bliss, 
which constitute his form, are eternally simultaneous and non- 
different trom his essence. The divine person (vigraha) is therefore 
identical with the divine essence (svar#ipa) in the supreme unity of 
the godhead. The attributes, like in igence, bliss etc., are merely 
terms or symbols to indicate aspects of his essence; and their totality 
is called form or body because of its eternally self-manifest character 
mann, His body, or what may be called his body, is his soul 
chadchi-bhida cáira meívare vidyate); it is eternal, supernatural 
and spiritual, and has nothing gross, natural and material in it ; but 
at the same time it is not nirvisesa or undifferentiated, it is something 
real and savisesa, possessing its own divine attributes. He is v- 
karana in the sense that he does not possess the human organs of 
senses but he is also sa-karana in the sense that he possesses divine 
or non-natural forms of these. ‘The Sruti texts establish that this 
body is like that of the human being, but the similarity is only in 
respect of form and not of the ingredients. The Lord is not subject 
to change (vibára-rahita) or limitation, but by his Svarüpa-Sakti he 
can limit himself into a conditioned or unconditioned form (svarupa- 
Saktyaiva paricchinnam aparicchinnam ca tad evam vapuh). Hence 
Krsna as the Bhagavat never entered into a gross body like an 
ordinary Jiva, but only appeared to do so dehiva jiva 1va abhàáis 
kridaii, iva-Sabdena Srikysnas iu na jīvavat deham pravistavdn 
itt gamyate). This divine form is no doubt unthinkable, but for 
purpose of meditation or devotion it is thinkable. The scriptures 
describe the form sometimes as two-handed, sometimes as four- 
handed, or even six-handed or eight-handed, and as possessing head, 
eyes, ears, feet etc. The assumption of these various forms does not 
imply impermanence or changefulness, for they are all real and 
eternal (nitya) and coexist in him, like the diverse forms of a 
Vaidürya-magi (lapis lazuli) which make their appearance simul- 
taneously. But Jiva Gosvamin cites authorities to show that, 
although no particular divine form exists apart from his other 
forms, the two-handed form of the divinity, of which presumably 
man is the image. is the best and most beautiful for purposes of 
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meditation and worship; for it exhibits his attributes to. their best 
advantage. 

The Lordship of the Bhagavat which is described above is thus 
intrinsic to his selfhood ; and the attributes and energies have no 
touch of gross quality in them but inhere in his essential character 
(svar&pabhzia) The Vigraha or the form of the Bhagavat is not 
something different frotn his essence but is eternally identical with it 
(ptirna-svarupabhuta) and therefore pee of essential reality. 
It follows from this that when the Lordship or Vibhutva is manifested 
in the state of an Avatàra it is also intrinsic, real and eternal, even 
if the Avatara seemingly belongs to a past age. The Lord is unborn 
but when we speak of his birth, only appearance or Pradurbhava is 
meant (ajananasya janmetyanena prabhurbhava-matram bodha- 
yati). ough the appearance occurs in the phenomenal world, it 
1s itself not phenomenal but an expression at will of his essential 
divine Svarüpa. Although the chief Vigraha of the Bhagavat is 
one, he is capable is assuming Maa aad infinite Weg (cham 
api mukhyam bhagavad-rdpam yugapad ananta-rapdimakam bhavati), 
S d forms be iei Prakāśas, pened te or rioris: 
hence his attribute of Sarva-ripa-svabhavatva or the capacity of 
assuming all kinds of forms and shapes. Even when the deity 
assumes phenomenal forms, he retains his non-phenomenal Svarüpa. 
But he appears to the devotee in the form or plane of realization 
which has been attained by his devotion (yathd yddrsam yesam 
updsana-phalodaya-bhamikavasthanam tada sua te pasyanis). It 
is, however laid down that the deity always appears only in the 
form which is agreeable to his devotee. If he appeared in the 
disagreeable form of an ox to Rantideva, that form was illusory 
(ma@yska); for what is supersensuous cannot be horrible (aprakrtatvena 
kutsttatudsambhavat). 

Having established the general character of the Bhagavad- 
vigraha, Jiva Gosvamin now gin to analyse in detail some of 
its special characteristics. ese attributes are not something 
imposed from outside but they form invariable M aspects 
of the divine essence and therefore they are the deity's svabhavika 
dharma. These may be briefly summarised here as forming the 
constituent elements of the concept of Lordship : () The attribute of 
all-pervasiveness (sarva-gatatva), by means of which the Bhagavat 
can not only pervade the universe, but, in spite of being one, he can 
appear as many at different places, not in a different but in the 
same form. This, we are told, is not merely Kdya-vyssha, or mere 
illusory multiplication of the same form, all of which act in the same 
way in difterent places ; for here, though the various forms are the 
same, they can act in different ways (tsdm prakasanam tayaiva- 
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cintya-Saktyd f eva kriyádini bhavanii) Each ot thesc 
ces thus is not i ry but real, and has the same divine 
ENS and capacity of independent action (ekatve’ pi prthak 
jraháfatvam, tesu prihak prthak kriyddhisthandditvam). In other 
words, each uppearance (praka@sa-bheda) has different egoism (abhi-. 
mána-bheda) and different series of acts raien and this may 
occur simultaneously at the same or different places. (2) The 
attribute of self-luminosity or self-manifestation (sva-prakasatva). 
(3) The attribute of surpassing both the gross and the subtle (sthi#la- 
stksmatiriktatva), impl also the fact that he is beyond mundane 
existence (sai) and non-existence (asaf). (4) Non-liability to 
or limitation (avikáritva). This attribute implies that the Lord is 
not subject to the six Vik4ras or forms of evolution, viz, Janma 
(barti), Actia (existence), Vrddhi (growth), Parinàma (transforma- 
tion), Ksaya (decay) and Vina$a (destruction). He is also independent 
of the fourfold its of action (caturvidha-kytya-phala-rahitya), 
viz., Utpatti (production), Prapti (acquisition), Vivrti (expansion) 
and Samskàra (fruition or merit). (5) Possession of supersensuous 
irit-form as the indwelling spirit (pratyag-raépaiva), not visible to 
the mortal eye. Hence he is the Antaryàmin or the inward ruler, 
and is called Adhoksaja, which term is explained as signifying that 
he exists beyond perception of the senses (aksajam aindriyakam 
jfénam tad adho’rvdg eva yasya). He can be seen or perceived only 
in virtue of his own energy (nsja-Sakittah), and this energy comes into 
play only through his grace (tadrsa-$akter Linus tat-krpatoa 
a@ranam). (6) Non-liability to mundane (prakyta) birth (janma), 
form (r#pa) and action (karma), but the capacity of assuming all 
these in a real and eternal character (nitya) by his Svarüpa-Sakti. 
We are told that such assumption of birth, though real and eternal 
in character (si£ya), constitutes only an Avirbhava (srimirter ayam 
avirbhava eva), and not actual mundane or human birth (na tvasma- 
id ana ; but it either resembles mundane birth or is some- 
times different from it (prakria-janmanukaranenávirbhava-mairatvam, 
kvacid ananukéranena va). In other words, the appearance assumed 
in the phenomenal world is really WU DU UIS although in all 
respects it may ap as phenom (prapatca-vad bhāłti na iu 
prafafica-rupam). e deity is really Svayam-rüpa, i:e. his form is 
identical with his essencc ; hence if he assumes the attributes of birth, 
childhood etc., these are not phenomenal, but aspects of his inherent 
character (bhagavadvigrahe StSutvddayo vicitrá sva dharmah svdbhá- 
vihah sani). Of the same character is the form (e.g. Matsya) 
which is assumed in an Avatára ; and this form as wel as the exploits 
of an Avatüra he can assüme or discard at will in tf» same way, 
his Karma or action is not guided by any motiv (na Qe 422yojand- 
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salva) inasmuch as the Bhagavat is motiveless (apta-kàma), 
it is due to his Ananda or Hladini Sakti (tatha harmano vatlak- 
sanyam svaripdnanda-vilasa-matraivam). It is an as of his 
Lila or divine sport which is natural to his essence of bliss (svartipa- 
nanda-svabhávikyeva tallila). As Baladeva Vidyabhüsana explains 
the idea in his Govinda-bhásya : That the most perfect should proceed 
to the act of diversified creation is due to his Lila, which is not 
preceded by any desire of the fruits of action for himself (paripürna- 
syaps vicitra-srstau pravritir laiva kevala, na tu sva-phalanusamdhi- 
adigi Jiva Gosv&min further explains that this Lil arises 
om the awakening of the bliss intrinsic to the deity, and it has no 
reference to any particular motive of himself (svartipanandodrekena 
svaprayojanam ananusandháyasva Wláyate). 

In this way Jiva Gosvamin proceeds to analyse the concept of 
Lordship or Bhagavattá and discusses in detail the various divine 
attributes which constitute its principal features. One of the interest- 
ing points which he deals with as a fundamental creed of his school 
is the theory of the efficacy and eternity of the blessed name itself 
(ndma-mahatmya). The theory is based partly on the old doctrine 
of the eternity of sound ; but the Bengal school goes a step further in 
maintaining the essential identity of the name and the possessor of 
the same (nama-ndminor abhedah). In other words, he believes 
that the name itself is the essence of the Lord (bhagavat-svaripam 
eva nama), so that one who utters the name with devotion attains 
the Lord himself. Not only the name but even the syllables (aksara) 
or its symbol (samfeta, e.g., the syllable Om) are enough to produce 
the same effect. Just like the Avatàras of the Lord, this is a kind 
of Varna-Avatara (avatadrantaravat paramesvarasya varna-riupena- 
vatéro’yam). The deity, however, is often called nameless or Andaman 
in the scripturés, but this usage is on a par with the employment 
of terms like birthless (ajanman), formless (artipa) or actionless 
(akartr). It does not mean that he has no name but that his name 
is aprákría or aprasiddha, i.e. his name is not like the common 
names we have in the phenomenal world, but it possesses a spiritual 
significance and efficacy. It is for this reason that the name, or 
names which have been established in the Sástras as bringing the 
Bhagavat himself instantaneously into consciousness are alone 
appropriate, and not those which are merely imaginary (ato yath 
$dstre ti-brasiddhair ndmabih sri-bhagavan eva jhajiti ratito bhavats 
Ed tesdm svatah-siddhatvam, anyesam kalbanámayatvass 3Reyam). 
In the same way Jiva Gosvàmin speaks of the colour which 1s appro- 
priate to the deity, for the coloured figuration of deities plays an impor- 
tant part tm sectarian devotion in general He informs us that the 
particular rolours of the deity are not due to the presence of particular 
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Gunas. The dark (krsma) colour of the Bhagavat does not indicate 
Tamo-guna, but it is a peculiar ion of his Svarüpa-Sakti 
(svarüpa-sakii-vyafljitaivam). The white colour is often taken to 
signify Sattva-guna, but the colour of the Indian crane (Baka), a 
bird which is proverbial for its cunning and its tendency to mischief, 
is white. 

Jiva Gosvámin concludes this topic by summing up that all 
this assumption by the Lord of birth, form, action, name and colour 
has no motive behind it, but they are to manifest his Svarüpa-Sakti 
and make his devotee enjoy its bliss ; for the Bhakti or devotional 
attitude itself is an aspect of his peculiarly wonderful nature which 
consists of the display of intrinsic bliss (svartipananda-vilasa-bhita- 
paramascarya-svabhava-visesah). If one argues that the Lord has 
no form, name etc., this very argument would tend to put a limita- 
tion to his unlimited Sakti (yadi tasmin náma-rüpitvadikam nas, 
tarhi tacchaktimativam prati sántatvam prasajyda). It is by Bhakti 
alone, and not by Samkhya and Yoga, that the true character of the 
Lord is attained (yoga-samkhyayos tattvam na samyak prakasate, 
kim tu bhaktau eva). That the divine Vigraha is the Bhagavat 
himself had been realized and testified to by great sages (Sri-vigrahah 
sa eva ca bhagavan iti vidvadbhih pratiyate prayujyate caiva). This 
incuition of the great sages or Mahad-anubhava is said to be the 
only true Pramāņa (satya-pramanam). For these great men are 
really Avega-Avataras who, being inspired by the Lord, themselves 
partake of the nature of his Vigraha. So also do his partial manifes- 
tations, his Améas or his Gunavataras ; and their appearance pos- 
sesses the same eternal, real and supernatural characteristics (tad- 
amsanam api tàdríatvam). But the Lord himself in his supreme 
form is far superior to all these. 

From the theory described above that the supreme deity is a 
Perfect Person, having a peculiar form and a characteristic set of 
attributes, it follows that be has also a transcendental dwelling 
place, distinctive colour, decoration and associates peculiar to himself 
as a personal god. Of his dark colour we have spoken above. No 
doubt he dwells in the Jiva or individual self, and pervades the 
universe, but this is only in his partial as as the Paramatman. 
In his complete and perfect form as the Bhagavat he has a Dhàma 
or residence far beyond the phenomenal world (prapaficdtita). His 
decorations are also transcendental and are a part of his divine 
essence. A symbolical meaning is therefore assigned to some of his 
ornaments, e.g. the Kaustubha which the Lord bears on his breast 
is not a mundane precious stone, but typifies the Jiva-Sakti. These 
are thus manifestations of the deity’s assumed through his 
to his devotees, who alone have a beatific vision of them. All this 
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is thus established by the vision of the great devotees, which is its 
only and true Pramdna. In the same way the Vaikimtha-loka 
opens called the Goloka or Mahá-vaikuptha, to distinguish it 

om a lower Vaikuntha), which is his place of residence (Dhama), 
as well as his Associates or Parsadas, represents eternal transcendental 
expressions of his Svarüpa-óakti. e word Dhàma has also the 
sense of lustre, and is explained as the Lord’s inherent power of 
manifestation (svartipa-bhita-prakasa-Sahtih) ; but as a personal god, 
the deity is represented as having a real, and not merely figurative, 
abode for the display of his Svarüpa. ‘THis Loka, which is conceived 
as the highest paradise of Bengal Vaisnavism, cannot, on account of 
its being beyond phenomenal existence, be attained by Jñäna or 
Karma (jfana-karmabhir aprapyam, PEDE CHIEDI, but only by 
Bhakti. Once attained there is no fall from it (tato’skhalanam). 
Since it is beyond the phenomenal world it follows that it cannot be 
attained by means of the three Gunas ; it is therefore called Nirguna 
or Gunatita ; for it is said in the Bhagavata (xi, 25, 21) that by the 
Sattva-guna men reach Svar-loka, by the Rajo-guna, the Nara-loka 
and by the Tamo-guna, the Naraka or Hell; but the Loka of the 
Bhagavat is beyond the reach of these three Gunas. Hence it is 
eternal and beyond Prakrti (prakrieh param), which is an effect of 
the Màyàá-Sakti. It is consequently beyond the Maya-éakti itself, so 
that the Jiva can never reach it as long as he is subject to that 

i This Loka, being an expression of the Svarüpa-éakti, can 
be attained only by another aspect of the Svarüpa-sakti, viz., Bhakti. 
Like the Vigraha of the B vat himself, his Loka which is thus 
really and eternally a part of hi , consists of the three attributes 
of Sat, Cit and Ananda (sacctd@nanda-riapatva). It is called by the 
Vedic name of Visyupada, and it is higher than all other Lokas, 
such as'Svar-loka, Siva-loka etc Just as the form or Vigraha of 
the Bhagavat makes its appearance in the world, so it is said that 
his Dhàma, Pada or Residence also sometitues makes its a pearance 
(evam ca bhagavad-va Gvivbhavats loke, tathaiva kvactt kasyacit 
tat-padasyavirbhdvah ate). Although this appearance is real, 
it is usually not manifest (aprakata), but it becomes manifest only 
to the vision of the devotee who can always perceive the deity’s 
eternal divine rt in his favourite earthly resorts like Dvaraka, 
Mathura or Vrndavana. 

The above remarks apply also to the Párgadas or Associates, who 
are the Lord’s eternal servants (Parikara) in his Paradise, being 
parts of his own self (tadangabhita) and expressions of his intrin- 
sic Ananda or HlAdini Sakti (eavavad duende Maker vildsamayatuam). 
Thus Sri or Laksmi, his eternal consort, is, as we have already 
noticed, inseparable from his Svarüpa-óakti (svarzpanaliriktatoam). 
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"The subject is treated in detail in the Srikrgna-samdarbha ; but in the 
present connexion Jiva Gosvümin points out that to the deity's 
Parsadas the bliss of worship (bhajandnanda) is greater than the 
bliss they enjoy from their being m in the divine self (svartipa- 
nanda). The theory of this school is that release does not mean 
cessation from devotional activity ; even these emancipated souls 
who are the deity's Parsadas engage in an eternal worship of the 
Bhagavad-vigraha. ‘They desire only a taste of his Madhurya, and 
not of his Brahmatva (kevala-tan-madhuryapeksayd, na tu brahma- 
tvdnubhavapeksaya), because it is the nature of the Vigraha of the 
Bhagavat, which consists of bliss, to make others enjoy that bliss 
(sukhadatva) as a Vilasa of his Svarüpa-Sakti. 

This last position Jiva Gosvamin now attempts to establish 
by reverting to his original topic of the distinction between the two 
forms of the deity, viz., Brahma and Bhagavat. The distinction is 
not a distinction of one into two, for the concept of ultimate reality 
is one and indivisible (ekam eva tativam dvidhà Sabdyata sts na vastuno 
bheda si Pos ei ; nor is it a mere difference in designation accord- 
ing to erence of appearance (dvirbhavasyapi bheda-darsanan 
na ca sajid-mdtrasya). It is due to the deity's inherent power of 
Visesa or differentiation, by which there is a consciousness of difference 
even when there is no actual difference and by which the same 
substance ap as different. It must not, however, be supposed 
that the Lord's possession.of Viesa necessarily makes him conditioned 
or qualified, for the possession of an infinity of attributes is the 
reason why he cannot be qualified or conditioned by any one of them. 
The relation of Brahma to Bhagavat is thus one of difference in 
non-difference. The distinction arises from the stage or degree of 
realization of the two kinds of devotee whose capacities are different 
and who follow different paths of Jfiána and Bhakti according to their 
respective capacity of worship (sva-sva-darsana-yogyata-bhedena 
dvividho’dhikart dvidhà drstam tadupasta iW). But the manifesta- 
tion of the Bhagavat-form is said to be superior to that of the 
undifferentiated Brahma-form, because in the former stage of realiza- 
tion the true self of the deity in its perfection is revealed through 
a complete display of his Svarüpa-Sakti or intrinsic Energy (svarsipa- 
Sakti-prakdSenaiva svartipa-prakasasyadhtkatodt, nirvisesa-brahma- 
prakasasyapyupart Sribhagavat-prakasa-Sravandt). In the Brahma- 
form the full and special character of the deity is not reached (brahma- 
prakase tad-visisJánwpalambhanat) ; even the Prakaga of Brahma is 
not independent but due to the Sakti of the Bhagavat. It must 
not be supposed that the vision of the one form is real and the other 
unreal, for the authority of the scriptures shows both to be real 
(tatrdpvekasya daráanasya vastavatvam anyasya bhramajatvam itt na 
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maniavyam, ubhayor api yatharthyena darSttatvat) ; nor should the 
one be regarded as a part of the other through the function of 
transformation or Vikara, for the supreme deity is not subject to 
any Vikara (na caikasya vastunah Saktya uikriyamanamsakatuad amśato 
bhedah, vikytatva-nisedhat tayoh). ‘The two forms in their essence are 
identical, but the apparent difference is due to a difference of vision 
based upon a difference of the mode of worship (updandbhedena 
darsana-bhedah). In the one case, where the deity reveals himself 
in his undifferentiated state of Brahma, the vision is incomplete 
Jenna drsish) ; in the other case, where the vision takes in the 

Vigraha of the Bhagavat, accompanied by all his Saktis which 
form his essence, it is perfect (samptrnàa). For this full or proper 
vision (samyag-dar$ana) we are told that Bhakti is the only means 
(bhakisy eva samyag-darsane hetuh), for Bhakti is due to a display of 
the deity’s Svartipa-Sakti itself. This therefore establishes the 
superiority of the Bhakti mode of worship to every other mode, for 
according as the deity reveals himself in his twofold aspect as the 
Brahma and the Bhagavat, his Svarüpa-$Sakti reveals itself corres- 
pondingly as Jfiána and Bhakti. The way of Jñäna is indeed not 
wholly rejected, but since the Bhagavat is spoken of as the Aügiu 
and the Brahma as Aùga, the Brahmànubhava or perception of the 
Brahma is included (antargata) in the perception of the Bhagavat. 
But, at the same time, in the direct realization of the Bhagavat 
through Bhakti, the realization of the Brahma is not distinct (na 
spwiah) and therefore superfluous. The bliss arising from the 
Bráhmásváda is entirely merged in the superior bliss of Bhagavad- 
darSana. Hence it is maintained that devotional worship or Bhakti 
for the Bhagavat is superior to the release or Moksa consequent 
upon the knowledge or Jñāna of Brahma. It is for this reason, 
as already noted above, that even the emancipated souls make light 
of mere Moksa and delight in the continuous worship of the Bhagavat 
(bhajanánanda). 

Having established the superiority of Bhakti to Jñäna, Jiva 
Gosvàmin maintains that the scriptures which speak of Bhakti are 
superior to the scriptures which speak of Jfiàna, i.e., the devotional 
texts are superior to those which are merely philosophical For, 
those scriptures which are inspired by Bhakti lead to the Bhagavat, 
those which are actuated by Jfiána lead to the Brahma, It is true 
that the Brahma being an appearance of the Bhagavat, scriptures 
like the Upanisads which lead to the Brahma may also lead ultimately 
to the Bhagavat (brahmani carantindm api yatha Sri-bhagavati 

avasdnam), yet, the Brahma being an imperfect appearance, the 
scriptures, whith speak of Brahma, only dimly and incompletely 
perceive the true character of the Bhagavat It follows from all 
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this that the Srimad-bhagavata is the greatest and the most authorita- 
tive of all scriptures, because, apart from its other causes of greatness 
it has for its exclusive theme the Bhagavat-tattva which is the 
greatest of all Tattvas (Sri-bhdgavatasya bahwdhà Sratsthye satyapt 
tathabhiitasyapi bhagavad-akhya-parama-tativasyakaysa-vidya-rupatvad 
eva paramam Sraisthyam aha). It is superior to both the Jfiana- 
kinda and the Updsana-kanda of the Vedas, not only for the reason 
stated above, but also because its Rsi-author was an incarnation of 
the Bhagavat himself, than whom a greater author cannot be found 
(parama-érestha-kariyiva), and the direct heatific vision of the deity 
(bhagavat-saksatküra) is described in the work itself. Hence all 
desirous of attaining the highest spiritual truth should constantly 
listen to it. 

In this connexion Jiva Gosvàmin interprets the real purport of 
the four verses known as Catwh-slokt (ii, 9, 30-4), which speak of the 
Bhagavat, and form the keynote ‘of the Bhagavata itself. He 
explains that divine love is here called rahasya or secret because it 
consists of an indescribable blissful attitude of love which manifests 
by itself, and remains invariably inclined towards the Bhakta 
(bhaktesu sarvathananya-vritiià-heiur. nama kim api sva-prakasam 

emakhyam anandatmakam vastw rahasyam iti vyañjitam). The 

hagavat as the ultimate reality is really indeterminable (antrdesya), 
and even the Vedas cannot properly reveal him. But the secret is 
revealed by Sadhana (Worship) and Prema (Love), which are phases 
of Bhakti. Jiva Gosvàmin in this connexion only briefly den to 
the topics of Sádhana-bhakti and Prema-bhakti, which are dealt 
with more fully in his Priti-samdarbha. ‘The Sadhana-bhakti is to 
be learnt from one's spiritual preceptor and from the injunctions of 
the Süstras, but Prema-bhakti develops spontaneously through 
divine grace. By the Sàdhana-bhakti Brahma-jfíana is possible, 
but the Bhagavat is attainable by Prema-bhakti alone. The 
meritorious acts prescribed by the Vedas, however, may lead one 
in the way of Sadhana-bhakti, and in this way he becomes better 
fitted for the highest Prema-bhakti, The Bhagavat is thus the 
Samanvaya or the synthesis of all Sastras, aud he is in fact the 
supreme import of all the Vedas (sarva-vedarthatva). Hence the sacred 
scriptures which give an account of the Bhagavat (bhagavatkatha) 
have an efficacy, the importance of which cannot be exaggerated. 


KINGSHIP AND NOBILITY IN THE FIFTEENTH 
CENTURY 


By ANILCHANDRA BANERJEE 
) 


Firishta says that with the death of Mahmüd Tughluq in 1412 
A.D. ‘ fell the kingdom of Dehly from the race of Toorks '.'. As a 
matter of fact, the Turkish Empire could never recover the position 
which it had lost during the reign of Muhammad bin Tughluq. His 
successors, Firüz Shàh, was not a very strong man ; and towards 
the close of his reign he was so much broken down by grief* as well 
as by ‘age and infirmity’ that he left his wazir, Khan-i-Jahan, in 
‘absolute’ authority over all affairs of state. His successors, 
Nasir-us-din Muhammad Shah,‘ Ghiyds-ud-din Tughluq Abu 
Bakr, Humáyün' and Mahmüd Tughluq,’ were unable to restore 
the steadily vanishing splendour of Delhi. The weakness of the 
Crown led to dissensions among the nobles. They fought among 
themselves, and some of them even fought against the Sultans.’ 
Then came the invasion of Timür. When the invader,left India, 
the provincial governors ' no longer acknowledged allegiance to the 
throne, having established their independence during the civil 
war’? On the conclusion of the ‘ disastrous and inglorious reign "* 





1 Briggs, Vol. I, p. 504. 

2 Owing to the death of his eldest son, ' Futteh Khan’. Briggs, Vol. I, pp. 455, 
461. 

3 Briggs, Vol. I, pp. 457-8. Barani (Elliot and Dowson, Vol. III, p. 371) 
says that ‘ the Sultán committed all the affairs of the kingdom to his charge ’. 

í He ascended the throne during the life-time of Firfiz Shih, but was soon 
deposed by the nobles. Later on he recovered the throne, and’ reigned for six 
years. (Briggs, Vol. I, pp. 459-60, 468-77). "UR 

5 He was put to death by the nobles after a brief reign. (K.K. Basu, Tarskh-1- 
Mubdrakshaht, pp. 147, 150-51). : 

* He was-deposed by Nasir-ud-din Muhammad Shah. (Briggs, pp. 468-73) 

1 He reigned only for 45 days. (Briggs, Vol. I, p. 477). 

8 He is said to have been ‘ deficient both in sense and courage’ and his conduct 
is described as ‘imbecile’. (Briggs, Vol. I, pp. 502-3). 

° Thus, some of the nobles fought against Nüsir-ud-din Muhammad Shah 
(Briggs, Vol. I, p. 460), Abu Bakr’s wazir tried to ‘ usurp the-throne ' (Briggs, Vol. I, 
p. ee), and a group, of nobles contested the claim of Mahmüd Tughluq (K. K. 
Basti, p 


. 167). 
10 Briggs, Vol. I, p. 498. 
1 Op. ctt., p. 504. 
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of Mahmüd Tughluq, the throne of Delhi was occupied by Khizr 
Khán.! 


At this stage we come across a new source of information, the 
Tarikh-i-Mubarakshaht by Vahiya bin Ahmad Sirhindi. Dowson 
says that the author ‘has no claim to be ranked as an historian, 
but he is a careful and apparently an honest chronicler’, and that 
his ‘ work is the source of all our knowledge of the Saiyid dynasty ’.* 
Nizàm-ud-din, Badaoni and Firishta borrowed their materials, and 
in many cases even their expressions, from him, so that he ‘is not 
only a contemporaneous writer, but the only original authority 
available upon the times of the Saiyids ".? 

Khizr Khán's claim to the throne of Delhi derived its sanctity 
from more than a single source. It may be argued that he seized the 
throne by right of conquest, for he had defeated Daulat Khàn 
Lodi who had been elected by the nobles as the successor of Mahmüd 
Tughluq. Or the other hand, we know that Khizr Khàn had 
secured the favour of Timür, and had been a pointed by the con- 
queror to the viceroyalty of Multàn, Lahore dud. Dipalpur.* Firishta 
says that Khizr Khàn 'refrained from assuming royal titles, and 
gave out that he held the government for Teimoor, in whose name 
he caused the coin to be struck, and the Khootba to be read. After 
the death of Teimoor, the Khootba was read in the name of his 
successor, Shahrokh Mirza ; to whom he sometimes even sent tribute 
at his capital of Samarkand’.* Briggs explains ' the causes which 
induced Khizr Khan to refrain from calling himself King’ in the 
following words :'...he disarmed the jealousy which the nobles of 
the late regal government would have felt towards him, and which 
might have prevented them from submitting to his authority '.' 





1 Doulat Khan Lodi, the nominee of the nobles, ascended the throne and 
struck the currency in his own name ; but he was defeated by Khizr Khin. (Briggs, 
Vol. I, p. 505). 

3 iot and Dowson, Vol. IV, p. 6. : 3 

3 Of. cit., p. 7. Briggs, Vol. I, p. 497. 

? od this point, see Thomas (The Chronicles of the Pathan Kings of Dehh, 
PP. 328-30), who says that Firishta derived this statement from Tabaqat-i-Akbari, 
which inserted this ‘ gratuitous interpolation’ in the information gathered from 
Tarikh-i-Mubérakshah?. As a matter of fact, Khizr Khan ‘ issued money in the 
names, sometimes with the available original obverse dies, of his formally crowned 
predecessors ’. l . 

* Briggs, Vol. I, P See K. K. Basu, p. 187, note. Sir Wolseley Haig 
{Cambridge History ia, Vol. III, p. 210) says that Mubārak ‘ found it no longer 
necessary to feign vassalage to any of the rulers who now governed the fragments 
of Timfir’s vast empire, and freely used the royal title of Shah, which his father had 
never assumed ' 


T Vol. 1, p- 508, note 
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Though the family of Khizr Khan has been traced to that of the 
Prophet, yet the origin of his father, who was the ' adopted son’ 
of a governor of Multan, is obscure.* So far as we know at present, 
the father was a novus homo who somehow made himself governor 
of Multan after the death of his patron’s son,* and the son inherited 
his fortune. Khizr Khan strengthened his position as a lieutenant 
of Timür, and raised himself to the imperial throne as his viceroy. 
'The old nobles might very well have resented the authority of this 
intruder, had he not taken shelter behind the dreaded name of the 
mighty invader. 

On the death of Khizr Khan, his son, Mubarak, who had been 
nominated by his father as his successor,‘ was placed on the throne 
by the nobles.  'This fact, says Briggs, 'at once bespeaks the 

wer to which aristocracy had attained over despotism, and proves 
y how precarious a tenour the prince held his throne’. Such 
incidents, however, as we have already seen, were by no means 
rare. They undoubtedly made the position of the Sultan 'pre- 
carious ', but 'the power to which aristocracy had attained over 
tism ' did not allow the former to be a anent and effective 
check over the latter. The supreme tragedy of mediaeval Indian 
history lies in the fact that the struggle between monarchy 
and aristocracy left both exhausted and impotent, and consequently 
prevented the state from acquiring strength and stability. 

Firishta describes Mubárak as ‘a man of good talents, and on 
most occasions just and benevolent'. We are told that he never 
os ‘ offence to his nobility, except in changing or removing them 

om their governments when they misbehaved’. But the ability 
or kindness of a prince was no guarantee against the ambition of the 
nobles. The latter had sunk to such a depth of degradation that the 
watir of the King, offended at the royal favour shown to a rival who 
was superior to him in abilities, entered into a conspiracy and 
brought about the murder of his master! Prince Muhammad, 
probably a son of the King? is said to have been a party to this 


1 Op. cit., pp. 506-8, Yahiy& bin Ahmad, the only contemporary authority, 
does not explain ‘the nature of consanguinity of Khizr to the Prophet’s family ', 


but he calls him a Sa'iyid. 
2 Khizr Khin’s father once ' brought an ewer and basin, in common with the 
other servants of ’ his ' 'father. (Briggs, Vol. I, p. 507). 
* K. K. Basu, p. 188. * Op. cit., p. 199. 
* Op. cit., p. 199. * VoL I, p. 512, note. 
T Op. cit., p. 5317 * Op cit, pp. 529-30. K. K. Basu, p. 241 
nee Vol. I p. 532 K. K. Basu (p. 243) to as 
Shih ben Shih bis Khizr Khan. 
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crime.’ He ‘ was seated on the throne’ ‘on the same day which 
gave to Moobarik his death-wound ’.? 

Muhammad Shah was a ‘weak and dissolute prince’, quite 
unable to keep the powerful nobles in check. Sometime after 
his accession he murdered the man to whom he owed his throne* 
and placed in power those nobles who had been faithful to his pre- 
decessor. He ‘ abandoned himself to pleasure and totally neglected 
the affairs of his government’. This state of things was favourable 
to the rise of adventurers.  Bahlül Lodi, governor of Sirhind, 
became the most important man in the kingdom, and ‘ boldly aspired 
to the throne’. Fortunately for himself, Muhammad Shah died 
a natural death’, and was succeeded by his son, ‘Ald-ud-din,’ to 
whom all the nobles, excepting Bahlül Lodi, took the oath of alle- 
giance.* 

'Alà-ud-din, a hot-headed incapable young man, ‘began to 
consider of the means to recover part of his lost empire ',? while 
Bahlül Lodi was trying to deprive him of Delhi itself. ‘Ald-ud-din 
unwisely offended his wazir, who took his revenge by inviting Bahlül 
Lodi ‘to assume the government'.? Bahlü] Lodi ‘ quietly took 
possession of the capital, and was proclaimed King’. The name of 
' Alá-ud-din was, ' for form's sake, allowed to be read in the Khootba 
as usual’, until he abdicated the throne in favour of the de facto 
ruler. He 'remained at Budaon unmolested till his death, which 
happened ' 28 years later." 

The extent to which even a strong king was afraid of the 
nobility is illustrated by Bahlül Lodi's treatment of 'Alà-ud-din's 
wazir who had done so much to raise him to the throne. For some- 
time the old wazir was ‘ treated . . . with much respect ' and allowed 
to exercise ‘ great influence ’.** But Bahlül Lodi was unwilling to 
tolerate an over-powerful minister, and took recourse to a stratagem 
n: rompelling him to retire, saying ‘that gratitude was a security 

or his life ’.?8 


eT 


! Briggs, Vol I, p. 530. But Vahiyá (K. K. Basu, p. 243) says that 
Mulianunad was ‘an affable and kind sovereign, with every laudable quality ', and 
does not even allude to bis participation in the crime. 


2 Briggs, Vol. I, p. 532. * This benefactor was then trying to murder him. 

* K. K. Basu, pp. 249-50. 

5 Briggs, Vol. I, p. 536. For his early career, see Dorn, History of the Afghans, 
Part I, pp. 43-4. . 3 

* Briggs, Vol. I, p. 538. Op: cit., p. 539. 8 Of. cit., p. 540. 

? Op. cit., PP. 541-2. 19 Briggs, Vol. I, pp. 540, 542-3- 


n Of. cit., p. 543. 1* 05. cit., p. 550. 
íi Of. ci, pp. 550-52. Dorn (00-450) places this incident before‘ AB-ad-din's 
ication. 
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When Bahlül Lodi became old, he divided his dominions among 
his sons and relatives) The wisdom of this policy is open to 
serious doubts. In all probability the Sultan wanted to prevent the 
distress attendant upon a disputed succession ; but the remedy he 
proposed would have deprived the kingdom of its unity and strength. 
Moreover, his remedy was not likely to recommend itself to his nobles 
and successors. He nominated Nizàm Khan, his second surviving 
son, as his heir;* but immediately after his death 'the nobles 
met together, and consulted whom they should elevate to the 
throne"? Some of,them favoured the claim of Bahlil Lodis 
grandson, others that of his eldest surviving son—Barbak Khan,‘ 
but none seemed to think of Nizam Khan. A speech which Nizim 
Khan’s mother delivered from behind a curtain decided the issue in 
favour of her son, who assumed the name of Sikandar Lodi.® He 
defeated his elder brother, Barbak Khan, but permitted him to 
retain the government of Jaunpur (which he had been already 
holding).° 

The conflict between monarchy and nobility reached its 
climax during the reign of Ibrahim Lodi, the son and successor of 
Sikandar Lodi. We are told that even at the very beginning of his 
reign the proud and jealous King-makers had tried to punish him 
by partitioning his empire. The story runs thus: ‘... owing to his 
irritable temper, several Omras, having great influence in the affairs 
of the state, agreed upon the arrangement, that the dominions and 
legislative power of Sultan Ibrahim should reach only as far as the 
frontier of Joonpoor ; but that from Joonpoor to Behar and Bengal, 
Jelai Khan... should be acknowledged the sovereign’.’ Though 
this arrangement could not be put into effect, yet the very fact that 
it was seriously proposed shows the amount of intervention which 
the nobles considered themselves entitled to take resort to. 

Firishta says that ‘contrary to the custom of his father and 
grand-father, he made no distinction among his officers, whether of 
his own tribe or otherwise, and said publicly, that kings should have 





1 Briggs, Vol. I, pp. 560-61. Dorn does not refer to this. 

* Briggs, Vol. I, p. 561. 3 Op. ctt., p. 563. 

4 Nizam Khün's mother wrote to him that ‘all the Omras' of Bahlül Lodi 
were ' unanimously ' on the side of Barbak Khan, ' in consequence of his being born 
of an Afghan mother, and enjoying power and authority’. (Dorn, p. 55). 

deci 


5 Briggs, Vol. I, pp. 563-64. It seems that the issue was y bya 
group of nobles who acted from personal motives. Dorn (p. 55) does not refer to 
this incident, and simply says that the nobles placed Nizim Khün on the throne 


because Barbak Khan was ‘at so great a distance’ (s.¢., at Jaunpur) and ‘ out of 
the way ’. 
* Briggs, Vol. I, pp. 567-8. 7 Dorn, pp. 70-71. 
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no relatives nor clansmen, but that all should be considered as 
subjects and servants of the state ; and the Afghan chiefs, who had 
hitherto been allowed to sit in the presence, were constrained to 
stand in front of the throne, with their hands crossed before them '.! 
This haughty* King clearly understood the grave risks inherent in 
a system which vainly tried to reconcile the claims of an unscrupulous 
and over-powerful nobility with the rights of a despotic monarchy. 
He wanted to make the monarchy the supreme factor in the state 
—supreme in authority as well as in dignity. But he could not 
go beyond the traditions of three troubled centuries ; he could not 
convince the nobles that their exaggerated claims had led to the rise 
of a system which combined the evils of oligarchy with those of 
monarchy, destroying the best features of both. The result was a 
bitter struggle between Ibrahim Lodi and his nobles, culminating in 
the destruction of Afghan power in the field of Panipat. 





1 Briggs, Vol. I, p. 590. 

* It is interesting to compare his views with those of some of his predecessors. 
Firishta (Briggs, Vol. I, p. 291) says that Jalal-ud-din Khalji ‘ was in the habit of 
associating ly, even after his accession, with his former acquaintances, and 
joining E~ parties, and Fir wine in moderation with them, the me as 

ore’. Sir Wolseley Haig (Cambridge Hi of India Vol. III, p. 228) says 
that his Afghan kinsmen Bahlül ind das. little more than primus inte 
$ares, and was well content with that position . . . . ' 

* Sir Wolseley Haig (Cambridge History of India, Vol II, p. 249) says. 
‘Ibrahim . . . gave rein to those groundless and unreasonable suspicions of his nobles 
which prompted acts of capricious tyranny, and at length drove those who might 
have been the staunchest defenders of his throne into the arms of an invader’. 
But were the ‘ suspicions ’ really ‘ groundless and unreasonable ' ? 


PISCHEL ON CHARACTERISTICS OF PRÁKRIT 
LANGUAGES (II) 


By BATAKRISHNA GHOSH 


$15. The Mabhárástr is also the language of artificial epic 
poetry, of which two have been as yet published, namely the 
Ravanavaho and the Gaüdavaho. The author of the Ravanavaho, 
which is also called Dahamuhavaho and is mostly quoted under its 
Sanskrit title Setubandha, is unknown. According to tradition the 
author is Pravarasena, by which probably the king Pravarasena II 
of Kashmir is meant, at whose instance the poem might have been 
composed. At the time of Bana, in the 7th century A.D., the poem 
was already famous, as Harsacarita I4 of the introduction shows. 
The fact that Dandin, Kávy&ádar$a 1, 34 refers to it would seem to 
suggest a still older date. The Ràvanavaho is preserved in three 
recensions ; a fourth one is presupposed by the Sanskrit translation 
Setusarami? ^ Ràmadása commented on the Vulgata, who lived at 
the time of Akbar (1556-1605) and often misunderstood the text. 
Hoefer was the first to deal with it who already in 1846 announced 
an edition of it*; the first two of the 15 A$vásas contained in the 
oem were however edited by Paul Goldschmidt only in 1873: 
pecimen des Setubandha. Göttingen, 1873. Siegfried Goldschmidt 
published the complete text with an translation : Ravagavaha 
or Setubandha. Strassburg, 1880 (the translation appeared in 
1883). A new edition based on Goldschmidt's, but quite indis- 
pensable on account of the complete commentary of Ramadasa 
which it contains, has been bronghit out by Sivadatta and Parab : 
The Setubandha of Pravarasena. Bombay, I S (=Kavyamla, 47). 
—The author of Gaüdavabo is Bappairáa, in Sanskrit Vakpatiraja. 
He lived under the king VaSovarman of Kanyakubja and is therefore 
to be dated towards the end of the 7th or the beginning of the 8th 
century. He mentions in 799ff. as his predecessors Bhavabhüti, 





1 Max Müller, Indien in seiner Weltgeschichtlichen Bedeutung (Leipzig, 1884), 
p- 272ff. The assumption that Kalidasa is the author of the Ravanavaho is based 
w very late sources. 

3 S. Goldschmidt, Ravanavaho, Einleitung, pp. v ff. 

3 Jahresbericht der DMG. vom Jahre 1845 (Leipzig, 1846), p. 170; Zeitschrift 
ffir die Wissenschaft der Sprache 2, 488ff. 

t Cf. also the recension by Pischel, GGA. 1880, pp. 321ff. 

5 Pandit, Gaüdavaho, Introduction, p lxiv ff. Jacobi’s attempt (GGA. 1888, 
p. 68f.) to fix the year 733 A.D. as the date of Yagovarman’s defeat with the help 
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Bhàsa, Jvalanamitra,  Kántideva, Kālidāsa, Subandhu and 
Haricandra. Gatidavaho is alone among the’ Mahakavyas in enu- 
merating the stanzas continuously, of which it contains 1209 in 
Arya-metre. Also of this poem there are several recensions, which 
often considerably vary from one another in the number and arrange- 
ment of the stanzas... The commentary of Haripala explains only 
the main points, for which reason it is alsocalled Gaüdavadhasáratika.* 
Often it is nothing more than a paraphrase in Sanskrit. Gaiüdavaho 
with the commentary of Haripala and a word-index has been edited 
by Shankar Pandurang Pandit: The Gaiidavaho, a Historical 
Poem in Prákrit, by VAkpati. Bombay, 1887 (— Bombay Sanskrit 
Series, No. XXXIV). It has been already mentioned in §13 that 
Váükpatiràja composed a second artificial epic in Prakrit, the 
Mahumahavijaa. One stanza out of it is found in Abhinavagupta 
on Dhvanydloka 152, 15, and two others perhaps in the Sarasvatik. 
322, I5; 327, 25 (814) In Pandit's edition (as in the case of 
Hemacandra), the Jaina system of orthography has been followed, 
with na at the beginning and reduplicated, and with yasrutt, because 
the MSS. are Jaina manuscripts. The text of the Sattasai is quoted 
in the same way in Bhuvanapála's commentary. In this grammar 
this mode of orthography has not been taken into consideration, and 
the words have been quoted in their pure Mahardstri form. 
The Ràvanavaho and the Gaüdavaho are very much influenced by 
Sanskrit models (89), and are written in an extravagantly high- 
flown and artificial language, sometimes with unending composita, as 
are found also in the dramas of Bhavabhüti, and óccasionally also 
in the Mrcchakatikà.' The Gaüdavaho, the Sattasai of Hala and 
the Ravanavaho are the most important sources for our knowledge 
of Mahárástri. As they are furnished with excellent word-indexes, 
they will be designated merely by G.H.R., particularly in the 
chapter on phonology. In H', pp. 2off. Weber gave an outline 
of the grammar of M. as far as it was possible with the portions of 
the Sattasai published till that time. 

§16. ‘The two dialects used by the Jainas are usually considered 





of the solar eclipse mentioncu in stanza 829, is useless. The context does not permit 
us to consider it to be a reference to a defeat of Yagovarmen. Such descriptions are 

common with writers of Mahakavyas and are without any historical value. 

1 Pandit, Gaiidavaho, p. viii f. ; 345ff. 

3 Other, but wrong, explanations in Pandit, Gaüdavaho, pp. vii ff.; Jacobi, 
GGA. 1888, p. 63. 

? Review by Jacobi, GGA. 1888, pp. 6xff. 

‘ pace ingen much ee ene due by Pandit, Gaildavaho, pp. lii ff. 
and Jacobi, GGA. 1888, p. 65. 
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to be closely connected with Máhárastri. Jacobi! has called them 
Jaina Máhárástü, and Jaina Prakrit respéctively. By Jaina 
Maharastri (JM.) he understands the language of the commentators 
and the poets, and by Jaina Prákrit the language of the older 
Jaina canonical works, the older Sütras.' The designation Jaina 
Prákrit, which was adopted by E. Müller,’ is very unfortunate, and 
the theory that this Jaina Prakrit is an older or archaic Maharastri 
is quite wrong. Indian grammarians usually designate the language 
of the old Jainasiitras as Arsam, i.e. ‘the language of the Rsis’. 
He. 1, 3 declares that in the Arsa all the rules oi pig ammar are 
subjected tọ exceptions, and in 2, 174 he says t the preceding 
restrictions are AE valid for the Arsa, in which ev ing is allowed. 
Trivikrama excludes the Arsa like the DeSya (89) from his grammar, 
for it is of independent origin (rsdhatvat), i.e. has not Sanskrit as its 
basis and mostly follows its own rules (svataniratvác ca bhiiyasa). 
In a quotation by Premacandra Tarkavagiga on Dandin, Ka 
I, 33 two kinds of Prükrit are distinguished, one derived from Arşa 
and the other which is the same as dud : Arsottham Arsatulyam ca 
dvividham Prakytam viduh. Namisadhu on Rudrata, Kàvyalamkára 
2, I2, derives the name Prakrit from the fact that its basis (prakrtih) 
is the natural language of intercourse of all beings not fixed by 
grammar, etc. It is called Prakrit because it is derived from this 
language or is itself the same. Or however $rákría may stand for 
prak krta, i.e. ' created in former times’, because it is said : (the 
Prákrit), which is found in the Arsa-canon—the so-called Ardha- 
migadhà-—is the language of the gods : drisavayane siddham devátiam. 
Addhamagahaé vant. Accordingly Prakrit is the language which is 
easily understood by children, women, etc. and is the basis of all 
languages. Like the waters of rain they too had formerly but 
one form, but on account of the difference of the respective countries 
and the (grammatical) modifications, they have become multifarious 
and divided into Sanskrit and other languages (§4) mentioned by 
Rudrata 2,12. Prakrit has therefore been made here the basis also of 
Sanskrit. This is to be explained by the fact that the Buddhists 
consider the Màgadhi* to be the original language from which all 
the other languages are derived, whereas the Jainas consider as such 
the Ardhamagadhi, the Arsa of the grammarians, because MahAvira 
eee 
gp Pariza p. 17; Ausgewählte Erzühlungen in Müharüstri (Leipzig, 1886), 
P- a 
* Kalpasütra, p. 17. * Erzählungen, p. xii. * Kalpasütra, p. 17. 
P ae ier Gramatik des Jainaprakyit (Berlin, 1876). ere 
* See $8. o ' At first in Pischel, De gr. Pr., p. 
* D'Alwis, An Introduction to Kachchàyana's Grammar of the Pau Langtage 
(Colombo, 1864), p. cvii : Muir. OST. 2%, x4: Fryer, Proc. ASB. 1879, x55t. 
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is supposed to have preached in this language. "Thus it is said in 
Samavayangasutta 98': bhagavam ca nam Addhamagahie bhāsãe 
dhammam atkkhai | sã vi ya nam Addhamagahi bhasa bhasijjamant 
iesim  savvesim § Griya-m-anadriyanam duppayacaippayamiyapasu- 
ahkhisarisivanam appappano hiyasivasuhadaya bhasattae parinamai 
The lord proclaimed the law in the Ardhamágadhi language. And 
this Ardhamagadhi language changes, when it is spoken, into the 
idiom (which brings health, happiness and blessing to everybody) of 
all (creatures), of the Aryans and the non-Aryans, of bipeds and 
quadrupeds,\ of wild and tame animals, of birds and worms.’ 
Vagbhata, Alamkaratilaka I, I: sarvardhamagadhim sarvabhasast 
Lind ar iii | sdrviyam * sarvato vacamt sarvajhim Paina 
bow to Vac, who is fully Ardhamagadhi, and who changes 
herself into all the ee es, and is perfect and omniscient.” In 
the Panyavanisutta 5of de Áryas are divided into nine classes, 
the sixth of which is the bhasartya ' Aryan by language’. It is 
said of them, p. 62": se kim tam bhasartya ? bhasdriya 7 je nam Addha- 
ahae bhasde bhasanti jattha vi ya nam bambhi lvi pavaitai ‘ What 

i Keyan by speech? They are Aryan by eg who speak the 
agadhi language and with whom the Brahmi script is 
reese That Mahavira preached in Ardhamagadhi is men- 
tioned, even apart from the passages cited above, also in Ovavaiya- 
sutta 856 : tae nam samane bhagavam Mahavire . . Addhamagahae 
bhasde bhasai | artha dhammam parikahes | tesim savvesim ariya-m- 
anariyanam agslàe dhammam aikkhai | sä vi ya nam Addhamagaha 
bhasd tesim savvesim adriya-m-anariyanam appano subhasde parind- 
menam parinamai. ‘The same point is stressed moreover by Abhaya- 
deva on Uvasagadasdo p. 46 and Malayagiri on Süriyapannatti in 
Weber, Bhagavati 2, 245; cf. also Hc., Abhidhanacintamani 59 
with commentary. Ina quotation in He. 4, 287; it is said that the 
older Suttas are composed in the Addhamagahabhasa‘*: pordnam 
Addhamagahabhasaniyayam havai suttam. He. remarks on it that 
altho this is the tradition also of the ancients, yet the Ardha- 
mostly follows its own rules, and not the rules which he 

would lay down for Magadhi in the following. The second exemple 





3 The text has been published also by Weber, Verzeichnis, 2, 2, 406 ; cf. the 
out of the Ovav&iyasutta further below. 
3 So the MSS. ; the edited text (Bombay, 1849 tun amar cps a 
* ‘The text published also by eber, 18. 16, 399 and Verzeichniss 2 
* Leumann, Das Aupapatika Sütra (Leipzig, 1883), p. 96 s.v. Addhamagha 
Bhiüsà, suggests nigagam—nijaka. But Hc. explains it by niyata, and that 
is demanded also by sense. 
* Wrongly explained by Hoernle, The Prákrita-Lakshanam of Chanda's Grammar 
of the Ancient (Arsha) Prákzit (Calcutta, 1880), p. xix, footnote. 
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given by him is Dasaviyáliyasutta 633, 19: se tàrise dubkhasahe 
nindie. In Mágadhi it would be: śe talise dukkhasahe yidindie. 

$17. It is clear therefore that Arsa and Ardhamagadhi are 
identical, and that according to tradition the language of the older 
Jaina-Suttas was the Ardhamàgadhi,' and, as the quotation from the 
Dasaveyáliyasutta in Hc. (19) proves, it was used both in prose 
and poetry. But inspite o possible agreement there is still a 
great difference between the language of prose and that of poetry. 
Among the chief characteristics of Mághadhi are to be reckoned the 
change of ra into la, of sa into $a, and the nom. sing. ending -e 
(instead of -o) of a-stems and other consonantal stems which have 
zone over to the w-declension. Ardhamagadhi retains ra and sa, 
ut has the nomin. in -e, and, according to Abhayadeva on Samav. 
p. 98 * and Uvas. p. 46, it is on that account that it is called ‘ Half- 
nágadhi': Ardhamagadhi bhag yasyam rasor laíau M. agadhyam* 
tyadtkam Magadhabhasdlaksanam paripirnam nasi. Already 
Stevenson‘ pointed out and Weber ® established the fact that the 
‘elation between AMg. and Mg. is ‘ not very close’. Apart from the 
10min. in -e only da=Skt. tain part. pret. pass. of roots in -r is common 
‘0 both, but this too again is not the only possible form in Mg. 
§219). The preponderance of ya in both the dialects must be 
‘egarded as another common Tetee although it does not 
ippear in the two dialects under the same conditions. Further 
nay be considered the oy of ka into ga (8202), which is however 
oy sporadical in Mg., and the frequent Piuti in the voc. E of 
stems ($71), which is however found also in Dh. and A. the 
iterary monuments of Mg. were more numerous and better preserved 
lecidedly many more points of contact could have been discovered. 
As it is, the issue is mostly decided by accident. Thus AMg. usina= 
3kt. «sta corresponds to Mg. koSina=kosna ($133), and it is 
rery remarkable that AMg. and Mg. equally use the gen. sing. tava 
£ Skt. which however is not found in other dialects ($421). The 
oc. sing. in -msi of a-stems is derived from ıthe Lát-dialect.| In 








1 Wilson, Select works 1, 289 ; Weber, B vati, I, 392. 
i 2, 406, note 8. 


* Weber lc. rightly says that the uotation is from a grammar which is yet 
nknown. It is found also in Namisa on Rudrata, Ka ara 2,12, with 


fagadhikayam instead of Magadhydm ; in Canda 3, 30, it is : agadhthdyam rasayor 
heu "8 vi ichniss agah& 
& ' exprbsees too little and is qualitatively ina uate ' is wrong. 
* The Kalpa Sütra and Nava Tatva (London, 1848), pp. 137f. 
5 Bhagavati 1, 393. 


* E. Müller, ü - 3. The other points of resemblance noticed by Müller 
re found alse hh cake Inr * 
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metrical passages in AMg. very often even the nomin. sing. is formed 
with -o instead of -e ; in our texts both are often found side by side. 
Thus Áyàr. p. 41, x abhivayamine, but 2 hayapuvvo, 3 lissyapuvvo ; 
p. 45, 19 não, but 20 se Mahavire, 22 again aladdhapuvvo and gamo ; 
p. 46, 3 dukkhasahe, apadinne, 4 süro, 5 samvude, 6 adisevamáno, 
7 acale, 14 apulthe, 15 pyttho, aputtho. In such cases the manuscript 
tradition is faulty, and the editor ought to have made the necessary 
corrections. The Calc. ed. has 45, 32 game, 46, 6 jadisevamáne, 
otherwise also -o. In all these places e should be written. But in 
other poetical pieces o is doubtlessly original, e.g. Ayar. pp. 127ff. ; 
icd of -matide p. 128, 3 it should have therefore been written 
-maŭdo as in Ms. B. The same is repeated in all the pieces written 
in verse, as in Süyagadangasutta, Uttarajjhayanasutta, Dasaveya- 
livasutta, etc. The language of the verses shows also otherwise 
many’ remarkable deviations in phonology and morphology, and 
often very much resembles M. and JM., the second dialect of the 
Jainas, without however wholly coinciding withit. Thus for instance 
Skt. mleccha is in the AMg. of prose milakkhu, in verses however, 
just as in M. JM. S. A., also mëccha ($84). Only in verses has AMg., 
as also M. and JM., the flexion kunai from ky (§508), and the absol. 
in -t#ima, üna, which is supreme in M. and JM., is confined, tho 

not fully, to verses. In the rules of Sandhi, in the flexion and in 
the vocabulary the metrical works are sharply distinguished from 
prose ones, so that many grammatical characteristics may ‘be 
perceived only iu Dasav., Uttar. and Sütyag. The description given 
by Kramadi$vara 5, 98 that it is a mixture of Máhàrüstri and 
Magadhi may be applied to this dialect: Maharásirimisrardhamá- 
gadht' It can therefore be regarded as a third separate dialect of 
the Jainas. But even in Pali the verses exhibit a series of atchaic 
and peculiar forms unknown in prose, which however are not 
sufficient to give it the status of a separate dialect, and as it 
fundamentally agrees doubtlessly with the prose-dialect I have 
designated both of them with the traditional name Ardhamagadhi 
(AMg.). In Bharatiyanatyasastra 17, 48 Ardhamagadhi is mentioned 
as one of the seven Bhàsás along with M4gadhi, Avanti, Pracya, 
Siiraseni, Bahlika and Dáksinátyà, and in 17, 50-=Sahityadarpana 
p. 173, 3 it is said that in the dramas it is the language of servants, 
Rajputs and bankers: cetánám rajaputranam Sresthinam cárdhamá- 
gadhi. Our dramas however do not confirm this view, and 
Markandeya condemns, as referred to in $3, the AMg. as a separate 
dialect beside Mg. It might be that where in the unde 
the Jainas appear they speak AMg. Lassen Inst., pp. 4orff., even 


1 Hoernle wrongly says that Ardhamigadhi-+Mahdrastri—Arga (Canda, v. xix). 
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tried to obtain a picture ot the characteristics of AMg. from Prab. 
and Mudrár., and in his opinion the dialect of the barber in Dhürtas. 
is AMg. In Mudrar. BE 174—178 ; 183-187 ; 190-194, the mendicant 
(ksapanaka) Jivasid makes his appearance about whom the 
:ommentator Dhundhirája, p. 40, expressly remarks: ksapanako ' 
fainakrih. In his dialect agreement with AMg. is found in the 
nom. sing. in -e, such as kuvide, bhadante (178, 4), also in the case of 
neuter such as adakkhine nakkhatte (to be read °hkh° ; 176, 1. 2); 
further in the change of ka to ga in Savaganam (175, I; 185, I; 
190, IO); in the voc. sing. śãvagā (175, 3 ; 177, 2 ; 183, 5, etc.), where 

the lengthening of the final vowel is remarkable (§71), in nom. 
sing. Savage (178, 2; 193, 1; it should be so read) and in hage= 
*ahakah (§142. 194. 417). Otherwise however his dialect is Mg., and 
Hc. 4, 302 cites passages from it as examples of Mg. In the Prab., 
op. 46-64, appears the Ksapanaka who is called a Digambara. 
Ramadasa rightly says that his language is Mg. and remarks, Mg. is 
spoken by Bhiksus, Ksapanakas, Raksasas and servants in women's 
ipartments. In the Latakamelaka, pp. 12-15, 25-28, there also 
ippears a Digambara who likewise speaks Mg. In this connection 
t should not be overlooked that everywhere it is the Digambaras 
who appear, and their dialect varies not inessentially from that of the 
Svetàmbaras, and in an important phonetic law it agrees with Mg. 
$21). There is no trace of AMg. in the dramas. 

$18. The language of the Jaina canonical works was called 
Wagadhi by Colebrooke ! who. was of opinion that it does not differ 
nuch from the language which is used by the dramatical authors in 
heir works and is attributed to the women. It is considered to 
;»e derived from Sanskrit, as Pali in Ceylon. Lassen? declared it to 
ye identical with Mahárastri, and Hoefer * held that in the Prakrit 
X the Jaina works there are certain details which are generally 
inknown in Prakrit, but on the whole the language is identical with 
che latter. Jacobi considers it to be an older or archaic MAharastri,‘ 
who however remarks that if the Jaina Prakrit, particularly in its 
idest form known to us, is compared on the one hand with Pali 
ind on the other with the Prakrit of Hala, Setubandha etc., it would 
up that it comes closer to Pali than to the later Prakrit,’ and that 
t 1s an old Indian dialect which is closely related to Pali but is 
lecidedly later than it^ Weber’ on the other hand does not admit 
X any close relation between AMg. and M. and is more critical 





1 Misc, Essays 2!, 213. 2 Inst., p. I, 42, 43. 3 ZWSpr. 3, 371. 
* Kalpasüitra, p. 18; cf. p. 19 and Erz. p. xii: V'eber, Verzeichnis 2, 3, XIV., 


lote 7. 
sux, XXII, p. xli. * Ávüramga Sutta, p. viii. 7 Bhag. I, 396f. 
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about the relation with Pali, and declares, like Spiegel! before and 
Jacobi after him, that AMg. is ‘considerably later than Pali’. 
AMg. differs from M. in phonology, inflexion and vocabulary to such 
& degree that it is quite impossible to regard it as an older M. Jacobi 
himself* has collected a number of points of difference, and E. 
Müller* has collected still more, who refuses to consider AMg. as a kind 
of M. and is inclined to connect it with the Magadhi of the inscriptions. 
The nominative in -e would alone be quite sufficient to separate 
AMg. from M. It is not a case of phonetic change which may be 
explained simply on the hypothesis of difference in time, but is due 
to local dialectical peculiarity, as the history Indian linguistics 
clearly shows. It assigns the AMg. much farther to the east than 
the M. It is even possible that when the canon was compiled by 
the Council of Valabhi under Devarddhiganin or by the Council of 
Mathura under Skandilacarya * the original dialect had received an 
Western tinge. Contact with M.' might well have been possible 
particularly in Valabhi. But its influence could not have been 
very great, because the fundamental character of AMg. has not been 
touched by it. Quite unknown to M. are, for instance, the phonetic 
laws like the strengthening of -am into -dm before eva ($68), the 
weakening of i/i into 4 ($93), dropping of i of the prefix prati in 
cases like paducca, paduppanna, badoyára etc. (8163), appearance 
of dentals in the place of palatals ($215), dropping of ya 
in ahZ— yathà ($335) and the use of Samdhi-consonants (8353); 
further the dative in -ae (8364), instrumentals in -sã HAE e 
locative in -msi ($366a), the nom. sing. of /-stems in -m (8396), the 
instrumentals kammuná and dhammund (8404), the peculiar numerals, 
inflexion of many verbs, like askkhai pA khyà (8492), paunat 
from dj with p (8504), Auvvat from ky ($508), the strong aorist and 
s-aorist ($5161i.), infinitives in -#u, -itu (8577), in -itae (8578), the 
absolutives in -i ($582), -ttànatn ($583), -ccà, -ccánam, -ccana (8587), 
yanam, -āna (8592). Cerebralisution has gone much further in 
AMg. than in M. ($219, 222, 289, 333); likewise the change of ra 
into Ja ($257). Phonetic laws which are common in AMg. are found 
in M. only very rarely, such as the anaptyctic vowel a ($132), pre- 
servation of long vowels and simplification of consonant groups in 
the case of ksa (8323) and the s -ira (887), the change of ka into 
a (8202) and of pa into ma (8248), etc. All this, as well as the 

a$ruti ($187), and the vocabulary, which is often quite different, 





1 Münchener Gelehrte Anzeigen, 1849, p. 912. 

* Kalpasütra, p. 15f.; Erz., p. xii. 7 a ee gp: 3f. 
* Jacobi, Kalpasütra, pp. 1. SBE., XII, pp. xxxvii ff.; Weber TS. 16, 218. 
* Jacobi's suggestion, Erz., p. xii. 
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and many other details conclusively prove that AMg. and M. were 
from the beginning different dialects. AMg. has not escaped the 
fate of other dialects, because it was raised to the status of a literary 
language, and it has undergone fundamental changes on account of 
the dropping of consonants. The nominative in -e shows that in 
defining the region in which AMg. was spoken we can hardly go far 
to the west KATT At present it is impossible to chalk 
out more accurately the region in which this language was spoken. 
$19. Weber IS. 16, 211—479 ; 17, 1-90, has exhaustively dealt 
with the sacred books of the Svetimbaras. These essays were further 
supplemented by the elaborate extracts which were given by Weber 
in Verzeichniss der Sanskrit und Prákrit-Handschriften der Kgl. 
Bibliothek zu Berlin 2, 2, 355-823. The editions which had a he dris 
till that time in India and Europe have also been mentioned there. i 
In this grammar the whole literature has been used so far it has been. 
published. Unfortunately, critical editions are still almost wholly 
wanting. Many of the published texts are almost unusable for 
grammatical purposes. Linguistically the most important text in 
prose is the first Anga, the Áyárangasutta,! which shows the most 
archaic language of all After that comes particularly the second 
Anga, the Süyagadangasutta, of which the first book, predominantly 
metrical, is for poetic language what the Ayar. is for prose. The 
fourth, Anga, the Samaváyanga is important for the knowledge of 
numerals, the sixth, the Náyüdbammakabao, the seventh, the 
Uvisagadasao,! the eleventh, the Vivagasuya, as well as particular 
portions of the fifth, the Vivahapannatti, contain - continuous 
stories and therefore offer more information about declination and 
conjugation than the other portions. This may be said also of two of 
the Upàngas, the Ovaváivasutta and the Nirayavaliydo, and of the 
first part of the Kappasitya among the Chedasütras. Among the 
Mülasütras the highest importance attaches to the Uttarajjhayana- 
sutta which is almost wholly written in verse, and which also contains 
a large number of archaic and peculiar forms. The Dasaveydliya- 


1 See 824. 

* A list of the editions and translations which have been used is given along 
with the abbreviations at the end of this grammar. 

* The iuge (deer of designating D. texts by Sanskrit titles has 


* Hoernle's edition (Calcutta, 1890; Bibl Ind.) is, till the present day, the 
only edition of a Jaina work in which the text and the commentary have been 
critically edited. Without extracts from the commentaries the texts often appear 
to be quite incomprehensible. 
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sutta too is of importance, although its has already much 
degenerated. The unending repetitions of the same words and 
forms render it possible to ascertain the correct reading even of 
corrupt texts. In other cases however it was impossible to reach 
any certainty and much had to be left out of consideration, for the 
sources were inadequate. Yet however it is possible now to form 
a clear and correct idea of AMg., which shows that it is the most 
important Prakrit dialect, because it has been best preserved and 
is the most copious of all! First of all, Stevenson, Kalpa Stra, 
pp. 131ff. gave meagre and very incorrect information about AMg. ; 
somewhat more was given by Hoefer, ZWSpr. 3, 364ff., who already 
pointed out some of its main characteristics, such as the Ya$rati, 
anaptyctic vowels, and the change of ka into ga. Of fundamental 
importance was the work of Weber: Über ein Fragment der 
Bhagavati. Theil r. 2 (Berlin, 1866. 1867) — Abhandlungen der Kgl. 
Akademie der Wissenschaften zu Berlin, 1865, pp. 367-444 ; 1866, 
Ppp. 155—352. Weber was the first to deal here with the i 
orthography of Jaina manuscripts, and tried to ascertain the phonetic 
value of some of the signs (though much of it was wrong), and gave 
the outlines of a grammar, which is still valuable, as well as specimens 
of the language. It should be mentioned that the Bhagavati is 
the fifth Afiga, and its canonical designation is Vivaha atti, by 
which name it will be quoted in this grammar, and it will be referred 
to as Bhagavati where reference will be made to the above mentioned 
papers-of Weber. E. Müller's work, Beitrüge zur Grammatik des 
Jamaprákrit, Berlin, 1876, although it marks some. improvement 
in phonology, does not take us much farther. Jacobi in Ayar. 
pp. Viti-xiv, gives a cursory sketch of the grammar in comparison 
with Pali. 

$20. The dialect used in the non-canonical works ot the 
Svetümbaras differs a great deal from the AMg. As already 
mentioned above ($16), Jacobi has called it Jaina Maharastri. It 
would have been more correct perhaps to call it Jaina Saurastri, 
which was formerly suggested by Jacobi, if it could be assumed 
that Máhárástri and Saurdstri were closely allied dialects. That 
however cannot be proved, and therefore it may be called Jaina 
Maharastri, for this dialect is doubtlessly very much akin to 
Máhàrastri, although it is by no means identical with it. Jacobi * 
is wrong in supposing that the M. of Hc. is the JM. and not identical 
with the M. of Hala, Setubandha and the dramas. All the traceable 
quotations in Hc. are from Hala, Rávanavaho, Gaüdavaho, the 
Visamabánaliülà and Karpüramafjar. As in the case of the 





1 Pischel, ZDMG. 52, p. 95. 2 Kaolpasütra, p. 18. 8 Kalpasiitra, p. I9 
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me of the Jainas ($15), Hc. has only extended the ortho- 
graphy of the Jainas also to these works. But in fact Hc.. seems to 

ve taken into account also specifically Jaina works in JM. 
besides those in AMg. At least not a few of his rules may as yet 
the instanced only in JM. AMg. too was not without any influence 
on JM. Of the peculiarities of AMg. enumerated in §18 several are 
met with also in JM., such as the samdhi-consonants, the nomin. of 
i-stems in -m, the infinitives in -ittu, the absol. in -#a, and the 
change of ka into ga. JM. is therefore not pure M., but still it is 
so much akin to M. that it may after all be called M. The most 
important text in JM. is: the Avasyaka-legends, edited by Ernst 
Leumann, 1. Heft. Leipzig, 1897. As there is no commentary the 
text is unusually diffücult to understand. Many portions remain 
quite obscure. But even these few formates show that we may still 
expect much that is new and important out of these JM. texts, 
particularly from the view-point of lexicography, for in this respect 
JM. is perhaps the most promising dialect. For the most part later 
texts are contained in the Ausgewählte Erzählungen in Maharastri, 
Zur Einführung in das Studium des Prakrit. Grammatik, Text, 
Wörterbuch, Herausgegeben von Hermann Jacobi, Leipzig, 1886. 
The introductory elementary grammar also deals with the syntax, 
but is confined to the forms occurring in the stories concerned. 
Besides we have to take into consideration also the Kakkuka- 
inscription (810) and smaller pieces such as the Kálakácaryakathánaka, 
ZDMG., 34, 24711. ; 35, 675; 37, 493fl., the legend of the fall of 
Dvaravati, ZDMG. 42, 493ff., the Rsabhapaficasika ZDMG. 33, 
445ff., and in the Kàvyamálà. Part VII (Bombay, 1890), pp. 124ft., 
and extracts in the Reports which are mostly unusable. The 
rhetorical work of Hari was probably also written in JM., out of 
which one stanza has been quoted by Namisadhu on Rudrata, 
Káàvyàlamkára, 2, 19.! 

§21. As yet we have not sufficient information about the language 
of the Digambara canon which differs not inconsiderably from that 
of the Svetambaras.* If it may be allowed to draw a conclusion from 
the language of the non-canonical works, it was more closely allied 
to Magadhi than the AMg. of the Svetambaras in an important 
phonetic law, namely the change of /a into da and of tha into dha. 
At all events, the later Digambara works also observe this phonetic 
law ; for instance the Gathas in the Gurvavali referred to by Jacobi ° 


ec a e ——M—————— 


3B kar, Report ! 
Pein der the year 1883-84 (Bombay, 1887), pp. 106ff. ; Weber, Verzeichnis 
a, 2, 823t. 

* Kalpasiitra, p. 30. 
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and the extracts out of Kundakundácürya's Pavayanasára and. 
Karttikeyasvamin’s Kattigeyanuppékkha, which has been, published. 
by Bhandarkar? (§203). The same phonetic law is found also in 
uraseni, and as the nom. sing. of a-stems ends in -o in the language. 
of Digambara-scripture this dialect may be called Jaina Sauraseni. 
In its case one has to be however even more cautious than in the 
case of JM. so as not to forget that this designation serves merely 
as a convenient term which is by no means accurate. Even the 
few available specimens show that this language contains forms and. 
words which are quite foreign to Saüraseni, though however they 
are met with partly in M. and partly in AMg. Thus typically 
M. is the locative of a-stems in -mmi, as in dànammi, suhammi, 
asuhammi, nánammi, damsanamuhammi (Pav. 383, 69; 385, 61; 
387, 13), kālammi (Kattig. 400, 322), and the use of vva-- iva (Pav. 
383, 44). The root r is inflected (always da=ta) partly according 
to M. kunadi (Kattig. 399, 310, 319 ; 402, 359. 367. 370. 371; 403, 
385; 404, 388. 389. 391) and partly accordi g to AMg. kuvvadi 
(Kattig. 399, 313; 400, 329; 401, 340) and kuvvade (403, 384), 
besides forms which are $., e.g. Raredi (Pav. 384, 59; Kattig. 
400, 324 ; 402, 369; 403, 377. 378. 383) and M. JM. AMg. karadi 
(400, 332). The passive is ktradi (Kattig. 399, 320 ; 401, 342. 350), 
as in M. JM. The absol. mostly ends in -#@, as in .: cata= 
Lyakivà (Pav. 385, 64; Kattig. 403, 374) ; jànitià a 385, 68; 
Kattig. 40r, 340. 342. 350); uspansita (Pav. 387, 21); samamsittd, 
niruñjhittā (Pav. 386, 6. 70) ; nihanitta (Kattig. 40r, 339) ; also in 
a, as in bhaviya (Pav. 380, 12 ; 387, 12) ; apiccha—aprcchya (Pay. 
386, 1); adaya (Pav. 386, 6); à jja, asijja—üsüdya (Pav. 386, 
I. II); samásijja (Pav. 379, 5); gahiya (Kattig. 403, 373) ; pappa 
(Pav. 384, 49) as well as in -ccá, as kiccã (Pav. 379, 4; Kattig. 402, 
356. 357. 358. 375. 376); fhiccd (Kattig. 402, 355); sóccà (Pav. 
386, 6). At their side there are found absol. also in -dtina : hádsina, 
nedina (Kattig. 403, 374. 375), wrongly? also in ta. jaisma, 
amatina, gahitina, bhufijaviüna (Kattig. 403, 373. 374. 375. 376). 
uch Digambara texts will have been the source according to which 
Hc. allows also in S. -#a@ and -diina as well as forms not found in 
the S. of the dramas (822. 266. 365. 475. 582. 584). At the side of 
the AMg. pappodi= prapnoti (Pav. 389, 5) is found the usual pavadt 
(Pav. 380, 11; Kattig. 400, 326 ; 403, 370) ; besides S. janads (Pav. 
382, 25) there is janadi (Ke ttig. 398, 302. 303 ; 400, 323) and mddt 





1 L.c., pp. 379-389; 3 04. The quotations are given according to page and 
* In the manuscripts, just as in those of the dramas, often the M .-form is given 
instead of the $.-form. 
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(Pav. 382, 25); moreover is used the form munadi (Kattig. 398 - 
303 ; 399, 313. 316. 337), munedavvo (MS. mwneyavvo ; Pav. 380, 8, 
unknown in $. Mg. In this way also other forms from M. AMg. é 
are found side by side. So far as can be decided at present, the 
JŠ. has more in common with AMg. than the JM. and is partly 
more archaic. Both texts are in verse. 
$22. The Sauraseni occupies the first place among the Praktit 
dialects which are used in the prose of the dramas. , As is clear 
from its designation, it is based on the language of Sürasena, of 
which Mathura was the capital? According tó the Bharatiyanàtya- 
astra 17, 46 the dialect of the dramas is said to be based on the 
aurasena, and according to 17, 51, the heroines and their lady- 
friends should speak CNN According to Sahityadarpana 
p. 172, 21 cultured ladies of no lowly origin speak S., and according 
En 173, 11f. also the maidservants who are not too low, the 
ildren, eunuchs, astrologers of low order, the insane and the 
sick. Da$arüpa 2, 60, too mentions Ś. as the language of women. 
Acc. to Bharata 17, 51; Sahityadarpana 173, 4 and Prthvidhara 
on Mrcch. p. V ed. Stenzler—p. 493 ed. Godabole the Vidüsaka 
speaks Pracya* which is prescribed for other merry personages by 
Mk. fol. 72. Mk. refers to Bharata and remarks that the Pracyà 
is grammatically derived from $.: Pracyayah siddhih Saurasenyah. 
The manuscripts are so corrupt that it is not possible to unravel 
that Mk. has said on the peculiarities of Prácya. It is very little, 
and that mostly oflexicographical nature. It is said that murukkha 
should be used for mürkha; the voc. sing. of bhavais is bhodi ; for 
vakra any indifferent form is prescribed which differs from $* The 
voc. sing. of a-stems may have Pluti ; the Vidüsaka uses the particles 
hi hi bho for the expression of contentment, hi manhe for the expression 
of amazement (adbhute) and avida for consternation. Moreover 
there seems to be a special law for nam, eva, and perhaps also for 
the future. Prthvidhara mentions as characteristic the frequent 
use of kah svarthe. He. 4, 285 hi hī vidssakasya directly prescribes 
$. for the Vidüsaka, and in 4, 282 hi manahe vismayanirvede is 
likewise mentioned as $. which is certainly right. Also the language 
of the Vidüsaka and many other men appearing in the dramas is 
$. The older grammarians deal with the S. very cursorily. Vr. 12, 
2saysthatits basis is Skt. He gives for it 29 rules which are mostly 





2 Also Sürasent, sometimes wrongly called Sitraseni. 

2 Lassen, IAlt. 1*, 158, note 2 ; 796 note 2 ; 2*, 512; Cunningham, the Ancient 
Geography of India, (London 1871) 1, 374. 

$ Pischel, Die Recensionen der Cakuntalà (Breslau, 1875), pp. 16ff. 

4 Pischei on Hc. 1, 26. 
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in agreement with the texts! and says 12. 32 that all else should 
be as in M. : Sesam Mahdrdstrivat. Hc. 4, 260-286 has 27 rules, the 
last of which Sesam Prakptavat agrees with Vr. I2, 32. Otherwise 
Vr. and Hc. greatly differ from each other which is mostly to be 
explained by the fact that Hc. has taken into consideration also the 
Sauraseni of the Digambaras (821), the peculiarities of which have 
been carried over to the $. of the dramas by the Jainas, with the 
result that the text of the latter became corrupt and later authors 
were misled.* Little is offered by Ki. 5, 71-85. On the other hand 
much more copious information is given by the later grammarians 
Mk., fol. 65-72 and Rv. fol. 34ff. The manuscripts of the works of 
these authors available in Europe are so corrupt that here too only 
a part of the material contained in them may be used. The con- 
trolling of these texts is rendered difficult on account of the fact 
that most of the editions of the dramas are very uncritical. Of 
the editions which have appeared in India only few are usable, such 
as Bhandarkar’s edition of the Malatimadhava (Bombay, 1876), 
and even of the texts edited by Europeans not many can be turned 
into account for Bae EHE purposes.? Not all the new editions are 
advances on the older ones. Thus the edition of Mudraraksasa 
by Telang (Bombay 1884) is much worse than that of Taranatha- 
tarkavacaspati (Calcutta, samvat 1926), and Bollensen’s edition of 
the Mālavikāgnimitra (Leipzig 1879) is a regrettable retrograde 
step. Very often it was possible to arrive at a decision only after 
consulting the highest possible number of texts of one and the 
same drama.‘ Many editions exhibit quite a remarkable mixture 
of dialects. Thus the first Prakrit words of Kéleyakutihala 2, 4 
bho kim ti tue hakkárido hage | mam khu enhim (Text chnim) chuha 
bahes contain three dialects : hakkarido is S., hage is Mg., enhim and 
báhei are M., and in the following the text is much more M. than S. 
In Mukundan. 58, 14, 15, one and the same stanza contains side 
by side $. kadua and M. kāūņa. This may be due to the fault 
of the editor. In other cases however it is quite clear that the 





1 Pischel, KB. 8, 129ff. 

* That Hc. used the Digambara texts although he was himself a Svetambara is 
shown by Leumann, IS. I7, 133, note 1. 

? Pischel, Hemacan i 


drama, although it gives no variant readings and is somewhat too schematic: Konow's 
excellent edition o Karptiramafijari could be used only in course of the printing of 
the present work.  Rájasekhara however is no authority for S. as shown above. 

* A Ust of the texts utilised for this grammar, along with relevant remarks, will 
be found at the end of this grammar. 
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authors themselves did not know how to distinguish between the 
different dialects. For instance Somadeva ($11) and Rajasekhara. 
The critical edition of Karpüramafijari by Konow shows that the 
manuscripts are not always responsible for RájaSekhara's mistakes 
of dialects, and moreover the same mistakes are found also in the 
Balaramayana and the Viddha$alabhafijika. Thus for.Karp. 7, 
6 ed. Konow-— 1r, 2 ed. Bomb. all the manuscripts have ghéffüna. 
instead of the only correct S. form génhia,—a mistake which is 
found also elsewhere ($584); in 9, 5=13, 5 ed. Bomb. there is the 
dative suhaa which is wrong in $. (8361) ; dialectical inaccuracies are 
further /wjjha 10, 9—14, 7 and majjha ro, 10=14, 8 ($421, 418), 
vva 14, 3717, 5 for via ($143), locatives such as majjhammi 6, I= 
9, 5 for majjhe, kavvammt 16, 8—19, xo for kavve (§366a), ablatives 
such as pamarahimto 20,6=22, 9 for pamarddo ($365) etc. — Dialecti- 
cally incorrect is also the use of many Dedis by Rajasekhara, who 
had his own uliarities in M. according to Mk. fol. 50: 
Rájasekharasya Maharastryah prayoga Slokesv aps drSyata its ke cii, 
whereby is meant perhaps the use of da for ta which should have 
otherwise been dropped.' The manuscripts of his dramas on the 
other hand frequently show forms with elision instead of da in $. 
The Devanagari and the South Indian recensions of Sakuntala 
and the South Indian recension of Vikramorvasi’? hopelessly confuse 
the various dialects and therefore cannot be taken into consideration 
at all for critical questions. In spite of all these difficulties it is 
however possible to get on the whole a fairly correct picture of $. 
In phonology the most characteristic feature is the change of ża into 
da and of tha into dha (8203) ; in declension and conjugation the great 
variety of forms of M. AMg. JM. JS. has been greatly simplified. 
Thus in the case of a-stems only the abl. sing. in -do and the loc. 
sing. in -e are in use; in plural, in the case of all the stems, only 
the forms nasalized at the end are used in instr., gen..as well as in 
loc.; the i- and «stems have in gen. sing. only -#0, not -ssa as, 
well; in verbal flexion the Atmanép. has almost completely dis- 
appeared ; the opt. has only the edu -eam (I. sing.), -e; many 
verbs have stem-forms different from M.; the fut. is formed only 
from stems in -i, and the passive only in a, the absol, in contrast 
to M., almost exclusively in -ta=Skt. -ya. etc.* Vr. rightly remarked 





1 Pischel, KB. 8, 129ff.; Die Recensionen der Cakuntala, pp. 19ff.; Monatsberichte 
der Kgi. Akademie der Wissenschaften zu Berlin, 1875, PE 6x3ff. Wrongly Weber, 
IS. 13, 39ff.; 16rff. A collection of incorrect forms be found in Burkhard, 
Flexiones Prücriticae quas editioni suae Sácuntali pro supplemento adjecit. Vratis- 
laviae, 1874. 

3 Pischet jenaer lateraturzeitung, 1875, pp. 794ff.; Jacobi, Erzählungen, 
pp. xx ff. Further details will be found in the relevant paragraphs of this grammar 
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that $. has particularly close relation to Skt. in inflexion and 
vocabulary. In the latter it often widely differs from M. 

$23. Magadhi has been handed down to us in a much worse 
condition than S. According to Kohala in Mk. fol. 74, Mg. is spoken 
by Ràksasas, Bhiksus, Ksapanakas, servants, etc. ; accordiug to 
Bharata 17, 50=Sahityadarpana P. 173, 2 Mg. is used also by 
people frequenting the ladies’ apartments of the princes, by which . 
are meant, according to Da$arüpa 2, 42; Sahityad. 81, eunuchs, ' 
Kiratas, dwarfs, Mlecchas, Abhiras, the Sakaras, the hump-backed 
etc., and according to Bharata 24, 50-59 eunuchs, snátakas and 
valets. According to Dagarfipa, 2, 60 Mg. is spoken by the Piśācas 
and by the very lowly people, according to Sarasvatik. 56, 18 by 
people of the lower order. In the dramas the valets always speak 
Sanskrit (Sak. 93ff. ; Vikr. 37H. ; Venis. 17ff. ; Nàgàn. 6rff. ; Mudrar. 
78:8. ; r10ff. ; Aur Io9ff.; Parvatip. 36ff.; Priyad. 2f.; 28ff.; 
Pratüpar. 132ff.). The Sakara speaks Mg. in Mrcch., as well as 
his servant Sthávaraka ; the massager (who becomes a bhiksu later) ; 
Kumbhilaka, the servant of Vasantasená; Vardhamanaka, the 
servant of Cárudatta ; the two Candalas ; Rohasena, the young son 
of Cárudatta ° ; in Sak. 113ff. the two policemen and the fisherman ; 
in 154ff. Sarvadamana, the young son of Sakuntalà ; in Prab. 28-32, 
the disciple of Cárváka and the messenger from Orissa ; in 46-64 
the Digambara Jaina; in Mudrar. 153f. the servant who prepares 
seats ; in 174-178, 183-187, x9 108 the Jaina monk ; in 197 the 
m er*; in 256-269 Siddharthaka and Samiddharthaka as 
Candalas, while in 224ff. in another rôle they speak $. ; in Lalitav. 
565-567 the bards and the spy, who however speaks §. in another 
rôle in 567ff. ; Raksasa and his wife in Venis. 33-36 ; the watchers of 
elephants in Mallikám. 143. 144 ; the servants in Nagan. 67. 68 and 
Cait. 149f.; the vagrant in Candak. 42. 43; in 60-72 the Candala ; 
the barber in Dhürtas. 16 ; Sádhuhimsaka in Hásyámava 31; the 
-Digambara Jaina in Latakam. raff.; 25ff.; the hunch-back in 
Kamsavadha 48-52 ; the Jaina monk in Amrtodaya 66. With the 
exception of Mrcch., only short pieces are written in Mg., and in 
the Indian editions they' are so much mutilated that very often the 
dialect can be hardly recognized. ‘The edition of the Prabodha- 
candrodaya long ago announced by the Bombay Sanskrit Series has 





> It is not clear what is meant in Bharata by aupasthayikanirmundih. 

* This is attested by Prthvidhara in Stenzler, p. v and Godabole, p. 493. In 
the editions he speaks $. ; but the MSS. regularly indicate Mg., as in 161, 9 they have 
ale ale, in 161, 16 mdledha, in 165, 25 ale, and Godabole's (P. 449, 9) DH too have 
mdledha, Wrongly Bloch., Vr. und Hc., p. 4. Cf. 842. 

1 Cf. Hillebrandt, ZDMG. 39, 130. 
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"unfortunately not yet appeared. The edition by Brockhaus is 
worthless, the editions of Pind, Madras and Bombay are better, 
which have therefore been continually consulted by me. Of all these 
texts only the Lalitav. essentially agrees with the rules of the gram- 
marians. In some other texts, such as the Mrcch. and Sak., the 
manuscripts point to the rules of different dialects. Usually however 
they have been so strongly influenced by $., which is the basis of 
Mg. according to Vr. 11, 2, and mostly coincides with it according 
to Hc. 4, 302, that the characteristics of the dialect have been 
largely obliterated. Most truly is followed the rule Hc. 4, 288 
rasor la$au, and then 4, 287, the nom. sing. of a-stems in -e, and 
4, 301=Vr. xi, 9 kage for aham, more rarely for vayam. On the 
other hand no text, excepting Lalitav., observes the rule Hc. 4, 
292=Vr. II, 4. 7, according to which ya should remain untouched 
and moreover take the place of ja, whereas yya is substituted for 
dya, rya and rja. And yet there can be no doubt that this as well 
all the other rules of the grammarians have to be followed against 
the manuscripts. From Vr. downwards all the grammarians are 
unanimous on the essential points’; according to 4, 302, Hc. found 
these characteristics in Mudrar., Sak., Venis., though in our manu- 
scripts only a part of them is found, and the manuscripts of 
Hc. leave us in the lurch even in this place. The more manuscripts 
-become available the more variants are found which go against our 
present texts. For instance Mrcch. 22, 4 in Stenzler's edition, which 
is, as usual, followed by Godabole 61, 5, reads: tava jjëvva haste 
ct$tadu. According to the grammarians it ought to have been: 
tava yyeva haste cisthadu. Ecdabole’s manuscripts DH read évva, 
C #eva, almost all the manuscripts have haste and cistadu, i.e. cisthadu 
as in J. This is continually repeated. For Mudrür. 154, 3 E 
reads (in conformity with Hc. 4, 302) yyeva ; for 264, x the majority 
of the MSS. has ?yva, as also Venis. 35, 7; 36, 5. The rule in Hc. 
4, 295, according to which $ca comes in the place of medial,cha, 
was strictly observed by me in the Sak., for the MSS. suggested the 
same, and the MSS. of Mrcch. ($233) too support it which also 
partially observe the rule of Hc. 4, 291, enjoining sta for stha and 
rtha ($310, 290). Phonologically characteristic for Mg. is the use of-la 
for ra and of $a for sa, the retebsion of ya, the change of ja into ya, 
of dya, rja, rya into yya, of nya, nya, jfia, fija into fina, of ccha into 
$ca, of ja and stha into sta, etc. ($24), 1n flexional system particularly 
the nomin. sing. of a-stems in -e. Otherwise the flexional system 
exactly corresponds to that of S. (822), with which Mg. has moreover 
in common also the change of ta to da and of tha to dha. 





1 Cf. $24 and the relevant paragraphs in this grammar. 
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$24. According to Prthvidhara on Mrcch. Stenzler, p. v 
=p. 494 of ed. Godabole the brother-in-law of the King 
Sakari, a dialect called Apabhram$a. It is mentioned also by Ki. 
5. 99; Rv. in Lassen, [nst., p. 21 ; Mk. fol. 76; Bharata 17, 53; 
Sahityad. p. 173, 6. Lassen, Inst., pp. 422ff., has tried to ascertain. 
the characteristics of this dialect, and comes to the conclusion 
(p. 435), that Sakari is a Magadhi dialect. This conclusion is 
certainly right, as Mk. fol. 76 too derives it from Mg. : Magadhyah 
Sákari | sadhyattissesah. | From Prthvidharaon Mrcch. 2 22 (Stenzler, 
P. 240) —p. 500 ed. Godabole, it appears that in this dialect a y was 
pronounced before the palatals, e.g. ycistha=tistha ($217) ; this y 
was so weak that it could not make position ih verse. According 
to Mk. the same phonetic law was found also in Mg. and Vrácada 
Apabhram$a (828). Other peculiarities such as the use of da for 
ia in certain particip. pret. (§219), the gen. sing. of a-stems in -dha 
beside -assa (8366) are found in the language also of other persons ; 
the loc. in -ahim (83664) and voc. plur. in -dho ($372) are found 
only in the dialect of Sakara, but this is perhaps due merely to 
accident. In the last three forms this dialect coincides with the 
Apabhraméa, so that Prthvidhara's classification is not without 
justification. ‘The grammarians and the writers on poetics referred 
to above mention also the Candali as a separate dialect, which, 
according to Mk. fol. 82, is derived from Mágadhi and Sauraseni, 
and is also quite rightly considered by Lassen, Inst., p. 420, to be 
Mg. Mk., fol. 8x, again derives Sabari from Candali. The basis of 
Sabari would be accordingly $., Mg. and Sakari, cf. Lassen, Inst., 
$162. According to Mk. fol. 3, to the Mg.-dialects belong also the 
Bahliki, which is assigned to gamesters by Bharata 17, 52—=Sahityad. 

. 173, 7, and bi os it is assigned to the Pi$àca-countries 
(s 7). Without doubt Mg. was no homogeneous language but was 
split up into dialects. This explains the fact that for ksa we find partly 
hka and partly ska, for rtha partly sta and partly Sta, for ska partly 
ska and partly ska. All those dialects may be regarded as Mg. 
which have ya for ja, la for va, $a for sa and in which the nomin. 
of a-stems ends in -e. It has been however already pointed out in 
§17. 18 that the boundary of e-dialects extended beyond the borders 
of Magadha. Bharata 17, 58 makes the statement that the language 
of all the countries between the Ganges and the Ocean are rich in 
€. This is however too vague. Hoernle’ has divided all the 
Prakrits into the two groups of 'Sauraseni Prükrit tongue' and 
the ‘Magadhi Prakrit tongue’ and drawn the line of demarcation 
between them from Khálsi in the north over Bairat, Allahabad up to 





3 Comp. Grammar, pp. xviiff. 
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Jaugada in the south through Rámagarh.' Grierson,* who supports 
Hoernle, assumes that the two Prakrit languages graduaily approach 
each other and as the result of their mixture there arose a third 
dialect,—the Ar agadhi, which he assigns to the country around 
Allahabad and that of the Marüthás. I do not believe that this 
theory can be defended. The Làt-dialect indeed shows clear traces 
of dialects,—even between Dhauli and Jaugada there are dialectical 
differences * ; but on the whole it appears to be a homogeneous 
language which was perhaps the language of the empire and was 
therefore understood rather than spoken very far in the N.W. and 
the S.* The A$oka-inscriptions of Khalsi, Delhi, Mirat, the inscrip- 
tion of Bairat, and other inscriptions as well, give us therefore no 
information about the language of the country. In ancient days 
too it was certainly as it is to-day, that the individual dialects, 
which however cannot be called Prakrit ($5), very gradually shaded 
off into each other. The Ardhamágadhi is a strong proof of this. 
There is no relation between modern Mg.* and that of ancient days. 
$25. The name Dhakki points to Dhakka in eastern Bengal. 
Dhakki is spoken in the Mrcchakatikà pp. 29-39 by Máthura, the 
owner of the gambling house and the gambler accompanying him. 
Mk. fol. 81, Rv. in Lassen, Inst., p. 5, and Prthvidhara on Mrcch., 
bom =P. 493 ed. Godabole include the Dhakki among the Apabhram- 
a ects along D Sakari, Candali and tegens conformity 
with its geographical position it is a transition e between 
Mágadhi and Apabhram$a. According to Prthvidhara it is phoneti- 
cally characterized by the predominance of la and the use of two 
sibilants, the palatal $a and the dental sa: lakárapraya? Dhakkavi- 
bhása Samskriapráyatve dantyatalavyasasakaradvayayukia" ca. The 
significance of which is that, as in Mg., ra changes into Ja and sa into 
sa, sa itself however, as well as $a, remains unchanged where it 
occurs in the Sanskrit prototype. In the texts the method of 
writing is not always consistent, but the manuscripts have often 
the correct reading. Stenzler reads 29, 15 ; 30, I are re, 30, 7 re, 30, XI 
are, Godabole however 82, 1 ; 84, 4; 86, I ale, 85, 5 le as in most of 
his manuscripts, and as is otherwise read by Stenzler everywhere (30, 
16 ; 3I, 4. 9. 16; 35, 7. 12; 36, 15; 39, 16). The rule is further 
corroborated by luddhu=ruddhah (29, 15 ; 30, x), falivevida— pari- 


1 Canda, p. xxi. 

a Seven Granimiars of the Dialects and Subåislecta of the Bild Tahgtage. 
Part I (Calcutta, 1883), pp. 5f. : 

! Senart, Piyadasi 2, 432f. * Senart, Piyadasi 2, 4331. 

5 Grierson, Seven: Grammars. Part III (Calcutta, 1883). 

* Stenzler gives this correct reading ; Godabole reads p. 2 and 494 vakérapréyd. 

* This correct reading is given by Godabole. 
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vepita (30, 7), kulu kulu=kuru kuru (31, 16), dhàáledi -dhárayati 
(34, 9; 39, 13), puliso=purusak (34, 12). But in more cases there 
is ra in the texts and manuscripts. Thus we have throughout 
judiava (29, 15 ; 30, I. I2 ; 31, 12; 36, 18), only in 36, 18— 106, 4 ed. 
Godabole are found the variant readings with Ja ; also in the Calcutta 
ed. of gaka 1792, p. 85, 3, there is jūdakalassa, and, as in the 
Calcutta ed. of 1829, p. 74, 3, mulhwppahalena instead of °rena 
of the others, while all the editions have ruhirapaham anwusartmha 
for the expected reading luhilapadham anusalémha. In the verses 
30, 4. 5, besides salanam, for which the Calcutta ed. of 1792 rightly 
reads Salanam, there is Ruddo rakkhidum taraï instead of Luddo 
lakkhidum taladi. Other cases are amwsarimha (30, 13), Mathuru 
(32, 7; 34, 25), fidaram, madara:: (32, ro. 12), pasaru (32, 16), 
jajjhara (34, xx besides puliso!), warodhena (36, 24), aharena rai 
(39, 8). The MSS. are equally uncertain asto the use of the sibilants. 
Beside the correct dasaswvannaha (29, 15; 30, 1), dasasuvannam 
(31, 4; 32, 3; 34, 9. 12, etc.), Sunn (30, II), Sela (30, 17) there are 
the incorrect forms jasam (30, 9), ddamsaams (34, 25), padissudia 
(35, 5) ; the palatal sibilant is wrongly used for instance in Samavs- 
Samam, sakalusaam (30, 8. 9). If la and $a suggest the relation- 
ship of Dhakki to Mg., the ending -u=-ah and -am and in the 2. 
sing. Imperative points to the Apabhramsas. Here too the MSS. 
are however quite untrustworthy. Beside dewlu (30, 1r) there is 
deulam (30, 12) ; beside esu=esah (31, 12; 34, 17 ; 35, 15) there is 
eso (30, 10); besides $asalw— prasara (32, 16) there is genha (29, 
16 ; 30, 2), paaccha=prayaccha (31, 4. 7. 9; 32, 8. 12. 14; 34, 24 ; 
35, 7); besides nominatives in -w, such as luddhu=ruddhah (29, 
I5; 30, I), vippadtuu padu=vipratipah pādah (30, 1x), dhwitu, 
Madhulu, niunu=dhivto, Mathuro, nibunah (32, 7), vihavu— vibhavah 
(34, 17), the texts have nominatives in -o, such as baddho (31, 12), 
“ppavudo puliso--*bravrtah purusah (34, 12), acakkhanto (8499) (34, 
24), ?vutto—?vritah (35, 1), as well as in -e, such as padhe=pathah 
(30, 25 ; 31, x), laddhe gohe=labdhah purusah (31, 3). That we are 
concerned here merely with mistakes of manuscript-tradition and 
not with characteristics of the dialect is clearly proved by baddho 
31, 14 in Mg. for the correct baddhe, which is found in no edition. 
The tha in Mathuru is also certainly a mistake (32, 7; 34, 25), for 
which should be read Mddhuiu; as for pathe of all editions (30, 25; 
31, 1), also in Mg. (31, 2), Godabole’s manuscripts DH, p. 88, read 
pade, K padhe, which form’ in its entirety, including the ending, is 
correct only in Dh. Thus in 30, 16 there is kadham= katham, but 
in 36, 19 ruhirapbaham-—rudhirapatham. The right form would be 
ludhilapadham. As in the cases of S. and-Mg., so also in the case of 
Dh., the manuscripts cannot be relied upon, and as the text in 
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question is so short there is no hope that we shall ever get a clear 
idea of the dialect.! Cf. $203. : 

§26. It is equally difficult to get a clear idea of the other 
dialects mentioned by the grammarians. According to Prthvidhara 
the two police chiefs Viraka and Candanaka speak the language of 
Avanti in Mrcchakatiká, pp. 99-106. Of this dialect he only says 
that it contains sa and ra and is rich in adages : tatha | Saurasen 
Avantija Pracyá | etasu dantyasakarata | tatravantija rephavati lokokti- 
bahwla. Prthvidhara’s quotation is— Bharata 17, 48. According 
to Bharata 17, 5x —Sahityad. p. 173, 4, the dhurtah should speak the 
Avantija in the drama, by which, according to the scholiast in 
Lassen, Inst., p. 36, gamblers are meant. For that reason Lassen, 
Inst., pp. 417-419, declared the language of the Mathura to be Avanti. 
This is however wrong. Mk. fol 3, as well as Ki. 5, 99 includes 
che Avanti among the bhasah, and in fol 73 declares it to be a 
nixture of Máhárastri and Sauraseni. This mixture is found in 
one and the same sentence : Avanti syán Maharastri Saurasenyas tu 
iamharát || anayoh samkarad Avantibhasa siddhà syat | samkaras caska- 
iminn eva vakye boddhavyah. In this dialect are found, for instance, 
toi -bhavati, peécchadi=preksate, darisedi=darsayati. This descri 
ion suits the language of the two policemen as it is given in the 
MSS. In the stanza 99, 16. 17 there are found side by side S. 
wchadha and M. bh&iüna, vaccai ; in 99, 24. 25 S. dacchadha and M. 
‘uriam, jaiteha, karčjjāha, ahavaï ; in 100, 4 there is darisesi ; in 
roo, I2 M. jaha besides S. khudido ; in 100, 19 ; 101, 7 ; 105, 9 vaccadi, 
1 mixture of M. vaccai (99, 17) and S. vajjadi, as well as vajjai (100, 
(5) ; in 103, 15 kahijjad: and in 16 sdsijjas, —the second pure M. and 
che first a mixture of M. kahijjai and S. kadhiads. Many other 
ümilar forms occur in prose and verses. Prthvidhara’s definition 
night accordingly appear to be right. But with reference to 
-andanaka, the latter's own statement in 103, 5 goes inst him : 
am. dakkhinatta avvattabhásino . . . miecchajatinám a abhdsa- 
Wiha yathestam mantrayamak ‘We Southerners speak indistinctly. 
As we are familiar with the languages of many barbarian countries, 
ve just as we like’. Candanaka thus calls himself 
i southerner (dáksinátya), and his own statement in 103, 16 points to 
he same conclusion: kanmadakalahappacam karemi ‘I intend to 
juarrel in the manner of the Karnatas’. It is, therefore very 
nuch unlikely that he should have spoken Ávanti. Itshould rather 
ye assumed that his language is the Dàksigátyà, which Bharata 17, 
(8 mentions as one of the seven bhásdh, and which according to 





1 Lassen, Inst., pp. . 18 of opinion that the gambler speaks D 
ud the Mathura speaks Avanti. See £26. Bloch is wrong in Vr. und Hc., p. 4. 
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I7, 52—Sühityad., p. 173, 5 is A gp in the dramas by hunters 
and police-officers. Mk. fol. 3 (cf. fol. 76) does not recognize it as 
a separate language, because it has no particular characteristics 
(laksanakaranat). According to Lassen, Inst., pp. 414-416, the 
unnamed gambler in Mrcch. speaks Daksinatya and he believed to 
have found traces of this dialect also in the language of the police- 
officer. Both these views are wrong. The language of the gambler 
is Dhakki (§25), and that of the police-officer'in Sak. differs in 
nothing from the usual S., as was perceived already by Bühtlingk.! 
As some of the manuscripts of the Bengali recension show the 
reduplication of aspirates, I thought ago* that this must be a 
characteristic feature of the Daksinàtyà. But this reduplication is 
found also in Magadhi in a manuscript, and it is not at all a linguistic 
but an orthographic phenomenon ($193). In so far as we are at 
present in a position to give an opinion on the point, the Daksinatya, 
which is spoken by Viraka, must have been very much akin to 
Avanti, aa both to Š. Apart from the mixture of dialects sucb 
forms as the following are incorrect in S. : vaam for amhe, do —dvaw, 
and, what is very remarkable, the change of /ya into #a in daksi- 
naita ($281). The form darisaanti is found also in $. Mrcch. 7o, 25. 
$27. Paiśācī is a very archaic dialect. Vr. 10, rff. knows 
a one dialect of this name. Similarly Ki. 5, 96 and Simha- 
devaganin on Vágbhatalamküra 2, 3, where this dialect is called 
Paisàcaka, and Namisádhu on Rudrata, Kàvyálamküra 2, 12 who 
calls it Pai£ácika and in a grammatical quotation designates it by 
Pai$áciki. Hc. 4, 303-324 deals with Pai$aci and appends to it 
(325-328) the Culkapassacika. He is followed by Triv. 3, 2, 43ff. 
and Sr. fol. 63ff., both of whom designate the second dialect às 
CülikàpaiSáci. An unknown author ($3 note 1) quoted by Mk. fol. z 
speaks of eleven kinds of- P.: kā ryapandye ca pahcdlagauda 
magadham | vracadam dákginátyatm ca Saurasenam ca kaikayam | 
Sabaram dravidam caiva ekada$a pisacaka@h. According to fol. 3 Mk 
himself deals only with three Paisácis, namely kaikeya, Saurasena 
and paAcala, for only these three were also literary 
katkeyam Saurasenam ca patcalam íi ca tridha | passacyo nagaré 
yasmat tenapy anya na lakşitāh. According to Mk. fol. 86 the 
Kaikeya is based on Sanskrit and the coma on Sauraseni. ‘Tha 
only difference of Páficala from the Saurasena is the use of la fo» 
ra. Rv. in Lassen, Inst., p. 22, assumes two classes of Paigaci,—the 
Kaikeyapaisicam and another, the name of which has been handed 
down in the corrupt form Caska. According to the degree of purity 
they are again subdivided into smaller groups, cf which, according 


1 On Sak., p. 240 of his edition. 1 GN., 1873, pp. araff. 
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to Lassen, Inst. Appendix, p. 6, the Magadha and the Vrücada 
are called Paisdcikas. Latsmidhara in lassen, Inst, p. I3, 
derives the name P. from the lands of the PiSácas where it is spoken, 
and mentions as such, following the view of the ancients, Pandya, 
Kekaya, Bahlika, Sahya, Nepala, Kuntala, Gandhara and four 
other countries, the names of which are handed down in the corrupt 
forms Sudesa, Bhota, Haiva and Kanojana. These names point to 
the north and the west of India. A nation of Paiśācas is mentioned 
in Mahabharata 7, 121, 14. The Indians however understood by 
Piśāca only the demons (bhtita) of this name (Kathàásaritsagara 7, 
26. 27). Thus already Bhàmaha on Vr. ro, 1: pisdcandm bhasd 
Patsact, and that is the reason why this dialect is also called 
Bhiitabhasd ‘language of the demons’ (Dandin, Kavyadaréa 1, 38 ; 
Sarasvatik. 95, rx. 13; Kathasaritsagara f 29; 8, 30; Hal, 
Vàsavadattà, p. 22 note) or Bhtabhásita and Bhautska (Vàgbhatà- 
lamkara 2, 1. 3), Bhsiavacana (Balaramayana 8, 5—Sarasvatik. 57, 11). 
According to popular belief the invariable sign of a Bhüta is that 
he speaks through the nose, and Crooke! avers from it that, like 
modern English, this language too on that account has been called 
Pisücabhás&. The grammarians say nothing of this mnasalizing 
tendency, and I hold it to be more probable that like M. S. Mg. the 
Paisàci language too received its name originally from a people or a 
country, and this name was similar in sound to ' PiSàca ' ; ARE 
too was later referred to the demons called Pisica. The people of 
Pisácas or Pais&cas is nowhere mentioned excepting in the passage of 
the Mahabharata referred to above, but on the other hand the 
individual tribes have been mentioned very frequently, e.g. Kaikeya 
or Kekaya, Bahlika [to which, at all events, Mk. assigns a yo 
dialect (§24)], Kuntala and Gándhára. According to Da$arüpa 2, 60, 
Paigaca or Magadha is spoken by the Pisdcas,—persons of very low 
origin; Bhojadeva, Sarasvatik. 57, 25 forbids the use of pure P. 
by very high personages : natyuitamapatraprajojya Paisaci Suddha. 
The example given by him occurs in Hc. 4, 326 as an instance of 
CalikApaisicika. High personages, who appear not in just the 
highest réles, should, according to Sarasvatik. 58, 15, speak in a 
language which is Sanskrit and Paisdci at the same time,—a favourite 
sport in bAhagdslega which is all the easier in Paisaci, because of all the 
Prakrit dialects it has the closest relation to Skt. Vr. xo, 2 however 
mentions Sauraseni as the basis of P., and Hc. 4, 323 agrees with 
this view ; but from the point of view of phonology, as Hc. 4, 324 
shows, it stands closer to Skt.,.Pali and the dialect of Pallava grants. 





2 An Introduction to the Popular Religion and Folklore of Northern India 
(Allahabad, 1894), p. 149. 
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Characteristic for P., and still more for Cüliküpaióáci, which are 
not strictly kept apart by the grammarians ($191), is the mutation 
of the medise into tenues, e.g. P.CP. matana = na; Témotara= 
‘Damodara; P. patesa=pradesa; CP. nakava=nagara ; kiri=girs ; 
mekha=megha ; khamma=gharma ; rácá—ràjá ; cimuta=simiuia, etc. 
(8190. x91). Another characteristic feature of it is the retention of 
most consonants without any change, as well as of s, which is also 
the substitute of se, just as, on the contrary, la is changed into 
ja. On account of the mutation of the medise and of the transforma- 
tion of sa into na and of la into Ja, Hoernle' holds that P. is a 
form of Aryan speech which was formed in the mouth of the 
Dravidians when they tried to speak an Aryan dialect. Already 
Senart? rightly protested against this theory. Against the state- 
ment of Hoernle that the mutation of medie to tenues is found in 
no Áryan dialect of India it has to be noted that sporadical cases of 
this mutation are found already in the dialect of Shahbüzgarhi * 
as well as in the Lat-dialect * and the Lena-dialect. Of the modern 
languages the mutation of aspirates is found in the dialects of 
Dardü and Kàfir and in the Gypsy-language,*—a fact which suggests 
that the home of P. is to be sought in the North-West of India.’ 
The P. is such a peculiar and independent dialect that it came to 
be regarded as a fourth language beside Sanskrit, Prakrit and 
Apabhraméa (Kathüsarits. 7, 29; cf. 6, 148; Brhatkathàm. 6, 52; 
Balaramiayana 8, 4. 5; Vagbhatalamkara 2, I). Perhaps P. is 
meant also by grámyabhása in which the Bhimaküvya was com- 
posed according to Vagbhata, Alamkáratilaka 15, 13. It is all 
the more regrettable that for the knowledge of this dialect we have 
to depend solely on the few and insufficient data of the grammarians. 
The Brhatkatha of Gunádhya was written in P.,! which is placed in 
the first or the second century of the Christian era by Bühler. 








1 Comp. Grammar, p. xix f. 3 Piyadasi 2, 501, note I. 

* Johansson, Sbübazgarht 1, 172. Í 

4 Senart, Piyadasi 2, 375 (Kamboca), 376 (pafipatayeham etc.) ; 397 (tuphe, etc.). 

5 Hultzsch, ZDMG. 37, 549; 40, 66, note 5. 

* Miklosich, Beitráge zur Kenntnis der Zigeunermundarten I. II (Wien, 1874), 
pp. 15ff.; IV (Wien, 1878), p. 51. Ci. also Gyp. AAsi-—Hindi ghür in Pischel 
Beitrage zur Kenntnis der deutschen Zigeuner (Halle a.S. 1894), p. 42, and Kalasa 
kAds=Gyp. khas=Hindi ghas—Skt. ghasa. 

T Pischel, Deutsche Rundschau XXXVI (Berlin, 1883), p. 368. It has beer 
wrongly said there that Gunidhya was an inhabitant of Kashmir. He was a South 
Indian, his work was, however, particularly popular in Kashmir as the abridgment: 
of Somadeve and Kgemendra amply prove. : 

8 Hail, Vüsavadattà (Calcutta, 1859), p. 22f, Anm.; Bühler, IA. 1, 302ff. 
Lévi, JA. 1885, VI, 412ff. Cf. Namisadhu on Rudrata, Kavyálamkára 2, 12. 

* Detailed Report, p. 47. 
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The only connected fragments in this dialect are to be found in 
He. 4, 310. 316. 320. 322. 323, perhaps also 326. According to the 
traditions of Northern Buddhists, 116 years after the death of 
Buddha four Sthaviras belonging to the four different castes formed 
an assembly, and they spoke the languages Sanskrit, Prakrit, 
Apabhraméa and Paiśācī respectively. The Sthaviras, one of the 
four main schools of Vaibhàsikas, are said to have used Paisaci.* 
$28. Apabhraméga, in the widest sense of the term, signifies 
everything that deviates from the correct language—Sanskrit. There- 
fore it is also the designation of the popular speeches of India 
(§4), and only distantly does it signify particular Prakrit dialects, 
which were raised to the status of literary language from popular 
dialects as is the rule with Prakrit ($5). Hc. 4, 329-446 deals with 
the A. as a homogeneous language. But from his rules it appears 
that very different dialects are comprehended under the title 
ApabhramSa. The forms dhrum, tram (4, 360), tudhra (4, 372), 
prassadi (4, 393), brdppinu, brdpps (4, 391), grhants, ernheppinu (4, 341. 
394. 438), Vrasu (4, 399) with their r and 7 belong to a dialect quite 
different from what has been taught in most of the other rules. 
The rule 4, 396, according to which in A. ka, kha, ta, tha, pa, pha 
generally become ga, gha, da, dha, ba, bha respectively, stands as 
much in contradiction to by far the great majority of other rules 
as to 4, 446, according to which the A. should be mostly dealt 
with as the Sauraseni.? The language of Pingala has gone much 
farther in the direction of disintegration than the A. in the Vikra- 
morvasi of Kālidāsa and in Hc. The anonymous author in Mk. 
fol. 2 assumes 27 kinds of A., among which are found almost all the 
sub-sections given in the case of Paigaci ($27). Similarly Rv. in 
Lassen, Inst. App., p. 5. As the differences are too small (stéksma- 
bhedatvat) Mk. confines the A. to the three varieties of nagara, vrácada 
and wpanágara. The same varieties are given also by Kramadi$vara, 
who however calls the second variety vrdcata. The main variety is 
the Nagara A., to which Mk. assigns also the language of Pingala in, 
so far as he quotes -him under it. From the Nagara is derived 
the Vrácada, which is the dialect of Sindh according to Mk. fol. 85: 
SindhudeSodbhavo vracado ’pabhramsah. Among its peculiarities 
Mk. mentions the prothesis of a y before c, 7 and the change of sa, 





1 Pischel, De gr. Pr., p. 33. I cannot find where the passage stands in Somadeva's 
work. Kathasaritsagara II, 48. 49 agrees with some passages, but not Sufficiently 
accurately. 

2 Wasailjew, Der Buddhismus, seine Dogmen, Geschichte und Literatur. Aus 
dem Russischen übersetrt [von Th. Benfey] 1, 248, note 3; 295 (St. Petersburg, 
1860). 

3 Pischel, Hc. 1, IX. 
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sa into $a. Mk. ascribes these phonetic laws also to Mg., and Prthvi- 
dhara ascribes them to the language of the Sakara ( 24). Further 
characteristics are the facultative mutation of ta, into fa, da, 
and, as it appears, the retention of r with the exception of bhrtya, 
etc. The rest is quite corrupt in the MSS. A mixture of Nagara 
and Vracada gives rise to Upanügara. KI. 5,70 is obscure. According 
to Mk: fol. 81 Hariscandra considered also the Sakki or Sakki to be 
an Apabhraméga dialect, but Mk. himself considers Sákki to be-a 
mixture of Skt. and $. and reckons it among the Vibhasah in fol. 3. 
The words ehu je—esa yadi in Pingala 1, 4° are of Varendri bhàsa 
(which therefore is located in Bengal a) according to Ravikara 
quoted by Bollensen on Vikr. 527. For Dhakki see $25. The A. 
is thus attested in the whole region from Sindh to Bengal, and 
this is in conformity with its nature as popular speech. Only a 
small portion of the many A. has been remodelled into Prakrit. 
Laksmunáthabhatta on Pingala 1, I. 29. 6x calls the language of 
Pingala Avahatthabhásà *=Apabhrastabhasi, but on p. 22, I5 ` 
he says that he would briefly describe the Varnamarkati, which 
is not taken into account by Pingala and other teachers, by sabdath 
prakrtasr avahafjakaih. Hc. in Desin. 1, 37 says, he has not men- 
‘tioned avajjhdo=upadhyayah, because it has prakytam apabhrastam iva 
ripam. In I, 67 he quotes an opinion according to which dsiao is an 
A bhramáa of @yastkah, and in Kathasaritsagara 17, I41 the pure 
1 words eso hið kkhu majjháro * are said to be apabhrasfa. 
The literary A. is therefore Been y soci 'pabhramóah. In spite | 
of its phonetic confusion and the ost incredible freedom with 
which the poets change the vowels to suit the rhyme, drop the 
ending, suppress whole syllables and confuse gender, number, case, 
pi ve, active, etc., Apabhramśa is still uncommonly important 
i ;, and moreover it has not a few things in common 
with ‘the Vedic (§6). 
$29. For the knowledge of A. the most im rant eee to 
date is ^ Hc. 4, 329-446, which is followed by Triv. 3, 3, If 
and above the ‘material used by me in my edition I have used also 
‘the Vyutpattidipikà of Udayasaubhigyagapin in the two Pima- 
manuscripts. The work is called Haimaprákrtavrttidhundhikà 





1 Bollensen has cho in the text and cha in the commentary. The Bombay 
edition has co in the text. 

3 B.-R. s.v. Varendra and Varendra. 

3 The Bombay edition has everywhere ^hajfa*, cf. Sarasvatik. 59, 9. 

* Brockhans wrongly reads mejjhdo, correctly Durgiprasid and Parab (Bombay, 


R. Bhandarkar, A Catalogue of the Collections of Manuscri 
deposited in the Deccan College (Bombay, S588), p. 68, No. 276 ; p. 118, No. 
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and is confined to etymologically explaining the individual words on 
the ground of Hc.'s rules. It is therefore valueless for the most 
part. Neither is the text much improved by the two MSS., because 
they share all the defects of the manuscripts? which I used before. 
But, like Trivikrama, Udayasaubhagyaganin has appended a Skt.- 
translation to the A.-examples which is very much helpful for the 
understanding of the text and has been of great benefit to me. It 
cannot yet be said from where Hc.'s examples are derived. One 
gets the impression that they are taken from an anthology of the 
kind of the Sattasai. The stanzas Hc. 4, 357, 2. 3 are found, along 
with elaborate gloss, also in Sarasvatik., p. 76, as was already pointed 
out by Zachariae? Further Hc. 4, 353 occurs also in Canda I, II° 
(p. 36), 4, 330, 2 also in Canda 2, 27* (p. 47), and in 2, 27' (p. 47) 
he gives an A.-stanza of his own (§34, note 4). He. 4, 420, 5 is 
found also in Sarasvatik., p. 158 and He. 4, 367, 5 occurs also in 
Sukasaptati, p. 160. Next to Hc. the A.-stanzas in Vikramorvasi, 
pp. 55-72, have to be taken into consideration. Shankar P. Pandit * 
and Bloch‘ declared these metrical pieces to be unauthentic. But 
they are found in all the manuscripts which are not derived from South 
India, where also other works have been systematically abridged,* 
and which are, on the showing of Konow,’ free from the suspicion 
of being unauthentic. The Pingalachandahsitra would yield much 
rich material if we had a critical edition of it. Bollensen made a 
beginning in this line in the appendix to his edition of the Vikra- 
morvasi, pp. 520ff. His materials have been drawn to Berlin’ 
by Siegfried Goldschmidt, who intended to bring out an edition. 
Other rich materials are to be found in India The edition: The 
Prákrita-Pingala-Sütras with the commentary of Laksminatha 
Bhatta. Edited by Sivadatta and Kāśināth Pandurang Parab. 
Bombay, 1894=Kavyamala 41 is hardly usable. I have compared 
with this edition the text of Pingala® prepared by Goldschmidt up to 
2,140. In some passages this text has useful to me. On the 
whole however it agrees with the Bombay edition even in its 





i 


? Hc. 1, IX. 2 GGA. 1884, p. 309. 

3 Vikramorvaslyam (Bombay, 1879), pp. ott. 

* Vararuci und Hemacandra, pp. 15ff. 

5 Pischel, GN., 1874, a14 ; Monatsberichte der Akad. zu Berlin, 1875, 613. Also 
in the case of Paficatantra and Mahabharata the South Indian recensions are the 
shortest, but by no means the oldest. 

5 GGA., 1894, 475. 7 Weber, Verzeichniss 2, I, 269ff. — 

* Aufrecht, Cat. Cat. 1, 33611. ; 2, 75, where it has been rightly said that much 
foreign material is found in our text. As for instance quotations from the Karpfira- 
"nafijari, pp. 199. 200. ZII. 

? Weber, Verzeichnise 2, I, 270 Nr. 1711. 
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mistakes, which shows that the material available in Europe is not 
sufficient for a critical edition. Goldschmidt’s text was certainly 
not meant for publication, but an a t for private purposes as 
the MS. amply shows. ‘There is still pee to be done, and without 
an edition with all critical material and the oldest and the best 
commentators this A. can be used only in a limited measure. Other- 
wise A.-stanzas are found only very seldom. Thus in the Erz. 
edited by Jacobi, p. 157f.; in Kk. 260, 43ff.; 272, 34-38 ; Dvar. 
504, 26-32 ; in the Sarasvatik., PP. 34- 59. 130. 139. 140. 165. 166. 
167. 177. 214. 216. 217. 219. 254. 260f.; in the commentary on 
Daśarūpa, 139, II; 162, 3; in the Dhvanyaloka 243, 20 by Ananda- 
vardhana (§14 with note 2) ; in the Sukasaptati. Textus simplicior. 
Edited by Richard Schmidt (Leipzig, 1893), pp. 32. 49. 76. 122. 
136. 152 note; 160 with note; 170 note; 182 note; 199; in the 
Vetàlapaticavim£atikà, ed. Uhle, p. 217, No. I3; 220, No 20; in the 
Simhdsanadvatrimsika, IS. 15, 394; in the Prabandhacintamani 
(Bombay, 1888), pp. x7. 46. 56. 59. 61. 62. 63. 70. 80. 109. 112. 121. 
I4I. 157. 158. r59. 204. 228. 236. 238. 248; in Beames, Comp. 
Grammar 2, 284. The most of these stanzas are so hopelessly corrupt 
that only particular words out of them may be turned to account. 
The Abdhimathana is mentioned by Vàgbhata, Alamkáratilaka 15, 13 
to be a work written in A. 

830. According to the Bharatiyanatyasdstra 17, 31-447 * 
Daśarūpa 2, 59. 60; Sahityad. 432, men of position speak Sanskri 
in the drama, and, among women, the nuns, the chief queen, zh 
daughters of ministers, and the hetairai (according to Bhar ta also 
the female artistes). Other women speak Prükrit, the Apsárasas on 
the earth speak whatever language ey like. Yet the chief queen 
everywhere speaks Prakrit, the minister's daughters Málati and 
Madayantiká speak Prakrit in the M@latimadhava, the hetaira 
VasantasenA in Mrcchakatikà speaks mostly Prikrit, but in verses 
she speaks Sanskrit as in pp. 83-86. It was assumed in the case'of 
the hetairai that they have command over both the languages. It 
m the of a perfect hetaira that she should be an adept in the 

dede ds ed with the 64 accomplishments and conversant with 

tie ES "popular languages?: ganiya.,.caüsathikalapandiya catisaj- 
Piganwagunovaveya . - ajtharasadesibhasavisaraya (Nayadh. 480; 
Vivágas. 55f.). That was concomitant in the profession. In 





1 Bharata gi ives various details which I desist from dealing with more closely, 


Ex uice. 
3 The number of popular dialects is set down at 18 also in Ovav. $109; Nayadh. 
fiai; Rayap. 291. Only the De$abhüsáh in general are referred to in Kamasitra 
33, 9- 
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Kurmárasambhava 7, 9o Sarasvati praises the newly married couple 
Siva and Parvati in two languages,—Siva in Skt., and Parvati in 
the language which is easily understood, i.e. Prakrit. Rajasekhara 
in . 5, 3. 4 says that works in Skt. are rough, and that those 
in Prakrit are sweet. Their difference is the same as between 
na and woman. In Mrech. 44, rff. the Vidüsaka says that two 
unge pr rovoke him to laughter, —a woman who Skt. and a 
o sings in a low voice. A woman speaking Skt. always 
ake the sound ss st like a heifer through whose nose a string has 
been passed, and a man,who sitigs in a low voice resembles a house- 
pase who mutters his prayers with a dried up wreath of flowers on 
head. ‘The actor in the Mrcch., who later plays in the róle of the 
Vidüsaka, at first speaks Skt. ; whenever however he is about to 
speak to a woman he declares ‘(2, 14) his readiness to, speak Pkt. 
“according to usage and circumstances’. Prthvidhara (495. 73) 
gives a quotation, according to which a man should speak Pkt 
women : sirisu na ’prakyiam vadet. By all this Pkt. is Sade 
as the proper language of women, as is prescribed by the writers on 
poetics. But besides that they not only understand Skt. but even 
epek it sometimes when they take recourse to verses. Thus . 
icaksana in Viddha$., pp. 75. 76; Mālatī in Malatim., pp. 81. 84; 
Lavangika, p. 253 ; Sita, Prasannar. 116—118 even in prose, 120. I21I. 
I55 in verses; Kalahamsika, Anarghar., p. 113; the friend of the 
heroine in Karnas., p. 30 and the heroine ‘herself in p. 32; Sindtrika, 
+ PR. 120. 121; Chardi, Jivan. 20; the actress in Subhadrah., 
p. 2 and Subhadra, p. 13; Mallika in Mallikam., 7I, 17; 75, 43 8r, 
12 ; 82,1; 85,9; Navamiliká 72, 8; 75, 10 ; Bürasikà 75, 14 ; 251, 3; 
Kalindi 82, 24; 84, 10; 91, I5; Ánaügasenà, Dhirtas., p. rif, 
even in prose ; sometimes women also in Caitanyacandrodaya. In 
Malatimüdhava, p. 242, Buddharaksità quotes Kámasütra 199, 
I7f. Also men, who otherwise speak Pkt., sometimes go over to 
Skt. (mostly in verse). Thus the Vidüsaka, Viddha$., p. 25, who 
declares Pkt. to be the proper idiom for his class of people (amharisa- 
janajogge paudamagge), Karnas., p. 14 and Jiván., pp. 5: 53. 83; iu 
door-keeper in Kamsavadha, p. 12; the Snáthka in D ;p.9 and 
Hasy., pp. 23. 33, Rig and on p. 28 also the barber. In Jivan., p PP- 6f., 
Dhäraņāä herself in Pkt., ‘but in the disguise of an ascetic 
she Skt. t the minister; in Mudrár. Virüádhagupta speaks 
Pkt. in the disguise of a snake charmer on p. 70ff., but he uses Sit; 
when speaking to himself on p. 73t., on to to the minister Ráksasa 
on pp. 85ff.; in 82, 2 he describes himself also as a Prakrit poet. 
unknown poet complains? that even in his time many people 


1 See Pischel, Hc. 2, p. 44 on Hc. 1, 181. 
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could not read a Prākrit poem, and another (H. 2=Vajjalagga 324, 
20) asks, why should they not be ashamed of themselves who cannot 
read and understand the nectar-like Prákrit poetry and still pretend 
to care for true love. It remains undecided whether in Sarasvatik. 
57, 8 the correct reading is Nàtyarüjasya and who is meant by this 
term. It is equally unknown who is meant by Sahasanka in 57, 9. 
It is said that in the kingdom of the former there was none who 
spoke Prakrit, and at the time of the second there is said to'have 
been none who did not speak Skt. In spite of the praise of Pkt. 
which is found here.and there, in comparison to Skt. it was always 
regarded as a lower language, and for that reason perhaps the word 
Prákrita, even as the name of a language, signifies ' usual’, ‘common’, 
‘low ’, which is also the usual significance of the word. It is useless ` 
to try to fix the age and the order of the dialects in which they 
were developed one after another (§32). 





1 The two-following verses are literally =Balar. 8, 4. 5; 57, 13 resembles Bülar. 
8, 7. As RajaSekhara lived one century before Bhoja, it is the author of the 
Sarasvatik. who is the borrower. 


THE SUBMARINE FIRE IN INDIAN HISTORY 
By B. A. SALETORE 
I 


From earliest times divine visitations have afflicted this land 
ot ours. Earthquakes, floods, famines, and pestilences,—these are 
some of the forms of frowning Nature with which by now we are 
familiar. There is another divine punishment which may be added 
to the above list—the submarine fire called generally Vagavdnala 
or merely Vadava in Indian history. "The epics, the Puràgas, and 
epigraphs refer to this submarine scourge which the ancients cloaked 
under the garb ofalegend. But a close examination of the historical 
references to this hitherto unnoticed evil seems to point out to a real 
phenomenon which occurred within the memory of mankind ; and 
that off the western coast of India but originating perhaps in the 
volcanic regions of the islands of the southern seas. We shall first 
enumerate the notices of the submarine fire in Hindu literature, and 
next give references to the same in epigraphs ranging from the eighth 
century A.D. to the middle of the sixteenth century, followed by an 
account of the marvellous marine menace as given.in the annals of 
the southern islands of Malaya and Sumatra. 


I 


The earliest reference to the submarine fire is found in the 
Rámàyana which mentions it in connection with the great white 
(silver) mountain named Rsabha in'the Ksiroda sea, and refers in 
unmistakable terms to the volcanoes in the ghrta-sãgara. Here, as the 

ic remarks, there is a flame with a horse’s head called Badavanala. 
us in the Kiskindhá kanda :— i 


Tatah pandura-megha (pändura-sañghātam) äbham Ketrodam 
nama sãgaram | 7 

bata(gatoa) drksatha durdharsa muktaharam-iva ürmibhik 4 

tasya- yye mahan śveta Rsabha-ndma parvaiah | 

divya gandhath kwsumitash rajatais-ca nagash-vrtah t 

kstrodam ‘sam-atikramya tato drksata vanarah | 

jalodam sagara Srestam sarva-bhita bhaya-vaham | 
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taira tat kopajam ee kytam haya-mukham mahat | 

asyahuhu tan (atyadbhutam) maha-vega modanam sa-caracaram i 
tatra vikvosatam nadah bhutanam sa@gara-aukasam n 

Srityate-ca samarthanam drstva tat-badaba-mukham | 


The other name for this submarine danger given in the lexicons 
is káka-dhvaja which, as will be narrated presently, fits in admirably 
with a celebrated hot-bed of volcanoes in the south. The 
Mahabharata gives in detail the story ip connection with the origin 
of Vadavànala, while dealing with king Kartivirya, thus :—King 
Kartivirya was a disciple of Bhrgu. On the descendants of 
Ka4rtivirya becoming poor, they went to the Bhargavas and begged 
for money. Some of the Brahmans gave them alms out of mercy, 
and others hid their wealth. Some of the Ksatriyas, while digging 
as they pleased in a Brahman’s house, came upon a hidden treasure. 
Enraged at the deceitful nature of the Brahmans, the Ksatriyas 
began to slaughter the Bhrgus with sharp arrows. And the Ksatriyas 
wandered over the earth, slaughtering even the embryos that were 
in the wombs of the women of the Bhrgu race. And while the 
Bhrgu race was thus being exterminated, the women of that 
tribe fled from fear to the inaccessible mountain of Himavat. And 
one amongst them of tapering thighs, desiring to perpetuate her 
husband's race, held in one of her thighs an embryo endowed with 
great energy. A certain Brahman woman, however, who came to 
know this fact, went from fear unto the Ksatriyas and reported 
it unto them. And the Ksatriyas went to destroy that embryo. 
And arriving at the place, they beheld the would-be-mother blazing 
with inborn energy. And the child that was in her thigh came out 
tearing open the thigh and dazzling the eyes of those Ksatriyas like 
the midday sun. "Then deprived of their eyes the Ksatriyas began 
to ‘wander over those inaccessible mountains. And being thus dis- 
tressed they sought the protection of that faultless woman. They 
promised to refrain from their sinful practice, if she and her child 
only showed them some mercy. Then she related how it was not 
she who had robbed them of their eyesight ; how it was the child 
that was certainly angry with them ; how she had held him for a 
hundred years in her thigh while they were destroying even the 
embryos of the Bhrgu race ; how that child learnt all the Veda with 


1 Rámayana, Kiskindha Kanda, Sarga 40, vv. 41-2, pp. 161-2 (Ed. T. R. 
chárya. Nirnaya Sagara Press, Bombay, 1912). 

* The dictionary gives a third name for this same evil —V ancjtkah—which we are 

unable to identify. Does Vanijikàh mean that it was in the path of or seen by the 

"Vanijikas or sea-farers, as the traders were called in early times in India? (B.A.S.) 
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its six asigas even when he was in the womb, in order to restore the 

rosperity of the Bhrgu race; how enraged at the slaughter of his 
hither. the child desired to slay them ; and how they could have 
their eyes restored by propitiating him. 

And that best of Br ans in consequence of having been born 
after tearing open his mother’s thigh, came to be called throughout 
the three words by the name of Aurva (thigh-born) The Ksatriyas 
regained their sight and went away. The muni Aurva resolved 
upon overcoming the whole world. With this object he performed 
the severest penances. The Pitrs learning about this addressed him 
in meek tones, and begged of him to controlhis wrath. It was they 
who told him that being weary with the long periods of life allotted 
to them, they had sought their own destruction through the instru- 
mentality of the Ksatriyas. They begged of him not to destroy 
either the Ksatriyas or the seven worlds. 

But Aurva was obdurate. 'The vow he had made for the 
destruction of the whole world must not be in vain. It was 
impossible for him to comply with their request. At last they said 
- Oh throw this fire that is born of thy wrath and that desireth 
to consume the worlds into the waters. That will do thee good. The 
worlds, indeed, are all dependent on water... Indeed the whole 
universe is made of water. ‘Therefore, Oh thou best of Brahmans, 
let this fire born of thy wrath abide in the great ocean, consuming 
the waters... and the world with the gods will not be destroyed '. 
Then Aurva cast the fire of his wrath into the abode of Varuna. 
And that fire consumeth the waters of the great ocean. And that 
fire became like unto a large horse’s head which persons conversant 
with the Vedas call by the name Vadavà-m And emitting 
itself from that mouth, it consumeth the waters of the mighty ocean.! 

In the Harivam$a we have the following relating to the'Horse 
that entered the pren) earth :—Aurva prevents the wife of the 
exiled king Vahu from committing suicide. She gives birth to the 
future king named Ságara. With the fiery weapon which even the 
immortals could not withstand, given to him by Aurva, Sagara 
conquered the whole earth, and deciding upon a vajapeya sacrifice, 
let loose a horse which, while r ing near the south-eastern ocean, 
was made to enter the earth (ocean ?). King Sagara had that part 
of the country dug by his sons. 'They dug that mighty ocean and 
came u Hari in the shape.of Kapila sleeping. When Kapila 
opened his eyes, all except four sons of 5à were burnt. But ki 

eventually received some boons from Hari Narayana an 


1 Mahabharata, Adi Parva, CLXIX-CLXXIII, pp. 512-17 (Roy). 
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from the ocean the horse destined for the as$vamedha sacrifice! Some 
relationship between the Vadavánala of the Hindus and that of the 
southern seas is perhaps suggested in the statement found in the 
same work concerning king Kartivirya. He is said to have defeated 
the sons of Naga Karkotaka and to have occupied the latter’s city 
named Mahismati.* 

The Bhágavata Purdna gives the following version of the story :— 
Vahuka was born in the line of Harita. He repaired to the forest 
on losing his kingdom at the hands of his enemies. The queen,’ 
who was carrying a child, was prevented from committing sati 
by Aurva. She gave birth to Sagara who, after depriving some 
‘races of garments and looks, according to the advice of Aurva, 
worship Hari by means of a yajña the horse of which Indra 
stole. e sons of Sagara excavated the whole earth, and perceived 
the horse towards the east by the side of Kapila. Imagining him to 
be the culprit, they advanced towards him. But when he opened 
his eyes, they were burnt to ashes. On king Sügara propitiatin: 
Hari, who had taken the form of Kapila, the latter gave him back 
the sacrificial horse with which Sagara concluded the sacrifice." 

The main point of difference, so far as we are concerned, is that 
whereas in the Harivamsa the horse disappears in the south-east, in 
the Bhágavaia Purana it is merely related that Indra stole the 
animal which was perceived in the east. 

The Vigne Purana mentions the Vadavanala in a different 
context. When the demon Pralamba carried off Balarama, who 
was playing together with Krsna, Balarama cried out to Krsna for 
help. Then Krsna reminds Balaráma of the iatter’s inherent power, 
aud 'says :—' As the waters of the sea, when swallowed up by the 
submarine flame, are recovered by the wind, and thrown in the form 
of snow, upon the 'Himácala, where coming into contact with the 
rays of the sun, they reassume their watery nature; so the world, 
being devoured by thee, at the iod of dissolution, becomes of 
necessity, at the end of every a, the world again, through thy 
creative efforts ' * 

Reference to the Vadavanala is found in the Gatha Sapiasatt 
ascribed to Sátaváhana ote (lit. betraying) the ocean by 
means of sucking away its waters by his trunk, and then out of 
Siere aport ling toe OT To eT ene lca 
control, —thus is Lord Ganapati victorious! (helakaragga affahtya 


1 Harivessía, XIV, 22-25 (Dutt's Ed., Calcutta, 1897). 
3 Harivasuáa, XXXV, v. 26. A 
* Bhägavata Pwrdya, IX, viti, cf. Bk. IX,-pp. 29-30 (Dutt, Calcutta, 1896). 
* Vistw Paraga, IV, pp. 303-304. (Wilson; 1864.) 
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jalarikkam sdaram pa-āsanio ja’at anigga a Vadavages bhariyagagano 
Ganahivai).. 

Amarasimha includes the name Vadavanala among the names 
of Agni in his svargavargah, thus :— 


Rohstasvo váyu-sakhah sskhávan-asusu-ksamih | 
hiranyareta hutabhuk-dahanah havya-vahanah | 
saptarcth-damiinah Sukrah-citrabhanuh-vibhavasuh | 
sucirappittam-aurvah-iu vadavo-vadavanalah* à 


Amara also enumerates another name of the fire which we have to 
note :—krpitayonih jvalanah jatavedah tanunapdt.® On this name 
Játavedas, we shall have to dwell at some length presently. 
The story as given in the Mahābhārata was known to Kálidasa. 

On the king Agnimitra telling Maudgalya in the Malavitkagnimitra, 
that the little prince takes after his father like the young elephant 
imitating the lord of its herd, the chamberlain says that it was not 
a strange thing at all that the child displayed his heroism : his 
lofty origin was the king himself, as Aurva, the thigh-born, was of 
that Fire which was the consumer of water :— 

na-etavata vira-vijrambhitena | 

ctttasya nah vismayam-adadhatt | 

yasya-apradhrsyah prabhavah-tvam-ucchath | 

agneh-apam dagdhuh-iva-Uru-janma ‘ y 


Kalidasa mentions the submarine fire in more than one place in 
the Raghuvamsa. ‘The Emperor Da$arathá, struck with remorse at 
his having killed Sravana, the son of the blind parénts, is cursed 
by them to die like them—in old age through grief for his son. The 
ascetic and his wife were burnt on the funeral pyre, and the king 
retraced his steps with the curse burning in his heart like the 





1 Óütavühana, Gathd-saptasati, V. 3. I am indebted to my colleague Professor 

Laddu for this and the following reference to the vadavaggi in the Jain literature. 
AS, 

x s TEA I, 58-59. Mukufa, the commentator on Amara, is said to have 
written thus :—darvena kila-ayonija putrdrthinah urub-matsthah-tatva svala-mayah 
puruso jatah tasya ca samudra-ddhara asit tt Srutsh. 

9 Amarakosa, I, 56. 

4 Malavi inira, V, v. 17. Bombay, 1924. Some commentators include 
a verse in the Sakuntalam which, if acceptable, would show that Vadavanala was 
known to the poet. The interpolation is put in Act III where king Dusyanta appeals 
to the god of love :—Verily the fire of anger still burns in Cupid like the fire in the 
ocean, How otherwise could the god of love be so hurtful to one like the king when 
he was surviving merely in ashes: adya-api nilnams hara-kopa vahmih ivayi jvalati- 
aurea iva ambwrüíaw tvam anyatha Manmatha mad-vidhénam bhasmam-avasesah 
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submarine fire in the ocean :—.. . antarmivistabadam-atma-vinasa- 
hetum Sapam dadhat-jvalanam-aurvam-amburassh.! Then again in the 
same work, the poet describes how the energy of Jámadagnya, who 
had-challenged Rama, the son of Dagaratha, was looked upon as 
the energy of fire which burns even in the ocean as (it does) in the 
dry grass:—...pdvakasya mahima sa ganyate kaksavat-jvalatt 
sdgare pi yah? 

Kálidasa's invaluable testimony in regard to the probable 
region; where, according to current ideas, the submarine fire could 
be located, will be cited later on when we shall mention the remark- 
able resemblance between the traditions of India and those of the 
islands of the southern seas. 

For the present we may note that Kalidasa was also aware of 
a particular name of the submarine fire which, however, in early 
ages was given to the omniscient Agni* ‘This was JAtavedas 
which Kalidasa mentions in his works Kumarasambhava and Raghu- 
vamsa. The asura Tàraka snatched away from the mouth of fire 
(Jatavedas) the oblation offered by.the rsí sacrificers, while the gods, 
looked helplessty on :— ' 


Yajvabhih sambhriam havyam vitatesu adhvaresu sah | 
jatavedah mukhanmays misatam äcchinatti nah* i 
In the Raghuvamsq we are told that Raghu accepted his wife who 
had been purified by fire (jatavedo-visuddham pragyhya privdm), and 
having bestowed the wealth of his enemy on Vibhisana, set out for 
home on an aerial car. The poet refers to the same episode of the 
chaste wife, whose innocence had been proved by the fire (Suddha- 
samakasam nah snusa-te jatavedast), in a later context.* 
We may be permitted to mention one or two more references to 
Jatavedas before passing on to more direct notices of Vadavanala 
in other Hindu works. Magha says the following in connection with 
-the Jatavedas in his Sisupdlavadha :— 
tejasvi-madhye daviydn-api ganyate | 
pancamah pafica-tapasah tapanah jatavedasam" n 
The Bhagavata Purana locates the Jatavedas in the Kuéga-dvipa, 


thus :—Drinking the waters of the seven sacred rivers (named) of 
the Kuéa-dvipa, the inhabitants of that island styled kusala, kovinda, 





1 Raghwvamsa, IX, 82. * Ibid., XI, 75. 
a D y of ihe Rg. Veda, pp. 5, 8, 10, 13, 16, roo, seg. (Benares, 


I PH 9 tharva Veda, pp. 9, 12, 81, 82, : ; 
827) [ota eer , H, 46. Bm a "S Foerwisb rg Xu. I04. 
9 [bid., XV, 72. 7 Siéupdlavadha II, 53. 
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abhijkta, and kalaka worship the Great Fire with ingenious action, 
thus:—'O Fire! ‘Thou dost carry the burnt offerings for the great 
Brahma ; thou dost adore the Purusa with sacrifices of the celestials, 
the limbs of the Purusa '.! 

Dandin refers to the Vadavanala in his DaSsakumaracarsta 
when he makes Avantisundari complain to her friend Balacandrika, 
of Cupid’s fiery arrows, and when she says that the moon was more 
distressing than the submarine fire (.... sakhi Candramasam vada- 
vanalat-att tapakaram manye).* 

Bhavabhüti alludes to the fire issuing from the mouth of the 
submarine mare (Vadavavakirahutabhuk) when he pictures Lava 
ready to meet the tumultuous soldiers of Candraketu : just as the 
submarine fire checks the tumultuous overflow of waves, so will. the 
fierce wrath of Lava put down the uproar of the soldiers of Candra- 
ketu.? 

Bhartrhari likewise was acquainted with the notions concerning 
the Vadavànala. The ocean bears the sleep of Visnu, he says in his 
Satakas, and the mountains also take refuge in the ocean after théir 
flight from the demons ; and in addition to this, a great submarine 
fire continually devours the ocean's depths. What cannot the ocean 
endure ?* Then, again, while contrasting men of low interest with 
those of noble mind, Bhartrhari says that the great fire in the ocean 
absorbs the waters of the sea to slake its insatiable thirst, and the 
rain cloud replenishes itself from the ocean that it may relieve the 
drought of the arid earth.* 

When Candrapida entered the Asmagyha, as is described by 
Bana in his Kadambart, he found as if it were the refuge of the 
oceans for removing the heat caused by the submarine fire (Vada- 
vanala-santapa apanodana-nivasam-iwa).° 

Wilson summarizes the great astronomer Bháskarácárya's views 
on the subject as given in the Siddhantasiromani thus :—Venerable 
teachers have stated that Jambüdvipa embraces the whole northern 
hemisphere, lying to the north of the salt sea, and that the other 
six dvtpas and the seven seas (mentioned in detail) ate all situated 
jn the southern hemisphere. To the south of the equator lies the 





1 Bhagavata Purāya, V, xx; p. 72 iue Caicutta, 1896). One of the seven 
mountains mentioned in the Matsya Pwrama, Ch. CXXII, vv. 60-63, p. 332 


ING , 1924). 
** Nitigataka, Pei ürapaddhati, v. xn II; V. II9, p. 3r (Place 
? ear?) Cf. Kennedy's ed., pp. 76, 88. 
* E Adambart, p. 87 (Bombay, 1914): 
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salt sea, and to the south of it, the sea of milk (described in detail). 
And beyond the sea of milk, lie in succession the.seas of curds, 
clarified butter, sugar-cane juice, and last of all that of sweet 
water which surrounds Vadavünala.! 

Hemacandra (A.D. 1088-1172) argues thus :—The ocean may be 
dried or it may not be dried—what is that to the submarine fire ? 
Is it not enough that the fire burns up in the waters ? 


so-sau ma so-sau cci uaht vadavanalassa kim tena | 
jam jalat jale jalano à-ena vi kim na pajjattam * n 

References to the submarine fire in epigraphs ining to the 
Karnataka and Tamil kings range from the end of the eighth century 
A.D. till the middie of the sixteenth century. The Gafiga king 
Márasimha, son of king Sivamara, is described thus in a copper- 
plate grant dated ' A.D. 797:—‘...the flames of his valour 
. threatened to burn up the world which took itself to the ocean’ (as 
the submarine fire) (yasya pratapa dahano’ hita-buddhi-varddhao 
aurvvayate narapateh atidérato $1) In A.D. roig the Western 
Cajukya king Tailapa Deva is called ‘a submarine fire to the ocean 
of kings’ (ràya munnira badavánalam). ^ Làkuli$vara Pandita is 
described in a record of A.D. 1036 as ‘ a submarine fire to the Bauddha 
ocean '.  Mahamandale$vara Revarasa, son of Canda II, is styled 
‘a submarine fire to the ocean which is Mummuni of the Konkan 
(Mummuni Konganiga jalanidhi badavanala).* 

In A.D. 1054 the Western Cá]ukya monarch Ahavamalla 
'Trailokyamatla is called ‘a submarine fire to the ocean the Nepala 
army '. Six years later (A.D. 1060) the Mannevergade Dandana- 
yaka Gundamayya, under the same Western Cāļukya ruler, is said 
to have been ' a submarine fire to the ocean the Mummuri kingdom ’.* 
In about A.D. 1077 the great Jaina teacher Ajitasena Munindra is 
represented as ' a submarine fire in drying up the ocean the Bauddha 
doctrine’. The famous Hoysala king Visnuvardhana Deva is 
styled in about A.D. 1103 ‘ a submarine fire to thé ocean the Pandya 
kula'!* In a record dated A.D. 1103 Nanni Sántàta Deva 





1 Siddhánia Siromani, Golàdhyaya, III, 21-24, cited by Wilson, Viseu Pura, 
II, p. x12, n. (1864). 

3 Hemacandra, Prakrit Vydkarana, VITI, 4, 365, 2. 

3 Epigraphia Carnatica, IX, NI, 60, p. 78 text. 

4 Ibid., VII, Sk. 125, id p 

5 Ibid., Sk. 126, p. 98. same great teacher is called ‘a wild fire to the 
forest Magadha’, Ibid., p. 98. 

: Murebha Indica, XII, p. 291. 1 EC., VO, Sk. 118, p. 85. 


* E.C., VIII, Nr. 39, p. 144. 10 E.C., VI, Cm. 160, p. 57. 
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Srivallabha, the elder brother of Odduga, is called ‘a submarine 
fire to the ocean (the) other kings’ armies '.' 

The Gatga king Vijayaditya is styled a flame of raging fire to 
hostile kings among the island rulers (duipadhi paral-ari-nrba kopā- 
nala-Sikhey-enippa’ Vijayadityan) in a record of A.D. 1115. In 
A.D. 1122 Nanniya Ganga is described to be so great that his 
- splendour surpassed that of the submarine fire (ganda garvada jasam 
badavagniya bayan eyde battisuvudu tejam).” 

Visnuvardhana Hoysala Deva, about whom we have already 
said a few details above, is described to have been to Cola, ‘a fierce fire 
of the last day ’, in an inscription of A.D. 1129.* The same monarch 
is styled ' a submarine fire to the ocean the Baügala king (Bangala 
nrpála baja jaja nidhi badavánalanum). In A.D. 1141 the same 
monarch is said to have been a submarine fire to the ocean the 
enemy's forces (ripu-ba]a jaladhi vadavánalam). Four years later 
(A.D. 1145), in the reign of his son Narasimha Deva, Visnuvardhana 
Deva is spoken of thus:—' A submarine fire to the ocean of the 
Pandya race ; a forest fire to the sprouts of the creeper the fame of 
Pallava (Pandya kwja-payodhi-badavanala Pallava-yaso-vatti-pallava- 
davanala)." 

The Tuluva forces were often associated with the submarine 
fire in epigraphs.: The same great Hoysala monarch is represented 
as a submarine fire to the ocean the Tuluva forces) His son 
Narasimha Deva received the same honuur in A.D. r160, and again 
in A.D. 1163.° In the year A.D. 1164 we are told that Narasimha 
Deva had a son named Ballu (Vira Ballaja) by the queen Maha 
Devi. Of this Ballaja it is said that he was a submarine fire to the 
"Tuluva, army, a wild fire to rival claimants (Tsdwva-baja-jalanidhi 
badavanalam dayada da@vanajam).° Vira Ballala is called a submarine 
fire to the ocean Tujuva in A.D. 1182." The same honour is given to 
him in connection with the same province in A.D. 1189," and again in 
A.D.x196.* Probably Vira Ballala took after his father Narasimha 
Deva, who in A.D. 1190 is described to have been like the over- 
whelming deluge of the last day, like the fire of final destruction 





T Seay 
~ Ibid.; VIII, T1. 192, p. 204. 2 Ibid., VII, Sh. 57, p. 21, text, p. 58. 
2 Ibid., Sh. 4, p. 9. 4 Ibid., VI, Mg. 22, p. 62. 
5 Ibid., Cm. 136, p. 54. In a note Rice says that this may have been meant 
also for Cungalva. id page. 
* Ibid., Kd. 96, p. 17. 1 Ibid., IV, Ng. 76, pp. 132, 382. 


* Ibid., XII, Tp. 58, p. 54. 

* Ibid., I1, No. 137(a), p. 181 (1st ed.) ; XII, Tp. 66, p. 56. 

10 Thid., IV, Ng. 30, pp. 119, 339. 

11 Ibid., IT, No. 124, p. 174, (1st ed.). 

13 Mys. Archi. Rept. for 1928, p. 31. 18 E.C., IT, No. 130, p. 177. 
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(nwdiva tangenam emba pralaya-samayadol méreyam miri barppa 
G-kadalennam kálanennam mulida-kulikanennam yugantagniyennam).? 
The Karnátaka monarchs were represented to be like the 
submarine fire to the oceans the Simha]a, Seuna, Malava, and 
Paficala forces in various inscriptions. The Kalacuriya king Bijjala 
Deva is styled a submarine fire to Simha]a in a record of about A.D. 
1180. The wild fire of Vira Ballala's fury, as is related in A.D. 
x196, burnt up the forest (of the) Seuna’s army with various sounds." 
In A.D. 1218 Vira Ballaja is called a submarine fire to the Seuna 
army. Concerning the Māäļavas, it is said in A.D. rx80 that the 
Kalacuriya ruler Bijjaja Deva was a submarine fire to the Májavas.* 
Visa Ballaja II in A.D. 1207 is described to have been a submarine 
fire to the ocean the Lata king. And in A.D. 1214 the same 
Hoysala monarch is called a submarine fire to the Pafícá]as." 

An interesting account of the submarine danger is given in a 
later record dated A.D. 1530 of the reign of the Vijayanagara 
Emperor Acyuta Raya. The epigraph recounts the martial and 
charitable deeds of the Emperor, a relates the following :—The 
ocean is drunk up by the clouds ; it was swallowed up by Agastya ; 
it was agitated by the arrows of Ràghava ; and is ever being con- 
sumed by the flames of the submarine fire ; it is indeed in process of 
drying up, but the ocean of his (the Emperor's) bounty is full '.* 


III 


In the above literary and epigraphical notices of the submarine 
fire we have indisputable proof of its story having been current in 
India since the earliest ages. If it were merely an instance of 
unfounded tradition, it is highty doubtful if the story of the sub- 
marine fire would have survived till the middle of the sixteenth 
century A.D. One is inclined to ask whether'there was any region 
near India which was associated with the submarine fire; and 
whether any locality outside India was likewise coupled with the 
story of the submarine scourge. 

As regards the first point, it must have been evident to the 
reader, especially from the epigraphical evidence we have given 
above, that the people of the Karnataka pictured frequently the 
submarine dread in their minds. The pointed reference to the 





n Ibid., IV, Ng. 93, pp. 137, 394- 3 Ibid., XI, Dg. 44, p. 56. 
Ibid., VI, Tk. 45, p. III. * Ibid., IV, Ng. 29, pp. 118, 337. 
* Ibid., VII, Hl. 50, p. x69. * Ibid., Sk. 235, p. 134. 


7 126 of 1913 ; Epigraphical Report of the Southern Circle for 1914, p. 103. 
* E.C., IX, DB. 30, p. 66. 
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submarine fire the Tu]uva forces, for example, as given in the Hoysala 
records, suggests that the region which the ancients associated with 
the submarine fire is to be looked for on the west coast of India. 
This surmise of ours is strengthened by the detailed explanation 
of the same point as found in the Raghuvampsa. Kālidāsa clearly 
maintains that the southern portion of this region was connected. 
with the Vadavünala. While returning home on his aerial car from 
Lanka, Raghava points out the land below to Sità, and speaks 
thus :—Oh | Vaidehi! Look at the foaming ocean divided as far as 
the Malaya mountain by the bridge constructed by me... It is 
said that this (chasm) was enlarged by our ancestors who had dug 
out the earth (in searching) for the horse, belonging to that elder 
who was anxious to complete the sacrifice, when it had been taken 
down to' the nether regions by Kapila. It is from this that the 
rays of the sun acquire water; here do treasures add to their 
abundance; this (the ocean) holds the fire whose fuel is water ; and 
by him was brought forth the gladdening flames (of the moon). 
Although Kālidāsa herein locates the region of the Vadavanala 
in the south-west of India, and thereby annuls the evidence of the 
Harivamía and the Bhagavata Purana which place the locality 
where the sacrificial horse entered the ocean in the south-east, yet 
his testimony seems more reliable not only because it coincides 
with the assertion made in the epigraphs but also because of his 
detailed explanation of the subterranean agency which, according 
to the current notions, was the cause of the submarine fire. This 
was the submerged mountain range in the same south-western region. 
Raghu continues to narrate to his wife about the diverse forms 
-assumed by the ocean, and he gives us the following interesting 
information concerning the submerged mountrin range :—' Hundreds 
of mountains (have been) humbled in their haughtiness by the smiter 
of mountains (Indra), who had cut off their wings, took sheiter 
under the sea which protected them, just as rulers, harassed by 
enemies, sought protection under neutral and benevolent suzerain '. * 
An equally rational account is that which is given Manasollasa 
which has been ascribed to the Western Cāļukya monarch Some$vara. 
Deva III (A.D. 1126-1138). In this work the following is said 
while dealing with the metals and alchemy :— The places which 
yield pearls and precious stones in the (western) ocean should be 
protected by the State. The ocean is the repositarv of jewels and 





1 Raghuoamsa, XII, 4. 
2 Raghuvamia, XIII, 7. Cf. Vays Pwrigg, XLVI, vv. 44-47, P. 144- 
(Poona, 1905). 
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ambrosial liquids, and a submarine fire which has a net-like crest 
before which the jewelled hood of the serpent pales (into insignifi- 
cance) :— 


amari krita girvdna-nivahasya sudharasath | 
vadavagni Sikha-jalath nihnuta aM-bhanamaneh! | 


According to the same author, the fresh branch of coral having the 
lustre of the submarine fire together with conches, creates the 
delusion of the existence of a submarine fire :— 


ihe oa ore as sandigdha aurvanala ivisah | 
Saskatsh-ca vadavd-vahni bháti bhrantim vitanvatah* à 


We have now to see how far the story of the Vadavanala as 
given in the Hindu writings and epigraphs can be connected with 
the traditions and facts of the people of the islands in the southern 
seas. If Gerini's identification of KuSa-dvipa with Sumatra is 
accepted,’ then, his remarks on the close resemblance between the 
silver Rsabha mountain which he reads as ‘ Ansumat ', and which 
has been mentioned in the Rámáyana as having been in the Ksiroda 
sea, and the summit of the northern part of Sumatra where ' the 
white' or silver district is situated, may be taken to be valid.. 
The same scholar then comments on the uncommon similarity 

the other name of Vadavanala-Kakadhvaja- (‘Crow 
Banner ") and the name Krakotoa, the famous volcano in the Sunda 
strait. The fire Játavedas, according to Gerini, refers to the volcanic 
character of the Malaya Archipelago, and especially fo the worship 
of the peaks of volcanoes in that island * 

Sumatra is said to have been troubled by seven volcanoes.’ 
And as regards Krakotoa, we may incidentally observe that that 
volcano remained inactive from A.D. 1680 till the famous outburst of 
May 20th A.D. when the island which was about five miles in length 
and three miles in breadth, was reduced to three and one and a half 
miles respectively. In A.D. 1882 this volcano blew away two- 
thirds of the island, with a gigantic wave that washed 20,000 human 


1 Ménasollasa, I, Adh; ‘ya 4, 364, p. 61 (Ed. G. K. Srigondekar, G.O. 
Series, Baroda, 1925). aN. 

3 Ibid., 368, p. 62. The word madodadhau occurring in verse 362, p. 61 
ibid., may be an error for sahodadhau, in which case the pearl region would suit 
very well with the famous pearl centres off Tuticorin. (B.A.S.) 

3 Gerini, Researches tuto the Geography of Ptolemy, pp. 670-671. 

t Ibid., pp. 672-73. 

© fbid., pp. 552-553. 

è Tid., p. 672, n. (1). 
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beings. Sixty volcanic eruptions were recorded every minute, in 
this island in our own days. The story of how a party of twenty 
Japanese was washed up on the island of Krakotao, as a result of a 
misadventure while sailing from the west codst of Java to Sumatra 
in May last, and how they narrowly escaped disaster on the island 
where sheets of flame lit up the heavens and hot ash rained down on 
them on July roth, 1935, bea of the same volcano being in erup- 
tion, has just reached us from Batavia.* 

' On the mythical marine horse called in Hindu tradition 
Vadavamukha, we have interesting corroboration from an Arab 
writer Ibn Khurdadpbhih (A.D. 864) who writes thus about Sumatra 
(called Zabej) :—' The king of Zabej is called maharaja ; and among 
his ions there is an island named Dhüfail (Riau, Rhio, or 
Bintany) which echoes with the sounds of drums and cymbals. 
According to the reports of sailors, there exists in those parts a horse 
with a mane so long that it trails on the ground.* 

Another writer Kazwini (A.D. 1263-75) also describes it in 
identical terms.‘ 

We may here observe that in the Malaya chronicles the marine 

horse is called Pars-el-Bahri (Farasü-l-Bahri); and it is described 
as the progenitor of that marvellous steed named semberáns which, 
both in the Sejaraj Malayw and the chronicles of Pásei, is represented 
ias a universal Pegasus, fit for either aerial, terrestrial, or marine 
journeys.' 
"While the above affords ample testimony to the universality of 
the legend of the mythical horse of the ocean both in Iudia and in 
the southern seas, it cannot be determined how far the mountain 
range mentioned by Kālidāsa, as having been submerged off the 
south-western coast of India, was connected with the volcanic regions 
of the islands of the.Malaya Archipelago. 

"There is one little point, too, which cannot be explained. The 
word semberámi given in the Malayan tradition to the marvellous 
marine steed strikingly recalls a similar name which is met with 
in an inscription dated ‘A.D. 1403 of the times of the Vijayanagara 
ruler Harihara Raya II. This record contains the information that 
the Mahánayakácárya (name ?), ‘having a mind to sée a fight with 
the left foot advanced and right foot in the sámbraámi fashion’ 


1 So wrote a correspondent from Batavia in the Daily Herald, London, dated 
June 5th, Thursday, 1930, 

* As in the Times of India, Bombay, dated August roth, 1935. 
3 Journal Asialique for 1865, pp. 290-91, cited by Gerini, of. cit., p. 600, n. (3). 
4 Journal Asiatique, tbid., pp. 290-291, n: 
5 Leyden, Malaya Annals, p. 17 ; Gerini, ibid., p. 600, n. (3). 
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By ADRIS BANERJI 


The splendour of the Imperial Guptas vanished in shame and 
disaster. Hardy barbarians from Central Asia swept over the 
smiling plains of Aryavarta. "The Indian armies were smitten on 
the field, the whole land was laid waste, the temples overthrown 
and the cities sacked and burnt. What is more it put an end to the 
only powerful government of the country. As a result of this 
veritable disaster, Northern India broke up into multitudinous 
small States. Sauráshtra was ruled over bs the Maitrakas of 
Valabhi, a Chalukya dynasty occupied Gujarat ; while YaSodharm- 
man, a military adventurer, attempted to. build an ephemeral 
empire in Central India, Rajputana and parts of the Punjab. At 
‘Yhaneswar the house of Pushpabhuti raised its head, while the 
Maukharis held sway in Kanauj. In Magadha and Malave the 
degenerate descendants of the immortal Guptas continued to exercise 
uncertain influence. "Towards the beginning of the seventh century 
of the Christian era, the scene changed; Málava became the happy 
hunting ground of the ambitious monarchs of northern India. Graha- 
varmman the last of the Maukharis lost his life at the hands of 
Devagupta. The Pushpabhutis e supreme in Central and 
parts of northern India ; while one hka of unknown antecedents 
attempted.to gain the paramountcy of eastern India. 

In the inevitable chaos that followed the dismemberment of 
the empire of Samudragupta, Bengal was the worst sufferer. From 
6th century onwards to the establishment of the Pala sovereignty, 
except for the short lived hegemony of Sasanka, and the restricted 
dominions of Dharmáditya, Gopachandra and Samácháradeva, Bengal 
saw very little of stable government. The whole country was 
torn by internal strife and distracted by invasions from outside. 
The inscriptions of the Pala emperors proudly proclaim that Gopala, 
the founder of the dynasty, was asked. to ascend the throne to end 
matsyanyaya.' To understand the full significance of this simple 
word we have to turn back to the fragmentary pages of history. 
The so-called empire of Harsha went to pieces soon after his death 
and his throne was usurped. by his minister. During the century 
that followed eastern India, according to Sylvain Levi and Prof. 





1 A state of affairs like that of fish, in which the smaller end weaker fell prey 
to tbe bigger and stronger. 
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R. C. Majumdar, was occupied by the Tibetans. It is póssible 
that sometimes between 581-600 A.D., a powerful Tibetau king 
named Srong-btsan-sgam-po extended his conquests to parts of 
Bihar and Bengal His hold over his Indian dominions was maiu- 
tai ed till the time of his grandson, Ki-li-pa-pon (c. 650779 A.D.). 
During the troublesome period that followed this reign, the Indian 
provinces probably regained independence.! Towards the end of 
the 7th century A.D. we find a dynasty, called Khadgas ruling over 
eastern Bengal. 

The extant literary evidence suggests that throughout eighth 
century A.D., Bengal was overwhelmed by repeated foreign invasions. 
The Ragholi plates of Jayavardhana II indicate that from the first 
quarter of the eighth century A.D. there existed a line of kings 
named Sailavarnéa, who exerted considerable influence in the politics 
of northern India. Srivardhana I was the first historical member 
of the dynasty. His son Prithuvardhana is reported to have 
conquered the Gaurjara (Gurjara?) country. His successor (the 
exact relation between Prithuvardhana and Sauvardhanais not certain) 
Sauvardhana had three sons, one of them killed the king of Paun- 
dra, who was very skilled in rending up his owerful enemies and 
annexed his territory. His third son killed the self conceited and 
cruel king of Kasi and occupied his kingdom. His son Jayavar- 
dkana I defeated and killed the king of Vindhya and resided, there 
for a time. Jayavardhana I was succeeded by his son, Srivar- 
dhana II, and the latter's son was Jayavardhana II, donor of the 
grant under consideration. According to the late Mr. R. D. Banerji 
the characters of the grant belong to the last quarter of the eighth 
century A.D. It is therefore probable that the king of Paundra 
was killed in the second or third quarter of the eighth century.* 
Then came thé invasion of Yagovarmman of Kanauj. According 
to his court poet Vakpatiraja, the king undertook a digwijava in 
northern India. The title of the book Gaudavaho (slaughter of the 
king of Gauda) undoubtedly suggests that the Gauda monarch 
was regarded as the most formidable antagonist in eastern India, 
the king’s dominions comprising not only Bengal (Gauda) but also 
Bihar as is suggested by the title Magadhanatha (lord of Magadha). 
The Nalanda inscription of VaSovarmman‘ and the Ghosrawan 
inscription of the time of Devapala referring to a vihara at Yaso- 
varmmapura testify to the rule of this Kanauj king in the Magadha 


1 R. C. Majemdar—Early History of Bengal, Dacca, 1924, p. 20. Levi—Le 
Nepal, tome ii, pp. 14673. 

* Epigraphia Indica, vol. ix, pp. 41-47. 

» R. D. Banerji—Básgaldr Ttihasa, vol. i (znd ed.), pp. 127-28. 

4 Ep. Ind., vol. xx, pp. 378. : Indian Auiquary, vol. xvii, p. 311. 
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country, but his occupation of Bengal was bably tem 1 
After defeating the Gauda monarch, M us crabs is esting 
have defeated the king of Vatga. So here we have the mention 
of two different kingdoms of Bengal —Gauda and Vanga. 

The glories of YaSovarmman was soon eclipsed by Lalitaditya 
of Kashmir. ‘The accounts of Lalitáditya's military campaigns 
are so full of poetical embellishments that it is difficult to make 
out the historical truth underlying them,’ but there can be no doubt 
that the Antarvedi (the Doab between the Ganges and the Jamuna), 
as also the contiguous territory, was subjugated by the Kashmir 
prince. An interesting confirmation of Kalhana’s account was 
recently obtained by the find of a huge hoard of over 1,100 coins 
of this king in digging a canal in the Banda district of the Bundel- 
khand division of United Province. Years later Jaydpida, a 
grandson of Lalitaditya, ascended the throne of Kashmir, Kalhana 
with his poetical genius has recorded the romantic career of this 
prince. The legends about his conquests and in particular his visit 
to Pundranagara may rest on a substratum of truth, but they have 
yet to be corroborated by other contemporary evidence.* In 
addition to these Bengal also suffered by the raids from the kings 
of Assam. We have the Nidhanpur grant oft Bhaskaravarmman 
issued from the victorious camp at Karna-suvarna.® In an inscrip- 
tion dated in 153 (H.E. ?), Harsha of the Bhagadatta dynasty is 
styled as overlord of Gauda, Odra and Kalinga.' This may refer 
to an invasion, or temporary occupation of Bengal and Orissa, by 
the Assam potentate in the eighth century, probably soon after the 
Kanauj forces had retired from the scene. 

These constant foreign invasions destroyed the political equili- 
brium and hastened the disintegration of the country. Meagre 
literary and epigraphic evidence have so long been the main source 
of our information about the history of Bengal from the 7th to the 

th centuries of the christian era, Recently a fresh source of in- 
formation has been tapped by the excavations conducted by the 
Archeological Department under the guidance of Mr. K. N. Dikshit. 
Excavation if intelligently carried on may be made to yield many 
interesting details. ‘This is exactly what Mr. Dikshit seems to have 
done at Paharpur, Mahásthàngarh and Rāħgāmātī, in the Rien 
Bogra and Murshidabad districts of Bengal, enriching thereby 
our meagre store of information about the political condition of 
Bengal, before the rise of the Pala dynasty. . 


1 M. A. Stein—-Chronicles of Kashmir, vol i, p. 90. 
3 Of. pad 94- 3 Epigraphia Indica, vol. xil, pp. 65-79- 
* Indian Antiquary, vol. ix, p. 178. 
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The excavations carried out during the last twelve years at 
Paharpur have amply shown that during the Gupta period some 
sort of structure probably existed at the spot. The happy find of a 
topperplate pu dated in the Gupta era (159) undoubtedly shows 
that in the 6th century there was a flourishing Jaina settlement! 
at or near the spot. But later it seems to have fallen from grace 
till in the last decade of the eighth and first of the ninth century 
the present temple and the monastery were founded by Dharmma- 

ala. 


Concrete evidence about the misfortunes of Bengal during these 
centuries is available from Mahásthàngarh, which was the ancient 
Pundravardhana one of the main cities, if not the capital of northern 
Bengal at this time. With limited means at his disposal, Mr. 
Dikshit was able only to excavate two or three places of the garh, 
but he was fortunate enough to discover valuable stratigraphic 
evidence relating to the history of Bengal. Excavation at the mound 
called Bairagi-bhita resulted in the discovery of huge but fragmentary 
remains of temples of two different epochs, which were tentatively 
assigned to the early and late Pala periods. But the remains of'the 
older temple yielded interesting evidence indicating the existence 
of a still earlier structure belonging to the Gupta period. To quote 
Mr. Dikshit, ‘Two existing corners in the north-east and north- 
west have recessed angles on plans, which may indicate the existence 
of subsidiary shrines. The sanctum must be located in the centre, 
close to the head of the masonry drain................ This 
drain which must have carried libation water from the shrine is of 
exceptional interest, as its length is made up for the most parts of 
stones utilized from earlier structure, and partly of brick masonry. 
Besides the stone piece at the discharge cud two stones at the head 
of the drain are rectangular basalt pillars scooped out to: a depth 
of five inches and placed lengthwise so as to form a channel 29' 
Jong and 8” wide. The sides of the pillars exhibit square sections 
and chamfered corners, the half lotus medallions, Airttimukhas and 
scroll work mouldings, in low relief, in characteristic style of pillar 
decorations of the:late Gupta period (6th to 7th century A.D)! 
'This point should be borne in mind for future discussions. 

e most imposing structure discovered at Mahàsthàn is the 
ruins of a large temple at Govinda-bhita. "Tradition places here the 
temple of Govinda or Vishnu, mentioned in the Karofoyd-máhdtmya. 
'The structures discovered at this mound may be relegated to 
four periods of constructions beginning from the late Gupta period 





1 Epigraphia Indica, vol. xx, pp. 551. 
3 Annual Report of the Archaological Survey of India, 1928-29, p. 9o. 
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to the Muhammadan occupation. The operations disclosed a huge 
enclosing wall. The area inside the wale. appears to have been 
occupied by two sets of buildings, which for the sake of convenience, 
be called eastern and western. At least two periods of construction 
was discernible in the western structures, earliest of which is now 
represented by a massive eastern wall of fine masonry, built of 15” 
long bricks, strongly resembling in fabric the basement wall of the 
Paharpur temple. In the centre of the wall was found a porch 30’ 
in length, projecting 5’ from the face of the wall, and standing in 
close proximity to the compound wall, which thus could not have 
been built unless the porch had fallen into disuse. According to 
Mr. Dikshit this structure should be dated in the 7th century A.D., 
thus being cceval with the main temple of Paharpur, while the en- 
closing wall and the later structure may be assigned to the early 
Pala period. 

e earliest structure on the eastern side of the enclosing wall 
at Govinda-bAtia is the basement of a temple built of fine brick 
work. ‘The temple according to the explorer of the site is contem- 
porary of the late Gupta temple on the western side.* It is therefore 
apparent that excavations so far carried out unmistakably indicate 

t the present Mahásthàngarh was an important centre of building 
activity in the late Gupta period. We know from the cop late 
grants discovered at Damodarpur that Pundravardhana-bhewkfi 
was an integral part of the Gupta empire.” The adhishthana (head- 
quarters) of this bhukit was naturally Pundravardhanapura or 

dranagara. It seems to have maintained the same position : 
after the downfall of the Gupta empire. Some time after-the seventh 
century A.D., the city was visited by shame and misfortune. The 
results of the excavation so far carried on undoubtedly point to the 
same conclusion. The later Gupta builders were Hindus, so were early 
Pala craftsmen. No Hindu would use the materials of an older 
shrine standing intact and utilize pillars as a drain. The buildings 
of new temples over basements of older fanes, using.materials of 
earlier structures as steps, etc., unmistakably indicate that some time 
after the seventh century whole city was razed to the ground. Such 
a catastrophe could only have been the result of a foreign invasion, 
and capture of the city by the enemy who gave it up to loot and: : 
plunder ; this theory receives confirmation from the excavation 
of a portion of the city walls. 
o revert to Mr. Dikshit's n ‘ The nature of the city walls 
and its bastions were ascertained by operations carried on at a high 





2 Ibid., pp. 94-95. 2 Ibid., pp. 95-96. 
5 Ebi ia Indica, vol. xv, pp. 113-45. 
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jungle covered mound at one of the re-entrant angles of the eastern 
wall, locally called Muntr-Ghon, situated not far from Sila Devi's 
Ghài.'' The construction of the present wall, according to Mr. 
Dikshit can be attributed to Pala period as the bricks used measure 
8" to 9" in length and 5" to 6" in breadth and 27 in thickness. ]t 
is therefore apparent that, if not the whole, part of the city walls 
had to be rebuilt during the time of the Pala emperors. What is 
more, evidence is forthcoming, that after devastation, the city still 
lay unoccupied fot a considerable time ; we are definitely told that 
at least seven trial pits were dug at various places of Batragi-bhsia, 
which in almost every case disclosed the existence of remains of at 
least two periods (early and late Gupta) underlying the floor level 
of tbe cud Pàála structures. In places the excavator was struck 
by the excessive accumulation of debris between the late Gupta and 
early Pala period, which must be attributed to the hand of pillage 
and destruction. 

All these as already stated forcibly point to the conclusion, 
that some time after the 7th century A.D., a great catastrophe befell 
this ancient city, for which it lost the pre-eminence amongst the 
cities of Bengal, which it had enjoyed till the eighth century. In 
the preceding poses we have noted four possible foreign invasions : 
the invasions from Tibet, Kanauj, Kamaripa, and the Sailendra 
prince. Of these the possibility of the last named is the greatest. 
Our knowledge of the Tibetan occupation is too meagre to allow 
us to build any definite hypothesis over the same. The claim that 
Harsha was overlord of Gauda, Odra, etc., is of too general a character, 
to permit any definite conclusion. But with the Ragholi plates 
of Jayavardhana we are on more safe grounds. It definitely 
mentions Paundra-dhipam, evidently different from Gauda cum 
Magadhanatha of Vákpatirája. i 

We may therefore try to visualize the condition of Bengal 
gau these unhappy centuries. After the unfortunate failure of 

A to weld together in one homogeneous unit the different 
conflicting forces in eastern India ; Bengal gradually became divided 
into petty principalities, always at variance and fighting with each 
other. The most prominent of these was the Khadgas of east 
Bengal, whom we know from two inscriptions.” The second was the 
combined kingdom of Gauda and Maga ; and last the principality 
of Pundravardhana. Some local chief or descendants of the pro- 
vincial governors of the later Guptas, probably taking advan: 
of the chaotic condition, established themselves within the fortified 


1 Annual » PP- 93-., 
3 Memoirs of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, vol. i, pp. 85-91. 
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city of Pundranagara. It is possible that during their time, some 
of the later Gupta structures at Mahasthangarh were built. But 
what influence they exerted, beyond the immediate environs of their 
capital, must for the present remain uncertain. This local dynasty 
was rudely overthrown by the Sallendra prince, his capital taken, 
sacked and probably razed to the ground. In that ruined condition 
the city remained till it was revived after the establishment of a 
stable government under the early Pala emperors. But, it never 
regained its former position. The centre of gravity of the political 
life of Bengal had shifted elsewhere. Henceforth, shorn of all its 
ancient grandeur, it carried on a precarious existence, as an un- 
important provincial town, till it gradually dwindled away and its 
very natne passed out of people’s memory. Mr. Dikshit in his con- 
cluding remarks tells us that ‘proportion of secular buildings 
appears to have dwindled away after the town of the late Gupta 

iod fell into ruins’. He has also drawn our attention to the 

verty of conception and design of the early Pala craftsmen ' 
who availed themselves of the older materials and used it for inferior 
purposes in their meaner constructions. 

This is not all. At Ràügàmáti' in the Murshidabad district 
the excavations revealed the remains of a Buddhist establishment 
flourishing in the 6th—th century A.D., fell into ruins soon after 
and was never occupied. Evidence thus tends to accumulate that 
7th and 8th centuries were a period of destruction, and it is but 
natural, that the conditions of monuments which owed their exist- 
ence, to the steady growth and settlement ‘of the Imperial Gupta 
times, reflect the general decline and degeneration characteristic 
of the troublesome times that preceded the rise of the Palas. 





1 Annual Report of the Archeological Survey of India, 1928-29, pp. 98-100. 


THE INSCRIPTION OF TRAWULAN 
No. I 
By HIMANSU BHUSAN SARKAR 


This inscription was originally incised on about a dozen of 
copper-plates whereof only five have been recovered so far. Of 
these five plates, pl. ro was obtained as early as 1902 from Pélém 
(the plain to the south-east of Trawulan), in the division of Mojokerto, 
residency Surabaya, and was deposited in the Museum of Batavia 
as E 36. It was then published in OJO as No. CXIX, in the year 
1913. The four remaining plates have been transcribed in OV, 1918, 
Bijl K.* They measure 36:5 c.m. in length and 104 c.m. in 
breadth and have been described on both the faces. It has been 
remarked however that the script of the record betrays no peculiarity. 
These copper-plates of Trawulan which were first taken to the 
Museum us Batavia were sent back to the Museum of Mojokerto in 
January 1923, on request of the Regent of that place.* 

e inscription under review is of great importance for the 
history of ancient Java. It was issued in 1358 A.D. during the 
reign of king Ràjasanagara, better known as Hayam Wuruk. His 
mother Tribhuwanottunggadewi was as capable as Sultana Razia of 
Indian history and dypring the minority of her son, she exercised 
royal authority as a Regent between 1329-1350 A.D. This duty 
devolved on her just because Jayanagara died without leaving a 
male issue and Rájapatni, the widow of Krtaràjasa and mother of 
Tribhuwanottünggadewi, being herself a Buddhist nun, did not 
personally rule though she exercised considerable influence on con- 
temporary Java. So Tribhuwanottunggadewi ruled the country as 
Queen of Majapahit, dat she was also known as Bhre Kahuripan 
and Queen of Jiwana. e title, viz. Prince of Jiwana was borne 
by her son Hayam Wuruk. We know from pl. 1 of this inscription 
that the nickname of Tribhuwanottunggadewi was Gitàrjjà, a name 
that also occurs in the Rembang inscription of King Rajasanagara.* 
She married Cakradhara * alias eSwara * who assumed the name 
of Krtawarddhana and the title ‘King of Singhasari'. The 

1 Notulen, 1902, pp. 95, 107ff. ; 1903, p. 16. — * See also OV, 1978, pp. 6r, xor. 

? OV, E De E soya rate details regarding these sid plates, 
see OV, 1919, p. 10 ; Notulen, 199, p. 196 ; BKT, 90, pp. sa 

below, PL I, V° 2. 


* OV, 1917, p. 48. araraton, p. 109. 
* Néag., 3 and Kern’s notes thereon. See VG, VII, pp. 259-260. 
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I 
younger sister of the queen was Rajadewi Mahárajasa who was- 
married to Wijayarajasa, the king of Matahun and later on, King 
of Wéngkér) The genealogical table appended below will give a 
vivid idea of this royal house :— 


See 


MANC PES PRG) a e ee | 
Jayanagara Tribhuwano dewi Rájadewi Mahārājasa 
Jayawignw A alias 
ahas , Wijayadewi 
Gitarjja (Queen of Daha or Kédirl, 
(Queen of Jiwana, Bhre Bhre Daha of traditions) 
Kahuripan, "Queen of x i 
Majapahit) Wijayarājasa 
x i ahas 
Krtawarddhana Paremeswara, 
alas Parameswara Pamotan 
Cakra , Cakreswara Raden Kudamrta 
(King of Singhasari) Kudà 
(King ui Wengkér) 
Rajasanagara Princess Indudewi 
alas (Queen of Pajang) (Queen of Lasëm) 
Hayam Wuruk x x 
The Princess of Suda, aft TEP of Paguhan (Ring of Matakan) 
| cess er of P. 
her death, Susumnadewi i . 
(= Parameswar! ?) 


Besides gathering some data for political and religious history 
of contemporary Java which saw her palmy days in this period, we 
are fortunate that the inscription also throws some light on the 
geography of the country, as we come across the names of a number 
of ferry-places in Java that were recipient of the royal favour. Very 
interesting are the regulations that controlled ferry-crossing even’ 
when the privileges were bestowed on them (pl. 9). It is 
that when pl. 8 will be recovered it will also give us some indication 
regarding the trade and commerce of the country. 

As the available five plates of this inscription have neither been 
published in one place nor translated, I offer both in the present 
edition of the record with proper diacritical marks 


TEXT 


Pl. 1, recto 
I. swasti Sri S$akawarsátita 1280. $rawana masa. tithi. pratipáda 
kungan i 


$ukla paksa. ha. u. $a. wāra. madang 
1 TBG, » PP. 341-343 ; Krom, Geschiedenis*, pp. 384-385. 
: ide ee 343 m Pp. 384-385 
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aiśanyastha grahacára. pusya naksatra. uidit agneya 
mandala. bajra yoga. rodra muhirtta. UN cui 

$a. naga karana. karkkata radi. irik’ diwaéanyajaa e Sri 
tiktawilwanagareSwara. $ri rájasanagara nàma rájábhise- 

ka. ranaprathita mantrinirjjita nrépàntaropayana surangga- 
nopamánaneka warakàmini sevyamána. garbhotpatti nàma 

dyah Sri hayaéthwuruk. maka manggalyájfia paduka bhatara Sri 
tribhuwanottungga  rájadewi jayawisnuwarddhani ndma 
rajfiyabhi 

seka nrétta racanádi guna koSalydlaya tirthodakamaya nirmala- 
manasa. sthápita ngkàne nagare kahuripan. dyah &ri 


Verso 


gitàrjja sáksad arddhardjaparameswari. muang paduka bhatüra 
ái krétawarddhana bhupdlaka. sasyàdi bhawa samréddhi- 
karana wréstisya 

ndana sannibhárthajanasantugtiprasüti janakanawarata dana. 
tumapélakyà rajyaSrita. dyah Sri cukién ari. ri hariwang- 
Sawarddha- 

natara sirámréddhyakén santana pratisantdna páduka bhatara 
4x1 wispuwarddhana. sang mokteng mandaragiri nhér sapra- 
wréttyacara- : 

laksana bhatára Sri wisnuwarddhana kta lana tinirutiru nirü 
n jagatpálaka. tasmát matangnyan alung asw6 kta kadhar- 
mestan pàdu- 

ka bhatára Sri krétawarddhana mahárája laksananira Ei, es 
ya ta dwüraniránganukàra nàma bhatàra Sri wisnuward 


ikang pa- 
fiji smining ràt. yugapat mwang ājñā piduka bhatàára rajadewi 
mahárájasa nàma rajfiyabhiyeka. kanak maniratna. 


PI. 3, recto 


maháarája. tan kawuntat sang — M wyawahara- 
wiccedaka. samgét i tirwan, dang ácüryya Siwanatha, maka 


sang áryya wa 
nglidhipat,ayaye wyakarapatistra parisamapta a UB : 
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4. risamápta. samgét i jambi. dang ácáryya $iwádhipa nyüya 
wyükarana$üstra parisamápta. samgét i kandangan atuha. 
dang àcáryya $righana. 

5. boddhatarkka parisamapta. samgét i kandangan rare dang 
acáryya samatàjüàna- boddha-tarka parisamápta. sarwwe. 
ika ta kabeh. kuta- 

6. ramanawadi Sastra wiwecana tatpara. kapwa samasama Sakte 
kawiwáksáning $àstra makadi kutàramánawa. makadon 
niscaya jüiàna 


Verso 


I. ri nyáàyànyàyani paksanikang wyawahàri kālih. muwah dhar- 
mmadhyaksa ring kasogatan. pungkwi padlégan. dang acaryya 
nüdendra. boddha 

2. tarkka wyákarana$astra parisamápta. makanaryyama. dharmma- 

'  dhyaksa ring ka$aiwan. nàma puspapáta. dang Acáryya 
dharmmaráàja. maka padasthan sa- 

3. ng àryya ràjaparákrama. mahàdwija bhujangga sangtaksana 
dharmmádhyaksa sangyojita. sinàrabhàra páduka éri maha- 
raja dharmmadhyaksa, maka- 

4. don karaksan para pungku ring kaSaiwan, makadi mahadwija. 
i pingsornyajia piduka Sri mahárüja. kumonakén ikanang 
anambangi saya- 

5. wadwipamandala. makàdi paiüji marggabhaya. makasikasir 
ajaran rata. sthapita. munggwi canggu. pagawayakna sang 
hyang ājñāhaji prasa- 

7. sti. rājasanagaraląñcana. munggwe salah sikining tămrariptopala. 
kapangkwa denikang anāmbangi E R makā 


Pl. 5 (?), recto 


I. nusa. i témon. i parajéngan, i pakatekan. i wunglu. i rabutri. 
i bafiu mrédu. i gocor. i tambak. i pujut. 

2. imiréng.ing dmak. i klung. i pagdangan, i mabuwur i godong (?) 
i ramasan. i canggu. i randu gowok. i wahas i nagara. 

3. isarba.i waringin pitu, i lagada, i pamotan. i tulangan i panum- 

. bangan. i jruk. i trung. i kambang śrī, i tda. i gsang. i 

4. bukul. i Sarabhaya, muwah prakáraning naditira pradeśa sthana- 
ning anàmbangi i madantén. i waringin wok. i bajrapura. i 

5. sambo. i jerebeng. i pabulangan. i balawi. i luwayu, i katapang. 

*  ipagaran. i kamudi. i parijik. i parung. i pasi. 
















So the number stands in OV, 1918. Is it a printing-mistake for 6? 7 has 
retained in the corrigenda. 


e 
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wuran. i kédal. i bhangkal, i widang. i pakbohan i lowara (?). 
i duri i rāśi. i rewun, i tgalan i dalangara. 


Verso 


sumbang. i malo. i ngijo. i kawangen i sudah. i kukutu. i balun. 
i marébo. i turan. i jipang. i ngawi. i wangkalang. 

i pnüh. i wulung. i barang. i pakatelan. i wareng. i ng amban. 
i kémbu. i wulayu. sarwwe. ika ta kabeh. nadītirapradeśa. 
sthà- 

nanya ng anambangi sayawadwipamandala. ngüni kalanyan- 
ghyang sang hyang ājñä haji praSdsti. rajasanagaralaficana. 
kunéng tinkahikang a- 

nambangi sayawadwipamandala. makádi pafiji marggabhaya. 
kyajaran rata. mwang pafijyangraksaji. kyajaran rági. kewala 
swatantra. ta- 

n kaparabyüpàra. tan katamana deni winawa sang mana katrini 
ane pangkur. tawan. tirip. salwiraning niyaka. parttaya. 
apinghe. 

Bier awajuh. wadihadi. sapunduhnya kabeh makading raweh 
lawan sahananing mangilala dréwya haji. wuluwulu parawu(lu) 


Pl. 9, recto 


pikulpikulanya. ri sawulu ning dwal. ikang samangkana ikang 
tan knana dréwya haji. yapwan léwih sakeng pahiriga. knana 
léwihnya de sang maké- 

kéranya. sodhara haji tan adhikana. muwah kinawnangakénya 
ng anambangi sayawadwipamandala. ri kalani kapiijan sang 
hyang ajfia ha- 

ji praśāsti wnang angadwa sawung nita. jūdi, acuringa kinang- 
syan ii kdlanyé müjà daśārddha diwaśa purwwapara ri 
kálani kapüjàn sang hyang ājñā 

haji praáüsti. kunéng sangka ri géngnyüdhimuktinikang anām- 
bangi sayawadwipamandala ,makAdi pafiji marggabhaya 
mwa(ng) pafijyangraksaji, kyajaran 

ràgi. sthápita. munggwi trung. manghanakén ta depre 
sárini puspanyünghaturakén sambah ri sang hyane àjiià 
prasasti. 400. ring sara- 

hi mijil angkén pürnnamáning Asáda muwah anugraha püduka 
d maháràja yan hana dagadasi bharyyopabharyya. 
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Verso 


kunéng asing awakanya igata. lungha sangke swüminya. 
tan bwatana ktekang anam angéntasakén sangkeng 
naditira. yadin sa- 


Ph. 10, recto 


na dréwya kelyasing awakanya, kasambut pwa ya denyang- 
anambangi, tan dosan tekang anambangyamalaku phala- 
sramanyanambut angraksa, 

nda sapawehnyangadréwya tanggapén ya, mangkanánugn 
Sri pere irikang anambangi sayawadwipa, makAdyajaran 
rata, t 

, Ting w , manghaturakén sambah tekang andmbangi saya- 
wadwipamandalg, makAdi pafiji; márggabhaya, kyajaran 
D RAM -o e 

ji, an yawastrapramukhanamaskara, 

d te ete vasträngkën ati puspanyanghaturakén sa 

mbah ri Iba páduka mahárája, sangkarigéngnyádhimukti 
nikang anambangi, winehakmitana sang hyang ājñā haji 
prasasti, rà 

jasanagaralaficana, muwah rakryan mantri katrini sinüngan 
pasók pasók, sayathakrama, muwah rakryan démung, 


Verso 


rakryan kanuruhan, rakryan rangga, rakryan tum&nggung kapwa 
wineh pasók pasók, sayathükrama, makanaryyama, sang 
dharmmadhya 


D 
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ksa ring kaSaiwa(n sang) dharmmadhyaksa ring kasogatan 
kapwa wineh pasók pasók, sayathakrama, sang dharmmopa- 
patti samudaya, kapwa 

wineh pasók pasók, sayathikrama, makaphala, mratisubaddhak- 
ora e paduka $ri maháráje, irikang anambangi saya- 
wadwi 

pamandala, makádi pafiji marggabhaya, kyajaran, rata, mwang 
pafijyangraksaji, kyajaran rági, tlas labdhápag&h, kunéng yan 
hana u 

mulahulah sarasa sang hyang 4jiid haji pra$ásti, kmitanikang 
anambangi sayawadwipa mandala, makádi pafijimarggabhaya, 
kya 

jaran rata, mwang pafijyangraksaji, kyajaran ragi, nguniweh 

page kaswatantranikang anambangi sayawadwipa- 

mandala, a 


'TRANSLATION 
Pl. x, recto 


Hail! The auspicious Saka year past, 1280, the month of 
Sravana, first day of the bright half of the month, Haryang," 
Umanis, Saturday, (the wuku is) Madangkungan, while 

the planet was in the north-east and the lunar mansion of Pusya 
whereof the deity was Jiwa, pelongeg to the zone of Agni, in the 
Yoga Bajra, the muhürtta of Rudra, with the president of the 
orb as Moon, ' 

the Karana Niga, (the Sun in) the zodiacal house of Karkkata. 
Oh this day (arrived the time) of the orders of H.M. the 
illustrious King of the city of Tiktawilwa,* of the coronation- 
name of Sri Rájasanegara, 

famous in the war-field, unrestrained by ministers,' waited upon 
by a bevy of excellent women who probe into the mind of the 
King ry are comparable to celestial damsels, of the birth- 
name o 

dyak Si Hayümwuruk, under the auspices of Her Majesty, 
Bhatara Sti Tribhuwanottungga, of the coronation-name of 
Rajadewi Jayawisnuwarddhani, 





1 The day of the six-day week. 
3 The day of the five-day week. 
Eod ic eee name of Majapahit. It was also called Sriphalatikta, 


ra, etc. 
* Does this offer an example of benevolent despotism ? 
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6. expert in such qualities as dancing,’ artistic work, etc., having 
a dwelling-place that is filled with the water of holy places, of 
rud conscience, famous in each city of Kahuripan? as dyah 

Ti 


Verso 


I. Gītārjjā who is truly the supreme Queen for the half, and 
H.M. the Bhatara Sri Krtewarddhana? who is the protector of 
the earth, and is like the rushing rain that makes the crops, 
etc., and the world luxuriant, who is 

2. the cause of satisfaction to the supplicants, and constantly gives 
to wet-mothers and the fathers, who resides in the kingdom 
called Tumapél‘ and is (known as) dyah Sri Cakreswara. 
Sti Hariwangsawarddhana (i.e. Wisnuwarddhana) 

3. wes a mighty one who was the originator of children and grand- 
children. Paduka Bhetàra Sri Wisnuwarddhana died at 
Mandaragiri. Thenceforward Bhatara 

4. Sri Wisnuwarddhana, having the emblems of all tight conduct 
was, as men say, always imitated as being an example of (the 
best) world-protector. For that reason (of imitating him), 
always spread forth the good deeds of Padu- 

5. ka Bhatàüra Sri Krtawarddhana, the great King. Such were his 
signs! That was the way of his following the name (Le. 
reputation) of Bhatára $ri.Wisnuwarddhana. He was (also 

ed) Pa- 

6. fiji Smining rat.* At the same time also (issued) the orders of 
Paduka Bhatára Rájadewi who had the coronation-name of 
Maharajasa, having (........ ) of gold, jewel and (other) 
precious metals ..... 


PI. 3, recto 


the great King, without leaving behind (in consideration) thc 
, Hon. propounders of the law and the judges, (viz.), the samg?t 


ia: 





2 That dancing was highly appreciated in the royal house also appears from 
O, LX XXIV, first face, L 6. 

* Kahuripan is the old capital of Janggala. 

* On him, see Nag. 3/1-2 and Kern's notes thereon. 

* i.e., Singhasari. 

* This name was borne both by Wisnuwarddhana as well as Kytawarddhana 
In the present inscription, the text has used the word ‘ikang ' which may refer tc 
any one of them. I think however that King Krtawarddhana has been intended 
here. - : 
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$ tirwan* (who is) dang &caryya* Siwanütha bearing the 
official name of Aryya Wa- 

2. ng$üdhipati, who has finished the lore of logic and grammar ; 
samget i marghurt (viz. dang ācăryya Agre$wara who has 
finished the sore of logic and grammar ; samgët i 

3. kandamwhi (viz we z.) dang acaryya Jayasmara who has finished the 
lore of ya (Philosophy); samgët i pamwatan (viz.) 
dang àcáryya Widyānātha who has finished the lore of logic 
and Pub Gi 

4. iis ët í jambi (viz.) dang ácáryya Siwadhipa who has finished 

e lore of logic and grammar; samg?t 1 kandangan atuha 
viz.) dang äcăryya Srighana 

5. whe has finished the Buddhist logic ; samgét 4 kandangan rare 
(viz. dang àcáryya Samatajfiana who has finished the 
Buddhist logic ; all (of them). Indeed all these 

6. are versed in the discussion of the lore of Kwujaramánava * and 
others. Ail are similarly proficient in the controversy of the 
sacred writings, beginning with Kwfaramánava, with the aim 
of deepens ti their knowledge 


Verso 


I. regarding the justice or otherwise of both the litigant parties.‘ 
Further, the Superintendent of the Buddhist institutions (who 
is) my lord of the Padelegan (of the name of) dang ácáryya 
Náàdendra,* who has 





1 This and the following six officers formed the Saptopapatti, whereof five were 
Saivite pamzgets, viz., tirwan, kandamuhi, manghuri, jambi and pamwatan, dnd 
two were Buddhist Same gets, viz., Kandangan atuha aid Kaydangan rare. Dr. Van 
Naerssen has contributed an important paper on these terms in BET, 90, pp. 239-258. 
For a comparative list of persons holding these offices in contemporary Java, see 


tbid., , Bijlage A: 

2 Lit. the Rev. teacher. 

* In different pas of Old-Javanese literature and tions, this book has 
been given the highest place of honour as being the source Indo-Javanese legal 


(605). See Jonker, Een Oudjavaansch wetbosk vergelehen mel Indische rechtsbronnen 
I 

* Regarding law-suits in ancient Javanese courts we have some documentary 
evidence, e.g., OJO, No. LXXXV ; KO, XVI and XIX. From the record in KO 
we learn that la law-suits were conducted according to holy texts, local custom, pre- 
mp iei. cud of spiritual teachers, etc. See further, TBG, XXXII (1889), 
pp. 98-14 1925, pp. 57-60. For similar systems in Bali, see Korn, Het adat- 
iso ali, 1924, p. 25. 

him see Krom in TBG, 1916, p. 30 and Poerbatjaraka in BKI, 19232, 

pods abe 
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2. finished the lore of Buddhist logic and grammar, functioning as 
the supreme authority (among the Buddhist spiritual ?) ; and 
the Superintendent of the Saiva institutions, with the con- 
secration-name of dang ácàryya Dharmma- 

3. raja, bearing the official name of Aryya Rdjaparáhrama, 
with the work of supervision for the protection of the great 
Brahmayas and the learned. The superintendent(s) of reli- 
gion is (are) engaged and entrusted (with work) by Paduka 
Sri Maharaja, 

4. the aim of the superintendent(s) of religion being the protection 
of men and (of) my ‘masters’ in the Saivite institutions, to 
begin with the great Brahmanas. And, pursuant to the 
command of Paduka Sri Mahàrája ordained for the ferry- 

* places of the whole 

5. circle of the island of Java, beginning with Pañji * Marggabhaya, 
named Ajaran Rata, a sacred royal command contained in an 
edict is to be placed at Canggu * and prómulgated 

7. with the seal of Ràjasanagara on the one or the other of the 
copper-plates and on stone, to be peo (?) by the ferry- 
places in the whole circle of the island of Java, 


Pl. 5 (2), recto* 
I. (at) Nusa,’ at Témon, at Parajéngan, at Pakatekan, at Wungtu, 
: at Rabutri, at Bafiu mrédu, at Gocor, at Tambak, at Pujut, 


2. at Miréng, at Dmak,’ at Klung, at’ Pagdangan, at Mabuwur, at 
Godong (?) at Ramasan, at Canggu, at Randu Gowok, at 
Wahas, at N: a 


3. at Sarba, at Waringin pitu,” at Lagada, at Pamotan,’ at Tulan- 





1 For a detailed note on rajaparakrama, see OV, 1921, pp. 28-34. 

3 Paiiji means ' surnamed ’. 

*- Vide Brandes-Krom, Pararaton, pp. 108ff.; KO, IV. The credit of identifying 
this place belongs to Dr. Van Stein Callenfels. The place was on the old course of 
the Brantas river and is probably identical with the mod. Pélabuhan-near Mojokerto. 
For details, see OV, 1919, pp. 69-72. 

Prom ie opening words of this inscription it appears that some portion 
of the ing lost plate must have ined further T 

5 are the names of the ferry-places. For particulars regarding these 
fercy-places, see Tidschy. Aardr. Gen. 41 (1924), pp. 67-75. I could not utilise this 


* This is probably the same river found running by Démak in Sámarang. 

' Old-Jav. Pitw=Skt. Sapta. This is probably the same Waringin Sapta 
which, in the reign of Airlangga, caused a devastating flood by breaking through the 
cariks or dams. See OJO, LXI. 

* "There are many places of this name in Java and it is difficult to say which 
one is intended here. Verbeek sums up the number in the Notulen, 1889, p. 9. 


“ 
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gan, at Panumbangan,’ at Jruk, at Trung, at Kambang 
Sri? at Tda, at Gsang,* at 

4. Bukul, at Sürabhaya*; further places on the banks of rivers 
which are the spots of ferry-crossing are at Madantén, at 
Waringin wok, at Bajrapura, at 

5. Sambo, at Jerebeng, at Pabulangan, at Balawi, at Luwayu, at 
Katapang, at Pagaran, at Kamudi, at Parijik, at Parung, at 


Pasi, ; 

6. at Wran, at Kédal, at Bhangkal, at Widang, at Pakbohan, at . 
Lowara (?), at Duri, at Rasi, at Rewun, at Tgalan, at 
Dalangara, at 


Verso 


I. Sumbang, at Malo, at Ngijo, at Kawangen, at Sudah, at Kukutu, 
at Balun, at Marébo, at Turan, at Jipang, at Ngawi, at 
Wangkalang, 

2. at Pnüh at Wulung, at Barang, at Pakatelan, at Wareng, at 
Amban,at Kémbu, at Wulayu. Total. All these places by the 
side of rivers—the 

3. places of ferry-crossing in the whole circle of the island of Java— 
had requested before for a sacred royal command contained 
in an edict with the seal of Rajasanagara. Now the regula- 
tions are that the ferry- 

4. places of the whole circle of the island of Java, beginning with 
Paüji Marggabhaya (named) Ki Ajaran rata and Pañji 
AngraksAji (named) Ki Ajaran ragi, are only free and may 

not be interfered with or trod upon by being brought under the 
Hon. three, such as, pangkur,” tawan, tirip, all sorts of nayaka, 


pratyaya, apinghe, 





It is evident however that the one mentioned here must have been situated on the 
bank of some river. So it may be Pamwatan apajég, the mod. Pamotan. See 
also pl. 45 of the inscription of Gunung Butak in Pararaton, pp. 93ff. í 
A place of this name is found in the subdivision of Bhtar, residency Këdiri. 

In the Oudheidkundige Kaart of Verbeek, a river called Pénambangan has been 
shown to run by Wanagiri in Surakarta. . 

2 It is probably the place to the North-West of Pamotan near the Brantas river. 

* It is evidently the place mentioned in the inscription of Gunung Butak. A 
river has been described near it. See pl. 55 of this inscription in Pararaton, pp. 93ff. 
The place is now known as Bangsri. 

* A place of this name is found in the lower course of the Surabaya river. 


See KO, V, pl. 6b, 1. 
5 Surabaya. * Kidal? 
7 This and the following terms denote clasees of officers. 
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6. akurug, awajuh, wadthati, all their bunduh-s, to begin with the 
raweh and all the collectors of taxes, (such as) wuluwulu, 
farawu(lu)  ..... 


Pl. 9, recto 


I. of pikul for each person in transaction. Such as these cannot 
e touched by royal taxes. If there are things beyond this 

limit, all of them may be touched 

2. by their makektrans,* (but) the royal dues cannot be 
increased? and the ferry-places of the whole circle of the 
island of Java controlled. At the time of showing respects 

for the sacred royal command of the 

3. ,edict, (all) can vie (with one another) at the festal gathering, 
lay a wager in gambling, use footbells and play kangsi musical 
instruments on the occasion of adoring, in the fifth day, before 
and after the time of showing respects for the sacred royal 

4. command of the edict. What now concerns is this : on account 
of the great freedom of the ferry-places in the whole circle 
of the island of Java, firstly, Pafiji Marggabhaya and Panji 
Angraksáji named Ki Ajaran 

5. ràgi have been stationed at Trung to facilitate a religious service 
with the best of flowers and to show respects for the sacred 
royal command of the edict. 400 (best flowers) 

6. per head shall be brought in each Full Moon in (the month of) 
Asadha. Further favours of Paduka Sri Mahāräja are: if there 
are male and female slaves,‘ wives and‘ concubines 


Verso 


I. who are attached to (their) masters, if they run away from their 
masters, they can never be carried over the ferry-gháf and 
released from the bank of the river. If (persons) of religious 
bearing 


eee LLL 

1 From the last words of this plate it is certain that the following lost portion 
of the text must have contained a further description of privileges of the ferry-places 
and also, I should add, business regulations in respect of them, as is evident from the 
opening line of pl. 9. 

* Evidently subordinate officers under the royal tax-collectors. 

* The phrase soddhara haji also occurs in the Wanagiri inscription of 825 Saka 
Ren 1, b 10) published in the TBG, 74 (1934), pp. 269-295. See also shid., P. 294, 
Jn. 2. 


t See Jonker, Een Owdjavaansch Wetboek Vergeleken met Indische rechtsbronnen 
(1885), art. 3, 10, 153-154, 163-164, 252. | 
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(come) at the terry-ghàf they should be guarded against (?) the 
eight thieves... Further, when women have drowned them- 
selves, they can be carried to the ferry-ghé without this being 
r 

as a case of abduction ê: always the ferry-ghàf is absolved (of 
responsibilities) for seizing them. Moreover, when men 
who have incurred debts previously are ferried over, they 
shall pay to the ferry-ghais and these (will receive) their 

gifts. Though the receipt of their gift is not proper, this will 
bring no blame to the ferry-ghats, i 

this wil not be considered and held back as illegal. Further, 
while the ferries tr ort the footmen of the akalang, the 
marchants who have drowned themselves, these merchants 

cannot’ be: carried by the ferry and the ferry-boat cannot be 
charged when that merchant has died. Further, when there 
are 


Pl. 10, recto. 


things that are drifted away by the stream itself, they should 
be taken to the ferry-ghát (and); without (any) stigma, the 
ferry-ghat can desire for, take and protect the fruits of its 
labour, 

and receive the reward for possessing it. Such is the favour of 
Sri Maharaja to the ferry-gháfs in the whole of the island of 
Java, under the leadership of Ajaran rata. And then, 

lastly, thé ferry-ghàis of the whole circle of the island of Java, 
under the leadership of Pafiji Marggabhaya (named) Ki Ajaran 
rata, and Pafiji .Angraksàji, tendered homage in the first 
instance, ` 

with many valuable clothes, and salutation. Each of these pre- 
sented with respects many clothes and the best of lowers 

to the dust of the feet of Paduka Sri Maharaja. On account of 
the great freedom of the ferry-ghajs, the sacred royal com- 
mand of the edict with the seal of Rajasanagara was bestowed 
(on ther) for theif protection. 

Further, the three fakryan maniri-s received different sums, 
aécording to their rank. Moreover, the rakryan démung, 





1 About the laksana of eight thieves, see ibtd., art. 21. 
3 For regulations on Strisangerahana, see Jonker, Een Oudjavaansch wetbosh 


vergelaken mei Indische rechisbronnen (1885), Introd., p. 24 and art. 14, 134-142, 
247-251 ; Yajaa, II, 283-284 ; Manu, VIII, 352-385, particularly v. 356. 
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Verso 


I. the rakryan kanuruhan, rakryan rangga, rakryan tumenggung,* 
all received different sums, according to their rank. Function- 
ing as supreme (spiritual) authority, the Superintendent 

2. of the Saivite institutions and the Superintendent of the Buddhist 
institutions similarly received diffetent sums, ‘according to 
their rank. All the spiritual upapattis similarly : 

3. received different sums, according to their rank,* (all these) 
having the result of confirming the favour of Paduka Si 
Maharaja to the ferry-ghats of 

4. the whole circle of the island of Java under the leadership of 
Pafiji Marggabhaya (named) Ki Ajaran rata and Pafiji 
Angraksáji (named) Ki Ajaran ragi. After the attainment of 
confirmation, if there is still anybody who 

5. disturbs the contents of the sacred royal command of the edict 
which is for the protection of the ferry-ghats of the whole 
circle of the island of Java under the leadership of Pafiji 
Marggabhaya (named) Ki 

6. Ajaran rata and Pañji Angraksaji (named) Ki Ajaran ragi, and 
further, who destroys the freedom of the ferry-ghafs in the 
whole circle of the island of Java...... 





1 We miss here the reference to rakryan mapatih. 

* The above gradation of ranks is noteworthy. First of all, we find mention 
of the rakryan (maha)mantri-s (who were rakryan maniri hino, 1 maniri sirikan 
and rakryan maniri halu) ; these officers were almost figure- Next in rank, 
we find the heads of the various departments who practically ran the administration 
of the Majapahit Kingdom. Then we find reference to,the two supreme spiritual 
authorities of the State charged to took after Saivite and Buddhist institutions. The 
upapatt-s are mentioned last of all. 

3 It appears from the closing portion of the text that the following portion of 
the lost plate(s) must have contained curse-formulas. 


A HISTORICAL ASPECT OF NIRVANA 
By Mrs. C. A. F. Rays Davips 


Dr. Law has once more rendered good yeoman service to Indian 
research by the way in which, in his recent article in this Journal, 
he has collected and grouped a mass of material from which the 
historian of Indian religion can profitably draw. If, to my word of 
appreciation I go on to supplement, with his permission, one of his 
Groups: the Historicdl Aspect (vol. II, 2, pp. 330-332), it is be- 
cause of something I fail to find in it. What we do find is (a) that 
nirvüna as ‘an innovation or invention on the part of the Buddha’ 
is (rightly) scouted, (b) nirvana, as a distinct term of religious thought, 
‘is undoubtedly due to the greatest importance attached to it .... 
by the Buddha, and his immediate disciples ;' that ‘to contemplate 
dhamma as propounded by him is to contemplate nibbána'....' the 
ultimate of all that a Buddha taught or would teach'. What we 
do nof find in this group (or this article) js (a) that the question 
in two Suttas: ‘What is this that is being called nibbána?' may 
very possibly betray a new emergence of this term in religion, not 
necessarily as early as the lifetime of the Founder or his disciple to 
whom the question appears as put, but when those two Suttas were in~ 
cluded as authorized recenstons in the Canon; (b) the more truly original 
term for the ultimate, or summum bonum which, coexisting in us 
for a time with the, (?) newly emerged term, was by it gradually 
ousted and dropped; (c) that this older term was dropped from its 
high estate because of a new bifurcation in values, m meaning, 
which had Ver the term, the one change appearing in Sanskrit 
literature, the other in Pali literature. is 
. My object here and now is to make clear what I mean by the 
(a), (b) and (c) which I do not find in Dr. Law’s article. His mean- 
re be the merit of my starting to discuss on the basis of his 
labours. 

In dealing with my (b), I shall incidentally discuss (a) and (c). 

The whole history of religion is largely an evolution in values : 
en evolution of what is either a growth in value, or—and this is far 
pftener the case—a worsening in value. If what I have to show 
in these fluctuations may seem to the wise very simple, I apologize 
for the simplicity, the while I affirm that I have not as yet (so 
backward is historical work on Buddhism) found this particula. 
Aluctuation adequately treated. 
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I have been for years trying to get at what was really the 
message, the evangel of the first Sakyan missioners (not called 
Buddhists till centuries later). Now that message was clearly from 
the first intended for the people, for him we call Everyman—alas! 
how much is that not forgotten! And that message took for 
granted that Everyman, in his religion, was bent on a quest: some- 
thing that he needed, through which he could evolve into (Iudia 
said ‘become’) a More than he in his earth-life amounted to, a 
something that he sought to win. In a 'folk-gospel' like that 
message, we should expect to find its:quest something which was 
(1) the man seeking to attain, and finally attaining, his welfare as 
man; nota welfare without the man; the man must be in it; (2) a 
quest which is positive, not negative; (3) a quest which is not some- 
thing as yet inconceivable by man, but is something which he can even 
aow comprehend, or.at least conceive. Now in nirvana we have not 
(z), not (2), not (3). Nirvana is an end without the man in it.* Nir- 
vüna is an end in negative terms. Nirvana is a word prejudging 
what is as yet inconceivable, let alone comprehensible. Hence I 
believe, without going further, that nirvana cannot: have been the 
quest and end set before man in the folk-gospel which Buddhism 
appears to have been, when, as we read, its first charge to its mission- 
ers was to go on tour and teach ‘ devas and men out of compassion 
or sympathy)’, not to ajm at nirvana, but to lead the ‘ God-life.' 

was no message sent to philosophers or mystics or ascetics, but 
just to men and women in this world, or for a while in the next. 
‘And here therefore I protest against Heinrich Zimmer’s recent asser- 
tion in his Indische Soháren, that ‘from the outset the Buddha- 
teaching is shown as a way for the few’. He cannot possibly have 
studied his Vinaya and Suttas to have arrived at such a conclusion ! 
It is yet another libel heaped upon the head of a great friend and 
helper of ‘Everyman’ 

Well then, if not nirvana, what was the word first used for the 
quest, its way and its end or goal? 

It is a curious fact, how many vitally important things about 
this religion are to be gleaned, not so much trom openly asserted 
mantras and from formulas,as from topics which, as to their title 
and subject-matter, would seem to be quite irrelevant and unimpor- . 
tant. Contrast with this an instance from Christianity. There is 
Pere in the story of Jesus no more touchirig object-lesson of the 

eart of his mission as one of the duty of man to ward, to tend 
his fellowman than the way in. which he washed his disciples’ feet. 


" ' J —— P ` - 
1Cf. Pafisambhidamagga Commentary and Visuddhimagga XVI. ‘There is 
' nibbüna, but no man-who-wanes." 
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‘I have given you an example that ye should do unto one another 
as I have done unto you.’ ‘That object-lesson is, as we know, 
carried out, as such, today, every year, in the chief centre of the 
Christian Church, by the head of the Church. It is not handed 
down in a different, an irrelevant context. It is not put in a corner. 

When, then, we ask ourselves whether, in the mission of another 
great Friend of man, we find anything similar, we may look in vain 
if we pay heed to what Buddhists call the central teachings of their 
Founder, to Suttas, to formulas. Then perhaps one day we may 
be turning over the pages of the endless often finicky rules in the 
Book of the Discipline. And we see as we go a chapter of 32 rules 
about the robes of monks. How dulll we say, and make to pass on 
—when look! in an account introducing the 26th rule we find the 
* Blessed One', with his cousin and attendant Ánanda, going about 
the monks' beds and there finding one occupied by a sick monk 
suffering from dysentery and left neglected and filthy. ‘Why are 
they-not looking after yqu?’ ‘Sir, I am of no use to them.’ In 
a moment Ananda is dispatched to fetch hot water, and the two 
lift the man from the foul bed, do the needed cleaning and put him 
back to rest. Then Gotama summons the monks and tells them 
what he thinks of them. ' Vou have no mothers and fathers to 
wait on you. If you wait not on one another, who indeed is there 
who will? Whoever would wait on me, let him wait on the sick.’ 

How like the words ascribed to Jesus: 'Inasmuch as ye have 
not done this to the least among my brethren, ye did it not unto 
me. But just perhaps because this little object-lesson is hidden 
away in Vinaya rules, I never heard or read any Buddhist alluding 
to it, save once when a layman did so, who had some acquaintance 
with what we were saying aboüt it. f 

Now there is another very important saying in those same 
Vinaya rules, which has nothing whatever to do with the particular 
rule, which, moreover, is never cited, but which is very pertinent 
to my subject. Possibly monks teach the rule and its context to 
monks in South Asia. But itis never quoted by Buddhists, monk 
or lay, when they address us Europeans about their creed. It is 
this: 

Among the rules on shoes, seats, etc. there is one permitting 
men who easily got blisters to wear a lining in their sandals. This 
is led up to'by a foolish sort of narrative, bringing in a visit paid at 
the same time to the place called Campa, now Bhegalpore on the 
Ganges below Patna, by both Gotama on tour and also Bimbisàra, 
king of Magadha, also on tour. The king after convening and ad- 
dressing village headmen, dismisses them with these words: ‘You 
have been instructed by me in the aims, the objects of this life. 
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Now go and wait upon the Blessed One; he will instruct you in 
the aims, the objects of the life hereafter.’ 

The words ‘aims and objects’ are in Pali the one word attha 
(artha). ' Of this life is the usual term difhadhamme’ : seen things ; 
of the life\hereafter is the: less usual, but current Sutta term 
samparüyike. Alttha, as aim; object, quest could thus be applied to 
mean things worldly and otherworldly. : 

Now unless my readers’ experience in things said. and 
written by Buddhists be very different from: mine, they will not 
have been told, that Buddhism is a religion the aim or quest of 
which is ‘otherworldly’. Much more likely are they to have 
learnt, that Buddhism is so essentially in touch with modern 
ideals, because it is concern.d mainly with the good life here and 
now, a life which is to be led without care as to its being mainly 
and rightly a fitting'oneself for otherworld life. And further, no 
Buddhist save a Maháyànist will be prepared to admit, that his 

„own present teaching differs from that of these earlier scriptures in 

that it is a higher and better gospel, withheld for centuries by 
apostolic tradition till the earth should be ready for it. The 
Hinayanist of Ceylon, Burma, Siam will on the contrary contend, 
that he has and now holds the original teaching ‘in its pristine 
purity’. He says this lightly, because his much ignorance of his 
scriptures, unknown as yet in the vernacular, prevents him from 
sdeing how, in many things, he accepts as orthodox much that is 
discrepant with the earlier teaching. He ought for instance to see 
his teaching as samparayika, but he does not. 

To get, if get we can, at that earliest teaching, I contend that 
we must use a better historical lens than is usually employed. 
We must not only weigh the date of one book against that of 
another; we must see, in each book, a history in little. We must 
see that it is not only with us that words come to acquire different 
values, a different meaning down the centuries. I mean, for 
instance, that our ‘ wilful’, in Chaucer’s day, meant just wished, 
voluntary; two centuries later it had come to mean stubborn of 
will. ‘What! trow ye that I would live in povert wilfully?’ This, 
of the Pardoner's Tale, is not the same as the ' To wilful men the 
injuries that they themselves procure must be their schoolmasters ', 
of King Lear. When are we going to see writers on Buddhism in 
East and West recognizing, that this sort of thing can also be seen 
taking place in early Buddhism, not only in different books, but in. 
one and the same book ? 

To take a recent instance: my late lamented, friend and helper 
Charles Eliot, a man as all know of great parts, industry, sympathy 
and learning. In his posthumous work Japanese Buddhism, he for 
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some reason thought fit to traverse again the field of 'Indian 
Buddhism’ already handled at length in his earlier work. In this 
chapter he knows nothing of samparáyika attha, declared in my 
citation to have been just ‘what the ' Buddha ” did teach’. He 
assumes, infers, from certain selected passages, that nirvana is the 
one word for the religious quest; sees no history going on in the 
emergence of this term; sees not that a scripture, which took a 
long time to reach its present-bulk and form—a scripture which 
for centuries was oral only, was amassed at different centres, each 
with its own traditions of exposition—would certainly, when the 
day came.for collecting all the scattered sayings at one head- 
quarters and revising them, undergo much editing, much revising, so 
that all the provincial recensions might be brought into harmony 
with the later outlook and ideals which had come to be held by the 
metropolitan edstors. 

Let me for a few minutes go a little into the history of these 
rival terms: attha and nibbàna, and weigh whether, as name for 
the supreme quest, attha did not precede nibbana. 

We have seen the way in which a contemporary of Gotama is 
said to have associated him, not with mibbàna, but with attha, attha 
of a special kind. If we turn to the First Utterance, called ' of 
Benares', which was a chart or outline agreed upon as nucleus of 
mission teaching, we come upon, not affha as the right quest but 
nibbana. Does not this settle matters in favour of the latter term ? 
(I cannot trace any reference to this in Dr. Law's ' Historical 

ect’, or elsewhere.) Let us recall the mantra. Critically read, 
I think it calls on us to vote for attha. 

It was a call to man as seeking, as one willing to seek, as one 
able to seek, his own salvation. As such it was a new thing in 
Indian literature. The man was free to choose which way he 
would take. (Much has it got obscured by ‘the man ut iden- 
tified with a superbeing who had understood all about it.) The 
choice before the man is exemplified by a threefold way, a device 
used also for other subjects. He is warned that Way A and Way © 
alone do ‘not belong to attha’, that is to what he wants, what he 
seeks. These are an-attha-samhita. But the middle Way B, as 
middle, is different. Implicitly it combines the two things, wherein 
the other two, each pursued solely, may be harmful. To give your 
will free play (essential though it be that you ‘ will’) is dangerous. 
To tie your will up in rules, ever living as the creature of a code, is 
also dangerous. In B you walk with a strong but regulated will. 

Is not in the, context the conclusion logically inevitable, that 
Way B is attha-samhita? ‘The two terms are not seldom used in the 
Suttas; hence the positive form was as current as the negative. 
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But somehow at#ha-samhtia has got left out. We find instead four 
other terms ' barging in’ as it were, in discordance with the context 

What do they mean? How and why did they get there: 
Why is aitha not there? 

The four are sambodhs : enlightenment, abhiññā : higher knowl- 
edge upasama: quiet, nibbãna: waning out. ‘The value in 
word aitha had changed between the day when the first missioners 
drew up their plan and the final (?) Patna revision of versions of the 
mantra. It no longer meant the religious, the other-world aim. 
It had undergone a curiously bifurcated. value. In Brahmanic, 
literature it was coming to mean ' man's business’, affaires worldly 
profit; in Buddhist literature it was coming to mean, not only: 
‘matter’ (that probably came in earlier), but ‘meaning’, ' connota- 
tion’. With the long growth of a great thesaurus of Sayings, the 
linguistic, the literary aspect of these had been becoming ever 
more complicated. Much, as we tend to forget, had been left to 
free exposition of a given text or uddesa, embodying the attha. 
The specific form, spoken, and eventually written: the vyafijana, 
was, of that, the complement. We even see this late compound 
inserted in one Sutta: the attha-vyafjana, where aithe, separately 
survives in its older sense in another Sutta close by. In the Com- 
mentaries we are incessantly reminded that such and such is the 
‘meaning’ (attha) of the text. 

Now the first utterance remaining ever a mantra of the first 
importance, it could not be fit to leave in it, especially concerning 
the supreme quest, a term which had become ambiguous, and in a 
way worsened. So here the editors got busy, and the result is the 
odd feature that, with two things, both called ‘not-X’ we have a 
third opposed thing called not ‘X’, but ' D;E,F,G.' 

But why those four terms? They too are part of the history 
of Buddhism. ‘The former pair shows a preoccupation with the new 
Indian psychology, which men were calling sénkhya, Pali: sankha, 
sankhanam, analysis namely of mind. The gradual growth of this 
is visible in the Upanisads, both in those preceding, and in those 
contemporaneous with, the birth of Buddhism. The latter pair 
betrays the growth of the monastic vogue. Thus the former pair 
give us intellectual superiority; the latter, religious or ‘mystic’ 
attainment. All four show us what had been engrossing religious 
attention during the few centuries following the death of the first 
missioners. We shall never understand the history of early 
Buddhism, if we do not see how these two influences were the main 
currents which swept it along and down. 

A word on that other bifurcation of attha. We may recall the 
opening of the Mahabharata: ‘ This is the excellent S&stra of what 
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is duty (dharma) ; this is the best Sdsira of artha, and is also a Sastra 
of moksa’. Here we have moksa as the ideal, not artha. This had 
emerged by about the 3rd century B.C. Artha had come to mean 
what it means in the Arihasasira ascribed to Kautilya, who is said 
to have been brahman minister to Asoka's grandfather. Dr. 

ternitz (Ind. Rel. Gesch. I, 272) translates artha here by ‘das 
praktische Leben’, and claims that dharma, artha and kama are 
'gewissermassen das Um und Auf des menschlichen Daseins, nach 
der Indischen Ethik’ (i.e. of that date). - 

Now whatever be the inclusive date of the great epic, I should 
put these brief opening lines late, since the author of them has 
evidently before him an acquaintance with the work as a finished 
compilation. .They may even be of the date when the epic came to 
take written form, namely, in our era. And between that time and 
the birth of Buddhism great changes in values had come over these 
three terms: dharma, artha, kama. In the Vedas we do not find 
this trinity of institutes, nor in any Indian literature, if I err not, 
till the Mahabharata itself. In the Rig-Veda artha means just 
object, aim: Indra bethought him of that aim (artham cetati). 
Agni accomplishing his purpose (artham hi-asya tarant). In the 
early Upanisads it is used with this same meaning, and m the 
middle Upanisads it also means just object of sense (indriyünam 
artha). is last meaning it never has in Buddhism, probably just 
because it had been pre-empted for a .higher,purpose, and then, 
because of the literary divergence in meaning of which I have 

ken. 

‘But in the Gita episode—also a work of some duration in time—. 
we are presented with a history in little of the word artha. Thus 
in Book II, artha is profit, namely, ' which there is in a well-fed 
pool'. In Book III it is object of sense, and again aim: 'he has 
no object here, etc.’ Then in Book XIII we are lifted to artha as 
ideal: ‘knowledge and vision of the artha of truth’. Finally, at 
the end of the last chapter we come upon artha in that threefold 
institutional meaning: ‘the persistence with which anyone eager 
for reward pursues dharma, kama and artha, O Arjuna, that is the 
duration of rajas’. 

However used, the word is closely akin to the active will of 
man seeking the needed More. (This is true even of objects of 
sense.) And this is after all the root meaning of r, arta, a reaching 
out r. But it is only in the earliest Buddhism, that we find it 
raised persistently to the goal of man’s religious quest, to a quest that 
"s infinite, is otherworldly. That religion is a quest : this had been 
ss deem) insisted upon in the early Upanisads. Ever recurs the 

rain: ‘ This it is Who should be sought after, Who should be 
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desired.... And following this, the teaching of his day, Gotama is 
shown beginning his teaching with the same injunction: ‘ Were it 
not better that you sought thoroughly after the Self?’ And one 
who so seeks is in the Sutta-Nipata called 

Graddhaviriyo paramatthapatitya: (ver. 68, cf. 2, 9): 
one who has stirred up effort to win the aia supreme. 

From all this we get two deeply important, and, I hold, 
true conclusions: that man in religion is a seeker, essentially and 
before all else a seeker; that man, in this seeking, may word his 
quest not necessarily in a word which tries to convey something 
he cannot yet conceive, but as a Beiter which, for the time being, 
is for him a' Best. And we now.see how in aitha we get those 
three features suitable for a folk-evangel, which we did not get 
in nirvana. Atha is essentially a standpoint of the man, not 
of one who in gaining it ceases’ somehow to be a man. It 
is the man who is valuing: this is my aim. It becomes meaning- 
less if, in winning it he wane out. It is he who, as the Suttas say 
is atthiko, as is the man in the forest sdy'atthiko. Secondly, the 
word is positive, not a negation. It is that which is sought for, 
is to be won. It is not something that is a NOT. Lastly it is 
not something which having won, a man judges to be so ‘ void’, 
that he cannot value. It is ever true as being that which man, 
in seeking, ever figures as the Best, the Most he can as yet 
conceive. i 

In translating it I have sometimes used the word ‘goal’ 
(=partyoséna), a word derived, I read, from the gaule or pole set 
up at the terminus of a race. Now that terminus need not 
always be final; it may be but to mark.a 'lap' in the full 
stadiam of a longer competition. As such it is the runner's next 
objective. So attha in its admirable elasticity can mean either 
ideally the final goal, or that nearer objective in his quest which 
the man can yet conceive as the ‘best’. So wise indeed were the 
great Helpers of men. According to them, if we have their 
very words: ‘In my father’s house are many mansions: monas 
pollas, stopping places, the homes of many a schoolboy of to- 
day, which, as he knows, his family may quit even before he 
leaves school’. And: ‘Today shalt thou be with me in Paradise’ 
-—no one looks on ‘ paradise ' as final. Here is no finality taught, 
no ultimate inconceivable ending. As with the wine at the 
feast: 'the best is yet to come'. All betters, mores, highers 
have their logically ideal point in consummation, in best, most, 
highest. Man can never rest long in a ‘ better’ with any sense of real 
uttermost achievement therein. I have tried and found it wanting. 
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A word on the obscure history of the word bana, nirvana. 
When and how did this curious word find its way into India's 
religious culture? As yet no one knows. As verb, with the con- 
fused stem và, to blow, vy, to cover. With nir, nis, the prefix of 
diminishing, ending, ejection, the word is unknown in Vedas, 
Brihmanas, Upanisads, emerging first in the Mahabharata and in 
the Pali Pitakas. In the latter, it can mean ‘put a stop to, 

inguish’. Dr. Law might here have added the lines in the 
'Therigáthà, which an English literary scholar told me he found 
strangely moving: 


Then going to my cell I take my lamp, 

And seated on my couch I watch the flame. 
Grasping the pin, I pull the wick right down 
Into the oil.... 

Lo! the nibbana of the little lamp! 
Emancipation dawns! My heart is free! 


As meaning a religious ideal, as in this simile, it emerge. iull-blown 
in the Gita or the Epic three or four times, with the prefix Brahma-. 
‘he attains when the end is at hand extinction in Brahman 
(brahmanirvanam).... ‘become Brahman he attains Brahma- 
nirvanam’. Or here without it: ‘the yogi wins the peace that is 
rooted in me, the last end of which is nirvana . 

Did the Gita, in iis final recension, precede the Pali Suttas and 
Gáthàs in fheir final recension? Here is part of the problem In it 
we must keep this in view: in the Gita the term is clearly under- 
stood and accepted. In the Pitakas this is also the case with the 
one exception alluded to above, where it is asked ‘ What is nibbdna ?' 
The answer, as we know, is not that nsbbana is anything of the 
nature of a goal or ultimate, but that it is a cathartic discipline in 
ejection of evil; hence a means only to the attainment of a Better. 
This remarkable silence about a goal, and apparent curiosity as to 
‘what’ was nibbana, is flanked, in the great thesaurus of the Suttas, 
by very many contexts, where nsbbana is unquestionably used to 
mean a summum bonum, as may be seen in Dr. Law’s article. And 
it is only a vivid reconstruction of the circumstances I refer to 
above, under which this body of literature came to take its final 
shape, which will discern how, in a superstructure, certain older 
stones were left in, built into that structure as being, in tradition, 
of venerable associations. One thing only is clear: the word 
nibbana had somehow got in to stay, and the word aitha, which for 
me is an old stone, gradually got dropped out. 

This too is very significant, noticed I think as yet by no one. 


The dropping out of attha is preceded by that tragic worsening in 
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values: the dropping out of ‘the man’, that is, ‘the self’. We 
‘know that, in drifting apart from the mother-teaching of Brahman- 
ism :—the immanence of God as in and of the man—early Buddhism 
first cut out Deity from the term aia, then cut out the reality of 
the atta himself, a decadent process covering centuries. In the 
Vinaya episodes, in the second context quoted above, we find this: - 
‘Thus do clansmen tell of what has come to them: in declaring 
anna (gnosis), they refer to attha, they do not bring in atta’. Now 
India was, as we know, partial to punning: a feature natural in an 
oral teaching, going by sound, not sight. In this saying we have a 
palpable, though not a brilliant pun. I have had to spell out for 
scholars not Indologists, the difference between aitha and atta, ad. 
hence perhaps can see here the pun which Oldenberg and Rhys 
Davids, in their Vinaya translation, pass over. 

With ata and then attha dropped from its quest of the ideal, 
Buddhism built over these buried stones the rococo superstructure, 
which the founders of the movement would have had pain and 
difficulty in recognizing, and of which they would certainly not 
have approved. The attha which, for one, they taught was not 
nibbana, a vanishing Less in a vanishing atta. It was a persistent 
living on in that More which saw the quest as a man becoming 
more in the worlds: the attho samparayiko. ‘Is there any one 
thing’, we read of a brahman asking Gotama, ‘which com 
and establishes both kinds of attha: that of this life and that of life 
hereafter’? ‘There is.’ ‘What is it?’ ‘Earnestness’: lit. the 
not being slack (appamdado). ‘Make this become, and you will get 
both attha’s.’> 

And in what did this appamado consist? So to live as to 
become more fit for the ‘companionship’ (sahavyata) of what is 
samparaytko, namely, not.by any means as yet for ‘ union with’, or 
‘extinction in Brahman’, but for the society of those gone before 
who were very worthy: the Brahma devas,” who have seen behind 
the veil, have learnt the things that are truly worth while, as you 
have not yet learnt them, who are waiting near to help you to that 
attha, that lap in the long way to consummation, which is all that 
they have as yet attained. 

, I have come then to a conclusion very different from that to 
which the much edited Pali Suttas and Pali exegetical works have 
brought the writer of ‘Aspects of Nirvana’. This is, that the 
founder, the founders, of Buddhism, those Sakyan missioners, 
with their gospel for Everyman, did not teach the religious quest 





1 Angyliara, iii, 364 (80 that one can ' have it both ways’). 
2 Digha, No. XIII. 
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with the word ntrvana, did not equate it with dhamma (which for 
them had not come to mean any ‘code of teaching’), had no use 
for it save as riddance of the undesirable. I have come to see, that 
to speak of ‘what Buddhism teaches’ is divided by centuries from 
what ‘the Buddha taught’. For most of us, the two still mean the 
same. In the latter term, I see a word taken up during those 
centuries to mean what his church called him and ‘made him say’. 
Him I see as Gotama of the Sakyas, a dim but tremendously real 
figure of India of the 7th-6th centuries B.C., giving to his world 
anew, genuinely ‘inspired’ word, expanding, deepenin the religion 
of his day: the teaching man how, as Wü pue in the worlds he 
might, seeking his attha, finally become That. 


THE SATIYAPUTRAS, SATAKARNIS, SATVATAS 
AND NASATYAS 


By V. R. RAMACHANDRA DIKSHITAR 


In a note under the caption ‘ Who were the Satiyaputras ?’ in the 
Indian Culture, Calcutta, I have tried to identify them with the 
Tamil tribe Kogar who figure in ancient classical Tamil literature. 
I have not examined therein the validity of identifications attempted 
by Professor Jean Przyluski, and I propose to take up the question 
in this paper.* 

Dr. Barnett threw out a suggestion that the Satiyaputras of 
Agoka’s inscriptions may be compared with the Satakarnis, the 
Sete being described by Pliny immediately after the Andhras * 
This observation has evoked support recently from Professor J. 
Przyluski. In his article in the original French under the caption 
* Hippokoura et Satakarni '* an attempt is made to show that the 
Satiyaputras are probably Satakarnis. In this connection the 
term Hippokoura of Ptolemy* is rendered ‘town of the horse , 
Gk. hippos=horse, and Indian Kira=town. Then the expression 
Satiyaputra and its hypothetical equivalent Satakarni are examined, 
and the equation putra—karni is made, meaning’ ‘son’, Karni 
being taken to be derived from the Munda Kon, and the whole 

ing is rendered as ‘Son of Sata’. We are further told that 
han, and hapan, of the Munda languages mean ‘son’ and the Andhra 
word Satapahana was perhaps sanskritized into Saétavahana. The 
forms Sadam, Saddam, Saddam in the Munda languages mean horse, and 
hence the terms Satavabana, Satakarna, Satiyaputra, all mean 
‘son of a horse’. It is then contended that the Andhras worshipped 
the God under the form of the horse or having celebrated the 
asvamedha sacrifices, the princes born of the magic union between 
the premier queen and sacrificial horse came to be called ' Son of 
the Horse’. Next the names Vilivàyakura and Sivalakura occurring 
in some of the Andhra coins are explained so that both Vilivaya and 
Sivala should be understood as designating their capital towns, and 





1 Vol. I, Pt. III, pp. 493-496. : 
2 I am thankful to Professor K. Sundararama Aiyar, M.A., who looked into this 


paper in MS. and offered valuable suggestions. 


3 CHI, I, p. 599. 2. 
* J.R.ASS., 1929, pP. 273-79 translated by Mr. L. V. Ramaswami Aiyar in the 


Jour. of And. His. R.S., Vol. IV, pp. 49-53- 
5 VII. x. 83. 
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the kings, who inscribed these names of theirs on their coins, should 
have adopted them as their own names. Though the authority 
of the Qreek writers is citéd in support of this usage, it cannot 
be shown to receive confirmation from Indian sources. In ancient 
India the towns were founded after the name of the king, and no 
such practice existed as that of the king taking the name of the 
capital for his title. 
Assuming that this was an ancient Indian usage, Professor 
Przyluski has put forth his theory that the Saiva king Madhari- 
utra gave the name of Sivalakura to his capital and also took for 
Pinsel a name similarly derived, ie. from the name of the God 
Siva. This cannot be accepted for a moment. The theory is 
doubly inconclusive. First, according to South Indian practi 
as revealed by the Pallava and Cola inscriptions, it was the king who 
ve the God his own name, the god enshrined in the temple which 
e built. To cite a similar case, the deity enshrined in-the Tanjore 
temple is named after its patron-founder, Rājarāja, the Coļa king. 
Secondly, it is stretching the imagination too far to understand 
Šivala to denote the God Siva. Having thus disposed of the name : 
Sivalakura Prof. Przyluski assumes that Hippokoura, Baleokoura 
and Vilivayakoura are three names of the same capital. It is said 
that phonetically the equation badava valava=beleo is possible, 
and, vadava means horse, while vili may be made to correspond to 
belé. This is indeed ingenious, but unfortunately does not stand 


cism. 

First, if Hippokoura and Baleokoura are names of the same 
capital, there is nó reason why Ptolemy should mention both. It 
is argued that while the first was the Greek name, the second was 
the popular commercial name. . 

Secondly, we are not able to judge why the Indian word kura 
has been added to the so-called Greek Hippo. To make the suffix 
belong to one language and the prefix to another is not always 
happy, and is itself liable to lead us into error. f 

Thirdly, what lexes one is that the Professor himself 
quotes the Tables of Ptolemy which state that Hippokoura is the 
capital of king Baleokouros. If Baleokoura is the king’s ñame, it 
cannot be the name of the capital. Ptolemy says that the name 
of the capital was Hippokoura. It is thus established that Baleo- 
koura cannot be the name of the capital. 

Fourthly, as we find the names of kings together with the 
names of their parents, in the colophons in the treatises forming 
the Tamil classic Padirrupattu, so also the early Satavahana kings 
seem to have their coins struck with their names preceded by the 
names of their parents. We have, therefore, to interpret Sivalakura, 
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which, as we shall show in the sequel, corresponds to Sanskrit 
Sivakumàra. He was the son of Madhari, as were Vilivayakura, 
the son of Gautami, Sri Pulumavi, the son of Vasisthi, and 
Sivaérigatakarni, the son again of Vasisthi. This must be the case 
wherever two names are given together in the Andhra coins. 
Otherwise we cannot explain other similar names occurring in this 
same context such as Vasisthi Sri Pulumavi, Vásisthi Sivaéri- 

Fifthly, the term Koura is a variant of Kumara: lt cannot 
be contended that the term kura is an Indian word meaning town. 
To our knowledge there is no such Indian word meaning a town. 
On the other hand Koura may be the Kanarese term Kora or 
the Malayalam Koran, both being variants of the Sanskrit Kumara. 
Hence Baleokoura of Ptolemy has been elsewhere identified 
with Balakumára mentioned in the Tamil classic Sslappadikaram. 
In the same way Sivala Koura is Siva Kumara and Vilivaya 
Koura is Vijivaya Kumara, the suffix Kumara not being used 
in the sense of a son but forming a part of the full name. 
In literature we meet frequently with names like Udayakumara, 
Nagakumara, not in the sense of the son of Udaya, or son 
of Naga, but as wholes forming the proper names of individuals. 
Similarly Sivalakoura and other names ending in Koura, which 
are the names of monarchs theinselves, cannot be also their titles 
as hitherto maintained, or the name of the capital city as is now 
contended. 

This is not all. There is no corroborative evidence of the Horse 
having been worshipped by the Andhras. The argument of the 
A$vamedha sacrifice has no force, as every Ksatriya king from the 
pre-historic times down to the first few centuries of the Christian 
era has performed such a sacrifice, and that, by kings in every part 
of India, not to speak of other ancient countries. If this theory 
is universally applied, all the princes of ancient India must be termed 
‘Sons of the Horse’, and there is no purpose in singling out the 
Satakarnis for the sake of an argument. 

Proceeding to examine the term Hippokoura, it seems to stand 
for the name of a prince, and not of a capital as Ptolemy's evidénce 
would at first sight seem to imply. e see no reason also why 
this explanation should be pressed. For, it cannot be assumed 
that every statement of Ptolemy should be correct. To quote 
Mc-Crindle, the translator of the Ptolemy original: ' The work 1ost 
of course much of its old authority as soon as the discoveries of the 
modern times had brought its grave and manifold errors to light '.! 





1 Preface, ed. 1885. 
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Even if the argument is assumed to have any force, it will be safe. 
to conclude that the town adopted the name of the prince who was 
a predecessor of Balakumára, or rather it was founded by tbe prince 
himself in his name. Hippo need not therefore necessarily be a 
Greek word, but a variant or a corruption of some Indian expression.’ 
Hence we can regard Hippokumara as the name of a predecessor 
of king Balakumara. 

Let us now examine the terms Sata or Sata which are sought 
to be identified with the Munda words Sadam or Sádam, meaning 
a horse. We regard this too as unacceptable. The term Satakarni 
has been interpreted by a Tamil writer who flourished roughly 1800 
years ago, as ntirruvakanmar, a term occurring in the Silappadikaram. 
Sata meant to its author, Iango-Adigal, one hundred, and not horse. 
Surely this interpretation must be accepted as he lived very near 
the Andhra country when the Satakarnis flourished as an imperial 
power. In the light of this important testimony the meaning of 
Sata as horse falls to the ground. 

The next question is who are these Satakarnis? Different 
interpretations have been attempted but nothing conclusive has 
vet been reached. The whole difficulty is due to the corrupt texts 
of the Puránas which furnish us a list of the Andhra kings. Before 
we attempt an answer, one thing is clear, viz. the term átakarnis 
does not stand for a tribe but denotes a geneological group forming 
the members of a royal line among the Andhras. Which of'such a 
line is the enquiry we now enter upon ? 

The Satakarnis are the lineal descendants of a certain Satakarna. 
And who is this great Satakarna? The answer is furnished by the 
Matsva Purana and the Vayu Purana. Śri Satakarni or Satakarni 
according to the Vayu texts is the son and successor of Krsna, the 
brother of king Sindhuka. | According to the Matsya texts Satakarni 
becomes the great grandson of the king Krsna. Both the Puranas 
agree that Sindhuka (wrongly spelt Sisuka in the Matsya) is a member 
of the Andhra tribe by the significant phrase Andhrajattya.’ This 
establishes beyond all doubt that the d ramis are also Andhra- 
jativas. Taking up this single expression Satakarni we find it 
misspelt as Sántikarni, Santikarna, Svatikarna, Santikarnika, 


Satakarni, Satakarna, etc. in the Puranas. The correct expression: 
should be Satakarna when it first occurs as the son or great-grandson 
of Krstia; but when it occurs subsequently along with other names 


among his descendants the expression should be Sàtakarni. This 
/ 





1 There is a Tamil word H+ppar meaning a trader or a merchan 
* Va. Ch. 99. 348; Matsya, 273,2. : 
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also satisfies the grammatical demand. There was a king by name 
Satakarna, possibly a contemporary of Kharavela of Kalinga, and 
some of his successors styled themselves Sàtakarnis after the name 
of their celebrated ancestor. This will become clear if we take the 
ancient Iksvaku line reigning from Ayódhyà. Many kings of this 
line called themselves Aiksvakus. Ráma speaks of the Kiskindha 
country as ruled by the Iksvakus. Also some of the successors of 
Raghu, another celebrated king of the line, called themselves as 
Rághavas. .Some kings attached significance to a great ancestor 
Kakustha, and after him they styled themselves Kakusthas. Raima 
was a Dāśarathi being a son of Da$aratha. In this way we have 
also to understand Satakarni as derived from the proper name 
Satakarna. A member of the line became prominent and it was 
Satakarna, and some of his successors took pride in calling themselves 
descendants of Satakarna, by using the title Sdtakarni. We retain 
the term Satakarna, and not Sata or Santakarna, because as already 
pointed out, an almost contemporary work has given a literal 
rendering as N erruvakannar,! and nüru is certainly Sata in Sanskrit. 
If it be the name of a tribe, or a mere title to be appended to the 
name, then the Purana ought to have added a name before the term 
when it first introduced that expression. For, when it names 
various successors, the Purana adds the title Sátakarni. It cannot 
give such a title to the first whose name itself is Satakarga. Such 
names are not unfrequently met with in Indian literature. To 
quote an instance or two. We have Kumbhakarna, Lambakarna 
and Hastikarga. Such proper names were common then, and it 
is idle to seek explanations for them.* In the light of the foregoing 
evidence the identification of Satakarnis with Satiyaputras has 
no leg to stand on. 
In a note to the Indian Historical Quarterly * Prof. J. Przyluski 
.ontinues his study on the identification of Satiyaputras. Here 
he endeavours to identify them with Satvants, Sdtvatas, and 
Nasatyas. Here again as we shall soon see his conclusion is far from 
acceptable. The term Satvan referred to in the Asareya Brah- 
mana’ is taken by Sàyana to mean ‘a charioteer' and in 
Rig Veda’ ‘an enemy’. No doubt in Book VIII. 28 of the Atiareya 





1 See Silappadihádram, XXVI, L 149. 

? In this connection it is interesting'to note Satakarnika as the name of a town 
in the Buddhist text Mahdvagga, V, 13-12. This bears test to the fact that a city 
was founded after this renowned king. See S.B.E., XVII. 

3 In discussing thé name Kautalya I have expressed a similar opinio: See 
my Mauryan Polity, 1932, p. 311. i 

4 Vol. IX, pp. 88-91. * II. 25. * L 62. 2. 
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Brahmana a king Satvan by name is mentioned, but what was his 
relationship to the Satvants or Satvatas of the Epics, we are not in 
a position to discover from the available records. It is significant 
that the Bhagavata Purana refers to Krsna of Dvüraka as Satvata- 
tsabha.’ This means undoubtedly that Krsna was the best of the 
kings of Satvanta or Sátvata line. A critical study o' the passages 
in the Epics and the Puranas shows that the royal dynasty of the 
Satvants or Satvatas was flourishing in Dvaraka. It is a far cry to 
identify them with a people of the extreme south. Again the 
Bhagavata Purana mentions the Satvatas as a distinct branch and 
different from other branches, Andhakas and Vrsnis—all belonging 
to the common Yadava group.* It cannot, therefore, be maintained 
that Satvata was another name of the Vrsni race or more correctly 
the Vrsni:branch of the Yadava group. 

The main contention of the learned Professor is that the terms 
Satvant, Satvata, Satiyaputra are components of a word, formed 
by a non-aryan radical sat and the aryan suffix vani, cannot stand 
in the light of more sober evidence. As has been already pointed 
out in the case of Hippokoura, either the whole name must be treated 
as non-aryan or as aryan. Nothing is served by Tee a name 
in the manner attempted, simply for the sake of an argument. 
Sat, satya and śata are unambiguously Sanskrit words, meaning 
the good, the truthful, and a hundred respectively. Granting 
for the sake of argument that sata is the non-aryan radical equivalent 
to Munda sadam, how sai and satya could be equivalent to sadam 
is beyond one’s ‘comprehension. If it were contended that such 
forms may be allowed as radical variants to the Munda sadam, 
then our answer is that it is a flimsy foundation to build any stable 
superstructure upon. For, other circumstances which we must 
need take into account in considering this question militate against 
such a view. Let'us take, for exdmple, the geographical data. 
The Satiyaputras were a people living in a eig adjoining to the 
ancient Kerala. ‘The Satakarnis were kings of the Andhra country 
lying more towards the east coast. The home of the Satvatas was 
in the North-West corner of the Peninsula, very near modern 
Bombay. And the Nàsatyas must have been originally residents of 
the plains of the Punjab. ‘Thus the geographical location of these 
different xpi ers ples and dynasties is primarily, an srt haloes ae definitely, 

identification of these absolutely erent royal lines 
mea ees. In one case it is a tribe, in the other it is a royal line, 
and in the third it is a branch of the larger Yadava group. Thus 
the distinction among them is strikingly clear. 





1 X. 58-42: XI. 27. 5. J. 14. 25; IV. I. 29. 
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Let me now proceed to examine the interpretation offered 
to the Vedic term Niasatya, by which name also the Aégvins 
were known. The remark that ' Nàsatya' has no satisfactory 
etymology in Indo-Aryan has no foundation. According to the 
Professor ‘ To analyse it into Na and asatya, na (nétaru) and satya 
or nāsā+ tya is impossible or fanciful’. Barring the first analysis, 
the other two offered are really fanciful. Still more fanciful it is 
to make the words Patana and Varuna non-aryan by getting the suffix 
na isolated. It may be noted here that in the case of Varuna it is 
nota but na. The learned Professor applies it in the case of ndsatya. 
What is isolatéd is, it must be noted, the affix na and not the suffix 
na as in Patana. The-contention that the word should have been 
originally Nasatya and extended into Nàsatya later on, is to un- 
necessarily tamper with a correct Vedic text. The correct term 
is nã and na only. Even the Avestan equivalent Naonhaidya 
furnished by the Professor is Nàsatya and not Nasatya. ‘The 
following etymology of the Nüsatya is satisfactory enough, and 
shows that it cannot be non-aryan term, as it is made out to be. 
Commenting on the term Nasatya occurring in the sūtra of Panini? 


STATA a aT ETT 
TUR SED MANAY TAT | 
Bhattoji Diksita in the. Siddhanta Kaumudi analyses it thus: 
7 Va Wea 
FAT ATT | 
(Bombay, Nirnayasagar edition) 


We fail to see any impossibility or fancifulness in this analysis. 
Had thé learned Indologist been aware of the existence of support 
of an authority so high as that of Bhattoji Diksita, he would not 
have suggested such impossible etymological analysis as mentioned 
above. 

We shall take these in order for criticism. With the first 
analysis we agree. The next question is, can Nàsatya be analysed 
na (netar)i-satya ? We hold, not. For, the resulting compound 
word, would, according to the rule of grammar, be nrsatya, meaning 
the truthful among men, and not Násatya. The third suggestion 
:násá--tya is not only fanciful but an impossible formation according 
to Sanskrit etymology. In Vedic literature the Násatyas are the 
reputed divine physicians and cannot, by any amount of grammatical 
jugglery, be interpreted to mean a horse. If it were so, how are 


1 6. 3. 75. 
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names like Satarüpa, Sataguga, Satagriva, Satajit, Satadamstra 
to be explained? These are names like Satakarna, Balakumára 
and Satvata. To subject these names to etymological analysis is, to 
say the least, unconvincing, and it does not find favour with ancient 
Indian traditional interpretation. Sata or hundred and satya/or 
truth are Sanskrit words as also Patana and Varuna. Pata and 
Varu are derived from Sanskrit roots Pat to fall and Varu to envelop 
or cover. . 
. We shall now discuss from another aspect, the application of 
the chronological test. While the Nàsatyas are the Vedic divinities 
occurring in the early Samhita portions of the Vedas, the Satvatas 
seem to be the Puranic ancestors or contemporaries of Krsna of 
Dvaraka, and so they are related to one of the numerous epic 
dynasties. The Satiyaputras are & South Indian tribe flourishing 
in the Mauryan epoch or a little earlier. They seem to have belonged 
to the early Dravidian stock of the Tamils. The Satakarnis are 
members of a royal dynasty which belonged to an Andhra tribe 
and which came into predominance a considerable time after Asoka. 
They occur in history chronologically after the Sungas and Kanvas 
who succeeded, the Mauryas. Abdut the Satiyaputras our chief 
source of information must be found in ancient Tamil literature, 
' and there they are mentioned as nanmolikoSar or people speaking 
the truth, and so the Tamil equivalent of the word datyaputras. 
In the case of Sdtakarni also we have already shown how it has the 
same signification. | 
Tn conclusion, we may say that the Tamil writers who flourished 
2,000 years ago, of whom some too, were neighbours and contem- 
poraries of the Res n and Satiyaputras, have also no tradition of 
the Satiyaputras or Satakamis having been worshippers of the 
horse, and hence also it is impossible to accept this theory of Jean 
Przyluski. It is true that we can bring philology to the aid of 
history, but philological reasoning should not outrun all canons 
of historical accuracy. All decision must ultimately rest on the 
basis of historical inquiry. 


SOME PROBLEMS OF EARLY MAURYA HISTORY 
AND CHRONOLOGY 


By H. C. RAYCHAUDHURI 


The early history of the Maurya dynasty is a subject which 
has been dealt with by competent scholars since the beginning of 
the study of Indian antiquities. Nevertheless a good deal of 
confusion still exists both in regard to the early history of the first 
of the Imperial Mauryas and the date of his rise to power. In this 
short paper an attempt has been made to give, along with a short 
summary of known facts, such details about Chandragupta Maurya 
as may enable the reader to appraise properly the divergent views 
in regard to the ancestry of the king, his date, his wars and 
conquests and lastly his religious proclivities. Want of space forbids 
a more detailed treatment of the subject and accounts for the 
exclusion of references to his administrative arrangements which 
are well know to students of Indian Antiquity. 

In 326 B.C. the people of India might well have despaired of 
the fate of their country. The imperial throne of the Ganges valley 
was occupied by a king who was ‘detested and held cheap by his 
subjects’. The Indus valley was overrun by fierce adventurers 
from the land of the Yavanas in the Far West who resolved to 
incorporate it permanently into their growing empire. The- great 
king of the Yavanas withdrew, it is true, to Babylon where he died 
in 323 B.C. But the surviving generals who met to partition the 
Yavana empire in 323 B.C. had no desire to relinquish the Indian 
conquests altogether. ‘They had however to introduce certain 
changes in the administrative arrangements which left the country 
to the east of the Indus virtually in the hands of the Indian Räjäs. 
But Macedonian satraps were retained in the trans-Indus provinces 
and between 321 and 317 B.C. Eudemos, an officer appointed to 
command the garrison in the western Punjab aíter the murder oí 
the satrap in 324 B.C., put an end, by treachery, to the rule of his 
Indian colleague, probably the great Paurava prince, who had 
fought valiantly against Alexander on the Hydaspes. The Vavanas 
were, however, torn by internal dissensions and both Eudemos and 
the satrap of the North-West borderland left their Indian provinces 
to fling themselves into a fray nearer home. The Indians in the 
meantime had at last found & leader who knew how to take 
advanthge of the’ weakness of the foreign invaders and “ shake the 
yoke of servitude from the neck ” of his country. 
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Signs of disaffection against Macedonian rule appeared as early 
as 326 B.C. when Alexander was still in the Punjab. An Indian 
chief named Samaxus headed a revolt in the country about 
Kandahar. There was another upheaval in the Swat valley and a 
more formidable insurrection in the Lower Indus valley which was 
fomented by the Brahmanas of the locality. But all these risings 
seem to have been suppressed and the hand of the ruthless conqueror 
fell heavily on the instigators. Retribution came swiftly and, if 
tradition is to be believed, it was a Taxilian Brahmana who raised to 

wer the great avenger to whose strong arms “the earth, long 
assed by outlanders now turned for protection and refuge ”. 

The new Indian leader was a young man who bore the name of 
Chandragupta. He is described by the classical writers as a man of 
humble origin who was prompted to aspire to regal power by an 
omen significant of an august destiny immediately after an 
encounter with Alexander himself. The visit to the Macedonian 
king is referred to by at least two writers, but strange to say, some 
modern scholars emend the text of one passage and propose to read 
‘Nandrum’ (Nanda) in place of Alexandrum (Alexander). Such 
éonjectural emendations often mislead students who have no 
access to original sources and make the confusion regarding the 
early career of Chandragupta worse confounded. The family to 
which the young leader belonged is named Maurya by Indian 
writers and is identified by some with the tribe of Morieis mentioned 
by the Greeks. _ According to certain Bráhmanical authors of a late 
date the name is derived from Mura, the mother or grand-mother of 
Chandragupta, who was the wife of a Nanda king. Mediaeval 
inscriptions on the other hand represent the Mauryas as Kshairiyas 
of the solar race.’ ` Buddhist tradition of an early date also knows 
them as Eshatriyas and mentions them as the ruling clan of the 
little republic of Pipphalivana, probably lying between Rum- 
mindei in the Nepalese Tarai and Kasia iri the Gorakhpur district, 
in the days of the Buddha. The epithet Vrishala applied to 
Chandragupta in the Sanskrit play called the M: udrarakshasa does 
not invariably mean a man of Südra extraction. It is also used of 
Kshatriyas and others who deviated from strict orthodoxy.” The 
appellation Vrishala applied to the Maurya is on a par with the 
designation Vrátya given to the clan of Krishna in the Mahabharata 





1 Ep. Ind. II, 222. 

2 Manu X, 43, Sanakaistu kriyalopid imah Kshatrlyajatayab 
Vyishalatvam gatüloke Brüáhmanáüdaráanenacha. 

C£. THQ, 1930, 271, ft. 
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vii, I41,15' and to the Lichchhavis and Mallas in the legal code of 
Manu. ‘That Chandragupta-did deviate from strict otthodoxy is 
proved by his matrimonial alliance with the Vavanas and the 
predilection possibly shown for Jainism in his later years. 
Tradition avers that the Maurya clan was reduced to great 
straits in the fourth century B.C. and Chandragupta grew up 
among peacock-tamers, herdsmen, and hunters.. While still a lad 
he met Alexander in the Punjab but, having offended the king by 
his boldness of speech and orders being given to kill him, he saved 
himself by a speedy flight. Another illustrious fugitive from 
Alexander’s wrath was apparently the younger Paurava who had 
to flee to the ‘ Gandaridae ', identified with the Gangaridae or the 
people of the Ganges region. He does not appear to have met 
Chandragupta. But tradition knows of another person who left 
his home in Taxila and joined the young Maurya. This was the 
famous Chanakya or Kautilya who went at first to Pataliputra but. 
being insulted by the reigning Nanda king, repaired to the Vindhyan 
forest where he met Chandragupta. He gathered for the young 
Maurya an army with the help of buried treasure.! The classical 
writers do not mention Chanakya but allude to Chandragupta's 
encounter with a lion and an elephant which accords well with his 
residence in the Vindhyan forest, and refer to the collection of a 
body of armed men who are characterised as robbers by modern 
historians. , But the original expression used by Justin, a Latin 
historian, to whom we owe the account of the rise of Chandragupta, 
has the sense of ‘ mercenary soldier’ as well as that of ‘ iree-booter '. 
And the former sense is in consonance with Indian tradition recorded 
by Hemachandra and others. Having drawn together an army 
Chandragupta ‘solicited the Indians to support his new sovereignty ' 
or, accórding to another interpretation ' instigated the Indians to 
overthrow the existing government’. Thereafter (deinde) he went 
to war with the prefects of Alexander and fought vigorously with 
them Having thus acquired the throne Chandragupta was in 
pd of India when Seleukos was laying the foundations of 
future greatness. Seleukos was a general of Alexander who 
obtained as his share of his master's empire the satrapy of Babylon 
first after the agreement of Triparadelsos (321 B.C.) and afterwards 
in 312 B.C. from which year his era is dated *. In 306 B.C. he 





! Vratyah sarhslishta karmáünah prakrityaivachagarhitáh 
Vrishnyandhakah katharh Partha pramanarhbhavatà kritàh. 
3 Parisishtaparvan, VIII, 253-54. 
Dhátuvüdopàrjitena dravinena Chaniprasüh 
chakrepattyadi ee Nandamuchchettumudyatah. 
3 Contractis '' Latronibus t Camb Anc. Hist., VII, 161. 
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assumed the title of king!. As Chanaragupta had acquired the 
throne and was in possession of India when Seleukos was on the 
threshold of his career, his accession took place certainly before 306 
B.C. and probably before 312 B.C. It may have taken place even 
before 321 B.C. Buddhist tradition of Ceylon puts the date 162 
years after the Parinsrvdna of the Buddha i.e., in 382 B.C. if we 
take 544 B.C. to be the year of the Great Decease, and 324 B.C; if 
we prefer the Cantonese date 486 B.C. for the death of the Buddha *. 
The earlier date is opposed to Greek evidence and is clearly unten- 
able. The date 324 B.C. accords with the testimony of Greek writers. 
It should however be noted that the Ceylonese chronicle styled the 
Dipavamsa has a verse? which places king Priyadarsana 218 years 
after the Parinirvána. This Priyadaríana is invariably identified 
by the chroniclers with Asoka, the grandson of Chandragupta. But 
it is not altogether improbable that in some original gatha it referred 
to Chandragupta who receives the epithet Priyadarsana in the 
Mudrarakshasa, Act VI. The Buddhist chroniclers may have con- 
founded this Priyadargana with his more famous namesake. This 
surmise can alone reconcile the chronology current in Ceylon with 
Greek evidence by placing the enthronement of Chandragupta in or 
about (544—218=) i.e., 326 B.C. 

A Jaina tradition‘ fixes the date of Chandragupta's enthrone- 
ment at 313 B.C. It is however difficult to reconcile this tradition 
with the statement of the Buddhist chroniclers of Ceylon and 
Burma that the coronation of Asoka took place 244-27 (or 28)+4 
—55 or 56 years after the accession of Chandragupta. The Puranas 
agree with the Buddhist chronicles in assigning a period of 24 years 
to Chandragupta. They give a smaller figure, 25, instead of 28 
of the Buddhist chroniclers of Ceylon and 27 of the chroniclers 
of Burma, for the reign of Bindusaára and ignore the interval be- 
tween the accession and the coronation of ASoka. But, as pointed out 
by Smith *, though they assign 137 years to the Maurya dynasty, the 
total of the lengths of reigns, according to the OM Purana, is how- 
ever only 133. The difference of four years may be accounted for by 
the period of interregnum before the formal coronation of Asoka. 
That emperor mentions certain Yaurna kings as alive in the thir- 
teenth Rock Edict which must have been written certainly after 
the twelfth year from his coronation when he caused rescripts of 
morality to be written apparently’ for the first time^ — Among the 


1 Camb Hist. Ind., I, 433. . 3 Snuth, EHI *, 49. 
36,1 dve satani chavassani atthürasa vassünicba 
Sambuddhe parinibbute abhisitto Piyadassana. 
* Merutunga, IA., 11, 362, XLIII, 1914, p. 118 ff. 
5 EHI', 207. * Pillar Edict VI. 
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Yavana kings there is no reference to Diodotos I of Bactria who 
rose to power in the middle of the third century B.C. At least one 
of the kings named by Asoka viz., Magas of Cyrene died according 
to the best authorities in 258 B.C.  Beloch, it is true, places his 
reign in the period c. 300 to c. 250 B.C. But he gives only round 
numbers. ‘There is no evidence to show that he died later than 258 
B.C. On the other hand his successor Demetrios the Fair occupied 
the throne and, according to tradition recorded by classical writers’, 
met with his doom in that year. If 258 B.C. is the latest date 
ossible for the thirteenth Rock Edict the coronation of ASoka must 
ve taken place certainly not later than 269 B.C. The accession of 
Chandragupta must have taken place according to Buddhist evidence 
not later than 269+55=324 B.C. and according to the Puramic 
statements, not later than 269+25-+24=318 B.C. or, including the 
period of interregnum before Asoka, not later than 322 B.C. 

The Jaina date 313 B.C. is, however, said to find support 
in the statement of Justin, a Latin historian, who, referring to 
Chandragupta's preparations for the war with the prefects of Alex- 
ander and à miraculous incident in connection with the war, adds 
that “ having thus won the throne Chandragupta was reigning over 
India" implying that the acquisition of the throne followed the 
war with the prefects and as Eudemos, a Yavana commander, is 
known to have retained some power in the valleys of the Indus 
and the Hydaspes till about 317 B.C. the enthronement of Chandra- 
gupta, according to a recent writer, must have taken place after that 
date. But the words “ having thus acquired the throne ” are not to 
be construed merely with the preceding sentence. describing certain 
incidents in connection with the war with the prefects. They 
refer also to the events that preceded the clash of arms with the 
Macedonian commanders and in fact sum up the whole passage 
relating to the rise of Chandragupta. In the detailed account of the 
events given by Justin we are expressly told that Chandragupta was 
stimulated to aspire to royalty by an incident that happened 
immediately after his flight from the camp of Alexander, in 326 
B.C., and the use of the term deinde (‘thereafter’ ‘sometime 
after") suggests that acquiescence of Indians in a change of govern- 
ment and the establishment of a new sovereignty is quite distinct 
from the war with the Macedonian prefects. ere was an interval 
between the two events and the Macedonian war came sometime 
after the change of government among Indians. In the Mudra- 
vakshasa, too, the destruction of some of the Mlechchha chieftains 





1 Camb Anc. Hist, VII, 713. Cf. a recent note contributed by my pupil 
S. Ray in THQ, 1935, 217 f. 
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and troops follow the dynastic revolution. But even if we accept 

e interpretation that the enthronement followed the war with the 
prefects there is no reason to postpone it till the departure of 
Eudemos in c. 317 B.C. The presence of this commander in the 
Punjab was not found incompatible with the virtual independence 
of the Indian Rajás, Ambhi and the Paurava, and, without striking 
a blow for the maintenance of the Macedonian hegemony he 
(Eudemos) retired of his own accord to fling himself into a fray in 
Western Asia. More important is the fact that the Indian Rajas 
named above were still ruling in the Western and Central Punjab 
as Macedonian vassals at the time of the Triparadeisos agreement 
in\32I B.C. But it is significant that the Macedonian satrap of 
Sind had already been transferred to the north-west borderland. 
beyond the Indus and no new satrap was appointed in his place. 
The successors of Alexander in 321 B.C. confessed their inability to 
remove the Indian Rajás without royal troops under the command 
of some distinguished general. The abandonment of Sind, the 
complaint about the inadequacy of troops and the wholesome 
respect for the power of the Indian Rajas must have been due to 
now developments in politics. Greek military power to the east of 
the Indus was virtually extinguished as early as 321 B.C. ‘The 
result could not have been due to Ambhi or the Paurava. Had 
they been instrumental in emancipating their country from foreign 
thraldom, they and not Chandragupta and his followers, would 
have been mentioned by the classical writers as the great liberators. 
Moreover, if the destruction or expulsion of Greek commanders had 
already been effected by them, then whence did come the prefects 
against whom Chandragupta went to war and fought so vigorously 
as narrated by Justin? From the account of Justin it is clear that 
Macedonian prefects were not a negligible factor when Chandragupta 
went to war with them. But we know that the Greeks had aban- 
doned Sind and virtually retired beyond the Indus by 321 B.C. At 
that date the central authorities of the Macedonian empire confessed 
their inability to remove even the vassal princes. "They testified 
to the absence or inadequacy of royal troops on the spot and felt that 
the situation required the presence of some distinguished general. 
Such a situation could have arisen only after the destruction 
of most of the Greek commanders on the spot by Chandragupta 
and is unthinkable when the prefects against whom the great 
Maurya fought were still on Indian soil. It is true that Chandra- 
gupta is not mentioned in connection with the partition agreements 
of Babylon and Triparadeisos. But we have a similar reticence in 
regard to Eudemos. The presence of this Yavana officer and his 
Indian colleagues in the western and central parts of the Punjab 
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up to about B.C. 317 does not preclude the possibility of the 
assumption of sovereignty by Chandragupta in the Lower Indus 
valley or the plains of the Eastern Punjab and the Ganges some- 
time before 321 B.C. 

Greek writers do not throw much lighc on the dynastic revolu- 
tion in the Indian interior. "Tradition avers that in overthrowing 
the iniquitous rule of the last Nanda Chandragupta was greatly 
helped by the Brahmana Chànakya who became his chief minister. 
A direct attack on the heart of the Nanda empire is said to have 
failed. Next time the young Maurya is said to have commenced 
from the frontiers and met with success. "The Nanda troops led 
by general Bhadrasdla were defeated with great slaughter and 
Chandragupta seized the sovereignty of Pátaliputra. 

Chandragupta is also known to have conquered Malwa and 
Kathiawad. The Jaina date 313 B.C., if it is based on correct 
tradition, may refer to his acquisition of Avanti in Malwa, as the 
chronological datum is found in a verse where Chandragupta’s 
name occurs in a list of successors of Palaka, king of Avanti.’ 
cancri ee rule extended as far as Surüshtra which was 
governed by a VaiSya cfficial (rashiriya) named Pushyagupta. 
High office was as yet not the monopoly of any particular caste 
and men of all castes co-operated to make the imperial administra- 
tion popular and efficient. Tamil tradition refers to the advance 
of ‘Maurya upstarts’ as far south as the Tinnevelly District. But 
the achievement is attributed by certain scholars to the Konkani 
Mauryas of a much later date. Even if the earlier Mauryas had 
really pushed on to Tinnevelly they must have relinquished 
their conquests within a short time, because the Maurya frontier in 
the days of ASoka, grandson of Chandragupta, did not extend beyond 
North Mysore, and the Pandya country which included the Tin- 
nevelly District is referred to in the records of that emperor as a 
frontier kingdom. 

Towards the close of his reign the Maurya empire received a 
further extension in the North-West. Seleukos, the general of 
Alexander, who had made himself master of Babylon, gradually 
extended his empire from the Aegean Sea to the Indus and even 
tried to regain the provinces to the east of that river. He failed 
and had to conclude a treaty with Chandragupta by which he 
surrendered the satrapies of Paropanisadai (Kabul), Aria (Herat), . 
Arachosia (Kandahar), and Gedrosia (Baluchistan) in return for 
500 elephants. The treaty was cemented by a matrimonial 
alliance and a Greek envoy was received at the court of Pataliputra. 





1 Cf. THQ, 1929, 402. 
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Thus was ushered in a policy of philhellenism which bore fruit in 
the succeeding reigns. In the days of Bitdusára and Asoka there 
^was not only an exchange of embassies with the Hellenistic powers 
of the West but the services of Greek philosophers and administra- 
tors ‘were eagerly sought by the imperial government at Patali- 
putra. 

If Jaina tradition is to be believed Chandragupta was a 
follower of the religion of Mahavira. He is said to have abdicated 
his throne and passed his last days at Sravana Belgola in Mysore 
Greek evidence however suggests that the first Maurya did not 
give up the performance of sacrificial rites and was far from follow- 
ing the Jaina creed of Ahimsa or non-injury to animals. He took 
delight in hunting, a practice that was continued by his son and is 
also alluded to by his grandson Asoka in the eighth Rock edict. 
It is however possible that in his later years the emperor, pods: 
officially a Brahmanical Hindu, paid some reverence to the 
Tirthankaras as the imperial patrons of Vasubandhu and Hiuen 
Tsang did to the Buddha. 


MISCELLANEA 
A CURIOUS CULT IN NORTH BENGAL 


About two miles from Chatmohar, a station on the Eastern 
Bengal Railway (Ishurdi-Serajgunge line), and near a poris. 
point of two roads there stands a big banyan tree on a plot of lani 
adjacent to the District Board road. This tree has been always 
used as a convenient landmark by pedestrians, drivers of bullock 
and buffalo carts, people going to and returning from hat, and other 
travelling public on account of the curious appellation it bears. 
It is called by the strange name of Tenáchorá V atagácha, ie. the 
banyan tree which steals or appropriates Dn Innumerable little 
pieces of rag hang from the lower branches of the tree. I have also 
‘seen pieces of white and red strings twisted round some twigs. 


his stands in a Moslem locality. The men whom 
I questioned about this curious practice of hahging rags round the 
banyun tree belonged to the locality and were Moslem ts, 


and it should be added that I met them casually while they were 
returning home after the day's work in the field. Asked why rags 
were hung on the tree, some of the men replied that the rags were 
tied in masa! ‘Asked whether any offerings were made when a 
votary obtained the asked for relief they replied that they had 
never seen any offerings being actually made ; offerings were merely 
promised, perhaps, suggested a wag. Sonie men, however, 
emphatically that this was wholly a woman’s affair and, remarked 
that, malefolk having much to dó had no time to devote to the 
study of a feminine business. 

In short, the people I questioned were not informative or were 
ignorant of the meaning of a practice wbich seems to be widely 
prevalent as is attested by the unfailing supply of rag decorations 
to the big tree. I could not obtain any information as to why 
such a curious name as ‘a thief of rags’ was given to it. I-could not 

out of them any story or legend which traced this practice of 
Ping g rags to some holy. man or ahy other legend connected with 
it- The le seemed to be quite indifferent about it and yet 
the practice, probably very old, stiil continued in vigour as was 
apparent. Evidently, it derived its vitality from some secret sousce, 
probably some feminine belief or custom as was suggested, but 
this I failed to find out. 


1 Manat. The meaning of the term is explained later on. 
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This ignorance of the local people about a custom followed 
by them need not cause any surprise. I had personally seen this 
particular tree a lot of times and heard reference being made to it 
constantly as a landmark by all sorts of people. It was always 

ken of as ' Tenāchorā Vatgücha ' and to us it conveyed no more 
an a recognition of a particular landmark on the way to the railway 
station. This strangely named tree never aroused our curiosity 
and until I began to take an interest in anthropological studies 
and came across instances of rag offering no suspicion ever arose 
in my mind that behind this curious practice there might be a long, 
long history dating, in fact, from time immemorial. The practice 
is not only prevalent among different races and in different lands 
but it is also highly significant in its bearing on the evolution and 
survival of certain primitive beliefs and customs. 

It may be stated in the first instance that the custom of hanging 
tags on trees is almost universa! as we shall just see. It is found in 
Bengal but we have to regret that little attention has been paid in 
WM the collection of data. The practice prevails in Bihar and 
in Punjab, in Berar, Bombay, and the Central Provinces, among 
the Pre-Dravidian tribes living in the hilly tracts in the United Pro- 
vinces and in many parts of South India. Instances of its existence 
have been noted in Persia, among the Polynesian people, in Africa, 
and among different races and countries of Europe such as in 
Russia, Italy, Greece, Ireland, etc.! 

In so far as India is concerned the available data would appear 
to show that the custom is more noticeable among the primitive 
peoples. Although tree-worship in various forms seems to be 
universal among the Hindus of all classes, instances of offering 
of rags from the idea of worship to sacred trees is scarcely to be 
found among them. The only custom so far known among them 
somewhat resembling rag-offering is the practice of offering flags 
or streamers to shrines and particular trees considered sacred. The 
practice of fastening a red to a long bamboo post and sticking 
this post by'the side of the sacred pipal shading shrines to 
godlings is quite common in upcountry. Cotton and metallic 
flags are often suspended from or put up on the top of shrines. It 
is difficult to suppose that this practice of orthodox and caste Hindus 
is an outgrowth of the custom of rag-offering as it is found among 
the Pre-Dravidian tribes or that it was at the root of the former. 
Unless fresh data are forthcoming which would reverse the position 


+ E. B. Tylor—Primitive culture, 2 vols. Sir J. George Frazer—Golden 
Bough. J. Ferguseon— Tree and Serpent worship, etc. 
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we have to accept that the two customs are quite independent 
of each other. 

A good deal of light has been thrown on the curious custom 
of hanging rags on trees by the researches of eminent scholars. 
From the mass of evidence collected from different parts of the world it 
E to distinguish between two distinct motives which are gener- 

y supposed to have given rise to and spread the custom. These two 
motives are described as (I) worship of tree, and (2) transference 
of disease and evil. Tree-worship, as is known, is widely prevalent 
in this country. It is necessary, however, for this very reason 
to carefully distinguish tree-worship as it exists among the primitive 

le from the same as it pue among the orthodox Hindus 
in India. Tree-worship would appear to occupy a recognised place 
in the orthodox Hindu religion, -that is, in the code of beliefs and 
practices resting on the authority of the Sastras. It is outside 
the scope of the present essay to attempt any study of this form 
of tree-worship. Similarly, it is outside the scope of the present 
essay to enter into a discussion of tree-worship as a phase of animism 
as well as of totemistic worship of the tree. So as we trun to in- 
stances of tree-worship as it exists among the primitive pene with 
special reference to rag-offering it appears that the motive of the rite 
is the prop nana of the indwelling or temporarily associated deity 
or spirit of treė either in order to obtain some positive benefit or to 
get out of some apprehénded difficulty or danger. The act of 
propitiation implies the offering of some gifts, orto be more pre- 
cise, offering of some sacrifice pleasing and' table to the god. 
How the tree-god came to be reduced to the d ate strait of 
being compelled to be satisfied with an offering of dirty rags it is 
difficult to guess. 

This leads to the consideration of the other principle supposed 
to, lie behind the custom of offering tags to trees, namely, rea E 
of disease or evil. "That it is ble for us to get rid of an evil which 
has fallen to our lot, or any di , or even the burden of any guilt 
committed by ourselves by transferring the same to some other 

erson or object is held to be firmly believed by the primitive mind. 

e belief; it is explained by Frazer, ' arises from an obvious confusion 

tween the physical and the mental. Because it is possible to shift 
aload of wood or stones, etc. from our own back to the back of another, 
the savage fancies that it is possible to shift the burden of his pains 
and sorrows to another who suffers in his stead’. This faith in 
the principle of vicarious suffering has led to a number of highly 
interesting developments noticeable not only among the primitive 





1 Primitive Culture, vol. 2. 
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but also among the civilized races; to these, however, we need not 
refer at present. From a study of the pn of different races for 
such transference it is seen that tne object utilized for this p 
may be a person, an animal, an inanimate object, or a tree. From 
the data availabie for comparison it appears that the procedure 
adopted with regard to tree is generally to tie a thread worn by 
a suffering person to the branch of a specially selected tree and 
thereby to pass on to it his own ailment. This is an interesting 
illustration of contagious magic. Underlying the procedure is the 
belief that a piece of thread or cloth once worn by a person comes 
to imbibe, in some measure, his essential qualities and retains the 
same even when it is removed. Similarly, parts of our person such 
as hair, nails, etc. retain sympathetic connection with us even when 
they are cut off and cast away. The thread, in the present instance 
serves as a medium for transference. There are also other devices. 
We may now cite some instances illustrating the principles 
stated above. ‘To take up first the principle of worship. The 
practice of hanging rags on trees prevails among the Korwas and 
several other Pre-Dravidian tribes in the hilly tracts of Mirzapur. 
The Baiga or the village priest hangs rags on the tree which shades 
the village shrine as a eol to bring good luck and health. Similarly 
the Pataris of Mirzapur often tie a cotton thread round the trunk 
of a pipal tree and hang rags from its branches when fever or some 
other form of malady prevails. The Kharwars of the same region tie 
threads round a mahua tree, often, one specially selected for the 
pus , at marriages in order to ensure good luck and happiness. 
In the Punjab the trees on which rags are hung are stated to be known 
as Lingri Pir or the Rag-saint. In Berar the same custom prevails 
and the idea behind hanging a rag on the selected tree is stated to be 
a desire of getting an exchange of good clothes for the rags presented.' 
At a village called Kumarbhog in Vikrampur (Dacca) there stand 
a sacred banyan and a d Pre growing together. This pair 
of sacred trees are said to be the recipients of a curious offering 
which consists in nara (straw). I am informed that a sheaf of 
straw is thrown at the pair and sometimes tied to the branches 
by’ the passers-by. This is done, it is stated, in obedience to the 
orders of a holy man with whom the trees are somehow’ associated. 
This holy man called Monai Fagir was a local celebrity and by working 
a number of miracles had gained the esteem and reverence of both 
Hindus and Moslems. Why he had wanted bundles of straw to 
be offered to the sacred banyan and pipal of Hindus is not known 





1 W. Crooke—Popular Religion and Folklore of Northern Iadia. 
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or remembered. The idea behind the custom which still prevails 
is said to be that by offering a sheaf of straw to the trees a man 
is enabled to obtain immunity from certain evils. This sheaf of 
straw might be considered, under these circumstances, to be a votive 
offering. The offering is made, it is stated, both by Hindus and _ 
Moslems.’ In Madura pieces of rag and cloth are tied to the branches 
of a Mimosa tree in order to propitiate a malignant spirit who resides 
in the tree. The practice of hanging rags on the sacred Bo-tree 
at Bodh-Gaya is well known. 

These practices appear to be inspired by the idea of worship. 
The underlying motive in these cases seems to be a desire to propi- 
tiate the indwelling or temporarily associated spirit or deity of the 
tree with the object of obtaining some specific relief or benefit, e.g. 
good luck, health, new clothes, immunity from evils, etc. 

To come now to the next group of instances illustrating the 
other principle, namely transference of disease or evil. While 

i the custom of hanging rags on trees as prevailing among 
the jungle tribes of the Vindhyan region Mr. W. Crooke writes that 
ien cd these rag shrines are situated on jungle pathways and are 
intended as a means of transferring disease to some passer-by. 
* In the Greek Island of Karpathos', writes Frazer, ' the priest ties 
a red thread round the neck of a erst qc Next morning the 
friends of the patient remove the thread, go out to hill-side, where 
they tie the thread to the tree’. ' Among the Italians,’ he goes on, 
' the sufferer ties a thread round his left wrist at night, and hangs 
the thread on a tree next morning. ‘The fever is thus believed to 
be tied up to the tree and the patient to be rid of it’. Again, ‘In 
Sonnenberg, if you would rid of gout you should go to a young fir 
tree and tie a knot to one of its twigs’.* In South America, it is 
stated, the Indians hang to selected trees, pieces of cloth and thread 
along with other things ‘pulled from his poncho by the poor 
waylarer who has nothing better to give.’ e Dyaks are said to 
fasten rags of their cloths on trees at crossroads fearing for their 
health if they neglect the custom. Among West African Negro 
tribe, rags are hung on trees by passers-by from the same idea.* Sir 
George Grierson mentions a rather curious instance of the custom 
of rag offering to a local or village godling described as Chirkutwà 
Pir or Dihwar, that is Rag-saint, prevailing in North Bihar. His 
account, it is to be regretted, suffers from incompleteness and fails 





1 My informant is. an educated gentleman who belongs to the place. 
2 Golden Bough—Abridged edition, Chapter LV. 
3 Tylor—Primitive Culture, vol. II. 
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to mention many essential details which might have supplied the 
clue to a full understanding of the custom.' 

We may now return to the rag-stealing banyan. Let us 
state in full the peculiar circumstances about it. In the first instance, 
it may be noted that some of my informants (Moslems) told me 
that rags were.offered in manat. Secondly, the tree selected is a 
banyan tree well known to be sacred to Hindus. Thirdly, it may 
be noted that the tree stands in a Moslem locality and the votaries 
are generally Moslems Fourthly, no other offerings except rags 
are known to be made. 

These facts may now be considered in the light of the fore- 

ing remarks, 

1 was told by some of my informants that rags were hung on the 
tree in manat. Now manat means an offering which is promised 
to a god in order to be cured of some malady, generally chronic or 
fatal, to get out of some apprehended difficulty or danger and also 
to obtain the fulfilment of some particular desire (an offspring, success 
in some undertaking, etc.) Manat is thus closely connected, it appears, 
with the idea of sacrifice. Itis, in short, a promise or lure of sacri- 
fice held out to the god to induce him to grant some specific relief. 
If we take tbis view of manat, taking our stand on the information 
supplied by the local people, the hanging of rags on this banyan 
tree would appear to be an instance of tree-worship. The fact 
that the tree selected in this case is a banyan tree held sacred and 
worshipped by the Hindus would also lend support in favour of 
this hypothesis. : 

But it has already been mentioned that the locality in which 
the tree stands is a Moslem locality. Tree-worship is not, of course, 
unknown to the Moslem community. We may refer to the Vikram- 
pur instance. But it may be stated on the strength of evidence 
available on the subject that not infrequently, where the idea of 
worship is important in connection with a tree, offerings in the shape 
of food, drink, etc. are made. ‘These offerings are intended either 
for the tree-god or the god to whom it serves as a shrine or an altat 
or the spirits of the dead who takes up temporary residence in it. 
Considering that no offerings are known to be made in this case 
to the tree one might be inclined to discount the idea of worship. 
The fact that the tree stands in an almost entirely Moslem locality 
and receives rags from Moslems is significant. It would be more 
likely that an illiterate body of Moslems living on conditions not 
far removed from primitive conditions should more prone to a 





2 Sir G. Grierson—Bihar Peasant Life Chapter XIV ; J-A.S.B., N.S., vol. XXX, 
1934, No. 1. 
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common superstition which is found to be prevailing amongst 
different communities all over the world, living under similar 
conditions than to any AIC MM. conception underlying 
a particular custom which hap to be the special property of an 
antagonistic community, viz. the Hindu. If such a view be taken 
then one might, perhaps, ep the hanging of rags on the banyan 
tree as an instance of rag-offering for transference of evil or malady 
from the actual sufferer to the tree or passers-by. 

I have used the word ‘perhaps’ deliberately, because the 
selection of the banyan tree which is well known to be sacred to Hindus 
makes it impossible to dismiss altogether the icion that the 
idea of worship or propitiation may be associated here with the 
idea of transference of ‘disease, etc. The use of the word manat 
is also s ive, for, granting that the idea has been borrowed 
from Hindus and is used without discrimination, it is hardly possible 
for any community to borrow from its neighbour a word without 
borrowing a part at least of its meaning or what it stands for. 

As I have already said the people did not tell me of the existence 
of any local legend connected with the custom which would explain 
its origin. In the absence of facts, it is equally impossible to say 
whether the custom is due simply to imitation or is the survival of a 
local practice in an area the population of which has completely 
changed its character. 

NANIMADHAB CHAUDHURY. 


ETHICS OF THE JATAKAS 


The Jatakas, as is well-known, are a rich storehouse of information 
regarding Ancient Indian Life and Thought. Itis generally accepted 
that, they represent the period just preceding the Buddha. My 
aim, in this paper, is to give a glimpse of the ethical teachings 
embodied in these stories. 

Of course there is nothing strikingly original in these stories 
so far as these ethics are concerned. The same rules, principles, 
admonitions and wise sayings which run throughout Indian Literature 
are also to be found here. y that they give very apt and charming 
iustances, in their own, of course original way, which taken as they 





1 I have discussed this point in detail in my forthcoming book. ' Ancient India 
in the Jitakas’. 
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are from the ordinary local surroundings, lively characters and 
actions, greatly impress on the minds of the common people. Weare 
not going into details here. We shall briefly take notice of some of 
the beautiful and bold reflections on life and its activities which must 
have gone a long way to ennoble the everyday thoughts and actions 
of the people at large, before whom these were constantly placed, 
and over and over again. 

The five kurudhammas appear frequently, as do the dasa- 
rajadhammas: Slay not the living, take not what is not given, 
walk not evilly in lust, speak no lies and drink no strong drink.’ 
Four virtues are constantly preached: Truth, Wisdom, Self- 
control and Piety.* And four vices are similarly mentioned as to be 
shunned: hatred, malice, covetiousness and lust. "There are four 
things which, if circumstances arise, prove injurious : never lend cow, 
ox or-car to your neighbour, nor trust your wife to the house of 
your neighbour or friend : the car they break through want of skill, 
the ox by over-driving kill, the cow is over-milked ere long, the wife 
in kinsman’s house goes wrong.* A wise man should not dwell near 
his foe. And who is his worst foe? A fool. A foolish chief, wise 
in his own conceit, comes ever, like the monkey, to defeat. A strong 
fool is not good to guard the herd. Wisdom is required *; keeping to 
one's own ground is helpful.* It is always good to guard against 
the coming danger.” Weeping over the dead and gone is con- 
stantly and repeatedly denounced . ‘it is useless to weep over the 
dead’. All creatures taking a mortal form tread the same path. 
That which has the quality of dissolution must dissolve. A man 
may be standing, sitting still, moving or resting, but in the 
of an eye, in a moment, death is nigh. Our tears would not prevail 
against the grave. Nor mystic charm, nor magic roots, nor herbs, 
nor money spent, can bring the dead to life again. Weep for the 
living, rather than for the dead: cherish all that are alive.* 
Happiness and misery ever on each other's footsteps press. 
The fruit of hope is sweet. Feelings of joy and woe, there 
are many. But thought alone does not avail. Toil on, my 
brother ; let not thy courage tire. The fool may watch for lucky 


1 e.g. Jataka, II, pp. 372-3. * eg. J., LL, p. 206-Gathas, 146-7 

* eg. J., IV, p. 11-G. 159. t J. V, pp. 432-3-G- 293-4. 

s J., III, pp. , 61-7. ‘J.I, p 

7 J., II, pp. 35ff.-G. 44 ; 210-G. 104 ; 399-G. 127 

* J., III, pp. 57-G. 65-8 ; 95-G. 109-12; 1576. 10-13 ; 214-G. 113-17 ; 390-G. 
109-13 ; IV, p. 86-G. 147-8. 

° J., III, p. 464-G. 61. 

X J., I, pp. 267-G. 50; 450-G. 120 ; III, p. 251-G. 26-8 ; IV, pp. 269-70, 134-9; 
VI, p. 43-G. 134-9. 
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deys, yet luck shall always miss ; it is luck itself in luck’s own star. 
What can mere stars achieve ?! To succeed in worldly affairs, one 
must be ever ready, as the monkey says to the crocodile. He that 
to great occasion fails to rise lies prostrate in sorrow beneath 
foeman's feet.* Endure troubles bravely. But for love of 
lusts, for hopes of gain, for miseries great and small, do not undo 
your saintly past. You must say: ' Let my hearer scatter chaff, 
or let him take offence or not, Righteousness, when I am speaking, 
sin on me can leave no spot. I will speak the truth, and the only 
truth, no matter what consequences '.* Man's duty in the world is 
to strive his utmost while he can: failure or success, he should not 
care for ‘Over the past I do not moan’, says Prince Temiya, 
“nor for the future weep: I meet the present as it comes and so 
my colour deep’. Content of mind and happiness with little care 
of heart: a standard easily attained, that life’s the better part." 
The beauty that from purest hearts doth shine is marred by lust, 
born of this mortal frame. Too much familiarity indeed breeds 
contempt (atstctranivdsena piyo bhavatt appiyo).° There are grave 
dangers in paying honour to the unworthy, as we see the wise 
Brühmana pulled down by a ram, for honouring.' Change is this 
world's law: sorrow should not cause pain: even joy itself soon , 
turns to woe." All quarrelling should be eschewed."* Strength of 
mind (manabalam) is much more helpful than that of hody.? Know- 
ledge of every kind be apt to learn: any time it will help you.!* 
But do not follow blindly (parapatii) : a ripe be! fruit fell on a palm 
leaf, and a hare thought that the earth was collapsing, and scam 

off. Seeing him flee, all the animals joined in the head-long flight, 
till a lion enquired the reason and scolded them for idle gossip and 
foolish fear. Wisdom is more than you have seen or heard.!* 
Were not wisdom (buddhi) and good conduct (vinaya) trained in some 
men's lives to grow, many would go wandering idly like the blinded 
buffalo." A virtuous man (s#/avanto) is he who refrains from thievish 
act, speaks the truth, and reaching dizzy heights of fame, still keeps 
his head, pursues honest wealth, eschews riches gained by fraud 
(ntkatyd), shuns gross excess in pleasure, never swerves from his 








1 J., I, p. 258-G. 48. 3. J., TO, pp. 133-4-G. 161-4; 366-G. 62. 
3 J., II, pp. 465-6-G. 62-3 * J., TH, p. 368-G. 80-2 ; 499. 

5 J., VI, pp. 35-6-G. 121-9. * J., VI, p. 25-G. 89. 

T J. OL, p. 313-6. 134-5 * J., III, p. 500-G. 47. 

° J., II, p. 28; IV, p. 217; V, p. 233. 

20 J., TH, pp. 82-3; 231-2 ; also II, p. 449-G. 147. 

a J., HL pp. 153-4-G. 1-5 1 J., TH, p. 177-G. 43 P J., TH, p. 175. 
x 7., TH, p. 218-G. 122. 1 J., ID, pp. 75i. ; V, p. 414. 
16 J., III, p. 233-G. 8. 1 J., III, p. . 81. 
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n (ciam. ahaliddam), and preserves his unchanging faith 
te Ad aviragint) and fulfils indeed all that he says.! Power that is 
attained by a man of violence is short-lived : when his power is gone 
from him, he is like a ship that is wrecked at sea (bhinnaplavo).* 
Sacrifice and such other things won’t give you release. Take thought 
of life hereafter when you seek release: for this release is strict 
bondage, it is a fool’s release.” Whoever for his pleasure would kill 
harmless creatures, would only pine away th ves : on the other 
hand who never do any harm are happy,. vigorous and charming.‘ 
Not hate, but love alone makes hate to cease : this is the everlasting 
law of peace.' 

The above are only a few drops from the great storehouse of 
ethical teachings of the Ja@takas. We have only tried to reproduce 
some of the selected passages in order to represent the general tone 
of the ethics of the stories, the general attitude of mind which they 
reflect. This tone, as we have felt it, is decidedly bold and practical : 
it rings amidst the daily life of the people and it is meant for the 

ple ; the attitude of mind, as we grasp it, is not at all imistic : 
it takes for granted the transitoriness of the world and recognizes 
its ills, but it, nevertheless, sticks to this earth, strives to find a way 
out of the miseries and preaches the ennobling—may be rather 
"incomprehensible—ideals of satya and ahimsd, to attain the ever- 
lasting bliss, to reach nirvana. And the people tried, to the best of 
their ability, to follow these ideals, to put them into practice.* 


RaATILAL N. MERTA 


A NOTE ON YAVANA 


A short note on the term, Yavana, has appeared on page 716 
of the Indian Culture, contributed by Miss Bhramar Ghosh, who 
questions the validity of the identification of Yavanas with Greeks, 
assumed by Dr. O. Stein. As the writer says, it will certainly be 
interesting to determine the exact original significance of this term 
if indeed such a thing is possible. 





1 J., III, pp. 87-9-G. 101-4 2 J., III, p. 158-G. 14. 
* J., I, p. 169-6. (?). : * J., II, p. 523-G. 77-8 
5 J., II, pp. 2 . II0; 488-G. 14: ' nahi verena verdns 

canam, i, a -sanantano ’ 
e 


averena » s 
Ad Mere Ekaa, PINETE Ma RM O oie eT 
else than pure ethical code : see Rock-Edicis, II and VII ; Bhandarker, Asoka, pp. To 
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An attempt in this direction was long ago made by Prof. 
Horrwitz in his Indian Theatre. Yavena gacchattti Yavanah is the 
derivation he suggests and from thet point of view he understands 
the term as referring to those who used a quick mode of conveyance 
—the Persians who came on horsebacks and then the Grecians, and 
latterly the Romans and the Arabs, who came in sailing ships. 
He therefore holds that the term Yavana need not necessarily refer 
to the Grecians who never called themselves Ionians with which 
alone can the term Yavana be equated ; and hence concludes that 
because there is the term Yavanika in Sanskrit Dramas, Indian 
dramaturgy need not be assumed to be post-Grecian in origin. 

This interpretation of the term gains additional strength from 
the fact that the term Jondn, (also Jónaka) is still in current use on 
the West Coast. There it refers to the Mohamedans and in its 
Tamilised form, the term Conaka is used on the East Coast to refer 
to those who are considered to be descended from the Arabs and, 
according to another tradition, to those who are compulsory converts 
to Mohamedanism. Mr. Francis in his District Gazetteer of South 
Arcot records that this term was also applied to sea-fishermen and 
boatmen. A variant of this term, Dzonangs is stated to have been 
current in Telugu also, as could be seen from Dr.McLean's The 
Madras Manual of Administration. The author of this volume, as 
well as Wilson in his Glossary of Indian Terms, traces this word 
Conaka to Sennar-Arabia. ‘This is evidently far-fetched and was 

robably the result of the study of the Tamilised form of the word. 
A more sensible identification will be to connect the word with 
Jónón or Jónaka current on the West Coast: and as was already 
done by Mr. K. P. P. Menon, connect this latter with Yavana or 
Yavanaka. Inthe light of such an identification the version recorded 
by Mr. Francis becomes very significant. And this only strengthens 
the derivation given by Prof. Horrwitz. 

If, indeed, Jónón and Yavana are identical one cannot see 
any Grecian contact in its application to the Mohamedans. Evidently 
it had reference to the ancient Arab traders who carried on a 
flourishing trade with the West Coast and ultimately settled down 
in that new home and latterly to all those who embraced their 
religion, namely Mohamedanism. Those original traders were 
[n or Jónakas, because they came in their quickly sailing vessels. 

this term, then, we may not justifiably see any connection or 
reference to their native land or their native religion. 

The question, however, deserves to be raised why we do not 
use the same term with reference to the Christians. The obvious 
answer is that so far as we know. there have been no Christian 
colonies as such in Kerala, no waves of Christian immigrants 
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coming and settling in the land. but only the coming of certain Saints 
and Apostles who preached the faith of Christ and converted the 
native population. On the other hand available evidence goes to 
prove that there was a large element of floating Moorish population 
in the land who for a long time monopolised and controlled the rich 
trade of the West Coast and ultimately settled down in theland. In 
tliis respect the original Christians stand on a footing quite different 
from thet of the Mohamedans. The former was mainly a native 
element, converted into a foreign religion ; but the latter mainly a 
foreign element with a foreign religion. 

In the same way then as the term Bauddha, applied to Buddhists, 
Christians and Mohamedans, has reference to a non-Hindu, and 
hence heterodox, religion; the term Mappila, applied to Jews, 
Christians and Mohamedans, has reference to their local profession, 
namely, trade ; the term Paranhi, originally applied to the Portuguese 
and later to all Europeans, has reference to the land whence they 
came ; so in the same way, the term Jondn or Jonaka— Y avasa or 
Yavanaka, applied to Mohamedan traders from Arabia, may have 
had original reference to their quick mode of conveyance—their 
coming and going in sailing ships. It is, indeed, possible this term 
might have ben used also with reference to the Romans and the 
Jews ; and if any references could be found in support of such usage, 
it will be an excellent corroboration of Prof. Horrwitz's view. But 
unfortunately no such reference is so far available. The version 
recorded by Mr. Francis is indeed in support of such a derivation. In 
any case the use of the term Jéndn or Jónaka in central Kerala 
even to-day to refer to Móhamedans may help the elucidation of the 
exact original significance of the term Y avana. 


K. R. PisHAROTI. 


SRIHARSA MISRA AND VIJAYASENA 


Sriharsa, the poet of the Natsadhiya, who was also a Védantist, 
is mentioned as ‘Harsa Miéra' in the Pasicadasí of Vidyáranya 
(Harsa-Misrádibhisiótu Khandanddau Susibsitáh ..., VI, 102). The 
poet's real name was, however, Sriharsa, and not Harsa,' but it is 
interesting to note that the title of ‘Misra’ is given herein to him. 





1 See Peterson's Introduction to the Subkdsitdvali, Bombay, 1886, p. 130. 
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In Varada Pandita’s commentary on the Khandana-khanda-khádya 
also, the same title is given to him, and he is called ' Srtharsa Miéra '.' 
Hira was the name, as we know from the colophon of the 
Naisadhiya, of the father of the poet, and Mámalla-Dévi, that of his 
mother. In Gévinda-Kavi’s commentary, entitled. Kévya-Pradipa, 
on the Kávya-Prakása of Mammata, the commentator, who in the 
beginning of his commentary describes himself as the first son of 
Sónamma or Sónó-Devi and Ké$ava, and consanguine brother of 
Rucikara-Kavi, bewails in a verse at the end of it, the death of a 
Sríharsa : 
Srtharsé tridivam gaté mayi manóhiné ca kah Sodhayé- 
-dairáéuddhamahó mahatsu vidhind bhárüh! yam-—árópitah 
‘He has passed into the sky, Sri-Harsha, who was first 
^ in all sitas, in age alone taking a second place, 
full of wisdom, lovelier than Cupid's self, and I am 
left lamenting ’. (Peterson's tr.). 


Prof. Peterson remarks on it, ‘The end of the Kávya-Pradipa 
has an interest of its own, as showing that the poet Rouchikara, of 
whom Govinda, his younger brother by another mother, speaks so 
lovingly, was no other than Sri-Harsha’.* ‘The Professor obviously 
takes this Sriharsa to be the celebrated poet of that name, 
with whom he identifies the poet Rucikara, the brother of Gévinda. 
But the grounds for the identification cannot be made out from the 
verses in the beginning and at the end of the commentary,! and if 
even the identity be maintained, there is no proof that Srtharsa, the 
son of Hira, is the same as Sríharsa, alias Rucikara, the son of 
Ké$ava. On the other hand, in the MAdhaviya Dháiwvriti is quoted 
a Hira-svamin,‘ who may be identical with the father of the poet of 
the Naisadhiya, and if so, it strongly goes against the above identifi- 
cation, as the two sons of a father giving out his name differently. 

Neither in his Naisadhiya nor in his Khandana-khanda-khádya, 
Sriharga himself discloses the name of the king of Kanyakubja, from 
whom he received an dsana and a pair of betel-leaves as a mark of 
honour shown to lis profound learning. That it was Jayacandra 


1 Triennial Catalogue of MSS. collected during the triennium 1919-20 to 1921-22 
ju wi d C C rM M CM DC M Sanskrit 

P. 4326. 

a E Report oe Hi aerch of Janaki MUSS CHAR genes ies TA Sa; 
p. 28. 
* See Descriptive Catalogue of Sanskrit MSS. in the Government Oriental 
Library, Madras, Vol. XXII, 1918, pp. 8620-22 ; also the N.S.P. ed. of the Kávya- 


* Descriptive Catalogue of the Sanskrit MSS. in the As. Soc. of Bengal, Part I, 
Grammar, by R. L. Mitra, p. 28. 
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(1170-1194) A.D.), son of Góvindcandra, is divulged in the Prabandha- 
kóga of RájaSékhara-Suri, 1348 A.D.,! and is corroborated by Candu 
Pandita in his commentary on the Naisadhi a, 1456 A.D. Rája- 
$ekhara also gives correctly the name of $ arsa’s father as Hira. 
But while in his account Sriharsa is made to be a native of Benares 
and to go from Benares to K4smira to get his Natsadhiya certified 
^v the K4smirian Panditas, Vidyápati of Mithila, in his Purusa- 
Partksé (under Medhávt-kathá in Ch. II), says that he lived in the 
Gauda-visaya, and from Gauda he e for Benares with the set 
purpose of ge his Nala-caritra (Natsadhiya) approved by the 
literati thereof. Gg ee works, we know, include a 'panegyric 
of a dynasty of kings of Gauda, under the title of Gaud—orv—ísa- 
kwla-prasasti, and in the second half of the twelfth century the 
dynasty that was reigning in Gauda was the Séna dynasty. Srtharsa, 
who thus appears to have written a panegyric of the Séna dynasty 
of Gauda, composed another prasasti, called Vijaya-prasasts. 
Gopindtha Ácárya evinces in his arsa-hydayé commentary on the 
N asadhtye that the pragasts was in praise of Vijayaséna, the lord of 
Gauda (Vijayasénandmné Gaudésvarasya prasasti....).* As 
Vijayaséna of Gauda ceased to rule in 1158 A.D., and Jayacandra 
of Kanauj and Benares came after him, it becomes indubious that 
riharsa, who outlived Vijayaséna, repaired from Gauda to the 
court of Jayacandra, which, on the one hand, is exactly in kee ing 
with the version of VidyApati, and, on the other, renders incredible 
all the details of the story of Rajagekhara Suri, except that the 
poet’s father’s name was Hira and that he was a contemporary of 
Jayacandra. 
The source of the theme of the Natsadhiya is the story of Nala 
and Damayanti as in the Vanaparvan of the Mahabharata (Ch. 53 f.). 
While in the great epic, Nala, the king of Nigádha, is the son of 
Viraséna, the dynasty of Vijayaséna, too, claims descent from 
Viraséna, who is celebrated in the Puranas (Paurdpibhih kathábhih 
patie euse gant Virasénasya vamse....). The inscriptions of the 
further assert that they belonged to the race (varksa) of Augadhi- 
nátha, ie. Candra or the Moon. Now, in the fifth canto of the 
N aisadhiya, the verse 124 runs as follows :— 
Avravid=atha Yamas=tam=ahrsiam 
Viraséna-kula-dipa tamas=tudm 
yat kimapy=abhibubhusats tat kits 
Candra-vamsa-vasaiéh sadrsanté. 
; JBBRAS, Vol X, pp. 32- 
See Dr. Bühler's letter in the 


Ancient Sant Dictus, ed, A; È- Cough Cal 878, 
I I 
- 3 Mitra's Notices of Sanskrit MSS., pom 
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In this description of Nala as * Viraséna-kula-dipa ' (the light - 
of the'race o Viraséna) and ' Candra-vam$a-vási ', which is equally 
applicable/to Vijayaséna, there seems to have been a covert allusion 

: to the king™ of ae Séna dynasty. Again, the laudation of the king 
of Gauda; amongst others, in the mouth of Bharati in the Sva ambara 
court of Damayanti, exten over five verses (vv., 94-95) in the 
eleventkr-canto of the Nassadhiya, is also highly significant. One of 
these verses (v. 96) runs thus :— 


Alingitah kamalavat-karaka-sivaydyam 

Syámah Sumeru-Sikhay —éva navah payédah 
Kandarpa nutddharia? -mandana-campaka sra- 
-g - dámaivad — afga-ruci-Kaficukitas-cakástwu. 


Damayanti herein is compared with the golden-hued summit 
of the Mt. Suméru, while the king of Gauda with the dark ($yáma) 
cloud. If we remember that Vijayaséna was a Karnátic by origiri, 
it at once brings home why the king of Gauda has been described as 
of dark complexion in the Naigadhiya. It is perhaps duc to these 
allusions to the king of his native land in the poem, that the poet 
has „eliminated from it all the tragic incidents connected with the 
life of Nala, subsequent to his marriage with Damayantt, as in the 
story of the Mahabharata. It also appears likely that by instituting 
& comparison between Vijayaséna and a ‘ Nisádha ', a term which 
denotes one of the low (hunting) castes among ‘the Hindus, notwith- 
standing that Nala himself is ot delineated as such either.in the 
Mah&ábhárata, or in the Natsadhtya, or anywhere else, the poet 
has made an insinuation as to the low caste in which the Séna kin: 
was born. In the Sékh-Subhódayá of Hal&áyudha Misra, we shoul 
remember in this connection, Vijayaséna has been represented as 
originally a ‘ wood-cutter '. 

Nant Nara Das GUPTA. 


THE ORIGIN OF THE LAKSMANASENA ERA 


The origin of the Laksmanasena Era abbreviated as La Sam is a 
matter of controversy among scholars. That it was counted at 
first from 1119-20 (October to October) is perhaps to be accepted after 
what Mr. K. TP. Jayaswal has written on the subject)  Kielhorn 


1 JBORS, Vol. XX, p. 20. 
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verified six dates of La Sam and came to the conclusion that they 
work out satisfactorily if the initial year was the KartikAdi Sudi I 
of the expired Saka year ro4r with the Amanta scheme of lunar 
fortnights--the 7th October, A.D. 1119 and it is supported by a 
statement of Abul Fazl in the Ákbarnámà.! But the initial year of 
La Sam as it is still used in the almanacs of Mithilà falls on the 
30th January, A.D. x108. Mr. P. N. Miára verified r2 dates and 
came to the conclusion that 4 dates work out satisfactorily with 
Kielhorn’s proposed epoch but 3 dates do not work out satisfactorily 
with Kielhorn's or Mithila almanac epochs while the remaining dates 
work out satisfactorily with the latter.* Mr. Jayaswal says that up to 
a certain period the dating was on the basis of the era commenci 
in 1119-20 A.D. but after the Muslim conquest of Tirhut the Fasli 
Era a lunar reckoning was promulgated at the time of Akbar. La 
Sam received from that time a lunar (instead of the earlier luni- 
solar) calculation and hence the difference in the initial year of the 
earlier dates and of the later dates. Mr. Jayaswal quotes a passage 
from a MS. in the possession of Pandit Gangi Nath Misra according 
to which a fixed figure is deducted from the current year to obtain 
Ta Sam, as well as fixed figures are deducted to obtain Saka and 
Vikram years. 

If the initial date of La Sam is thus settled, its origin is far from 
being so. Discussing the subject, Dr. H. C. Roy Chowdhury writes 
that its origin is to be sought in the Sena dynasty of Pithi and not 
in the Sena dynasty of Bengal because it was never used by the 
Senas of Bengal and its earliest use was confined to Bihar where 
there is epigraphic evidence of the existence of a line of Sena Kings 
who actually used the era. There are two epigraphs of Asokav: 
known as Bodh-Gayà inscriptions * and another of Jayasena found 
at Janibighà, a place close to Bodh-Gayà and the dates of these 
three epigraphs are expressed as follows :— 

I. Srimal-Lakhvana (Ksmana)-Senasya=atitya-rajye, S. 51. 
II. Srimal-Laksmanasenadevapidandm=atita-rajye, S. 74. 

III. Laksmanasensya=atita-rajya, S. 83. 

The uniform manner of the expression of these three dates in 
the records of two kings of Pithi shows that they refer clearly to the 
post-regnal year of a king or an era. Calculating these dates accord- 
ing to La Sam, says Dr. Roy Chowdhury, that the king whose reign 


, p. I. * JASB, 1926, 373. 
* Sir Asutosh Jubilee Volume, Orientalia, Pt. 2, p. 1. 
* Cunningham's Mahabodhi, p. 78, pl. XXVII A; and JASB, Vol. V, p. 658, 


XXX. 
5 JBORS, Vol. IV, 1918, p. 273. 
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was a thing of the past in the year 51 (=1170 A.D.) cannot be 
identified with Laksmanasena of Bengal who ruled in the last 
quarter of the twelfth century. Therefore he concludes, ‘If the 
founder of Laksmanasena Era was not identical with Laksmanasena 
of Bengal, he must have been the founder of the Sena dynasty of 
Pithi’. Curiously enough, Dr Roy Chowdhury does not mention 
any king of Pithi of the name of Laksmanasena. 

So far as we know, Tarandtha speaks of two Lavasenas.* 
Granting that Tür&ánátha's chronology and genealogy of the kings 
of Magadha and Bengal are faulty, it is to be noticed that Lavasena 
the predecessor of Buddhasena, Haritasena, and Pratitasena is con- 
temporaneous with the Muslim invasion of Bihar and Bengal and 
Tárànàtha places him after the Senas of Bengal. If it is to be 
accepted that this Lavasena was a king of Pithi and was the founder 
of La Sam in 1119 A.D., the recording of the epigraphs of the time 
of Jayasena (one of Sena Eines of Pithi) in the year 83 of this era 
and also of Asokavalla of -Gayá in the years 51 and 73 shows 
that Pithi was in ur eer of these kings from 1119 A.D. to 
the close of the twe century. As regards the correct location 
of Pithi, Mr. H. Panday who edited the Janibighà inscription writes. 
that ' our record proves that the sites of the village Jamibigha and 
also Bodh-Gaya were included in the country called Pithi. such, 
it appears to have been the name given to the southern portion of 
Wr AUS at least about this time, probably on account its association 
with Vajrasana '.* 

The history of Pithi is known in the rith and 12th centuries 
from contemporary records. It is known from the Sarnáth inscrip- 
tion of Kumáradevi* that Pithi was ruled by Vallabharaja and his 
son Devaraksita of the Chikkore family about the middle of the 
irth century. Devaraksita was defeated by Mathanadeva, maternal 
uncle of RamapSla. The Chief of Pithi who helped Rāmapăla in his 
Kaivarta war was Bhimayaáa. The Gayá stone inscription of 
Govindapàla * is dated in the 1232 V.E. —1175 A.D., that year being 
the ‘gatarajya chaturddoóa samvatsara’ of Govindapala. The 
affix Pala, the Buddhist title Paramasaugata and the title Gaudeswara 
raise a strong presumption that he belonged to the Pala dynasty. 
Whether Govindapala was a king of the Pala dynasty or not, the 
Gaya stone inscription clearly pore that he ruled in Gaya and in 
its vicinities about the mid of the twelfth century. R. D. 
Bannerjee assumes’ with a tolerable degree of certainty that 





* Ind. Ant., 1875, p. 366. > RS, 1918, p. 273. 
3 Ep. Ind., Vol. IX, pp. 324-27. * The Pülas of Bengal, Pl. XXVIII. 
5 Ibid., p. 109. 
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| Govindap&la ruled a portion, probably ot the eastern one, of Magadha. 
The Jayanagara Image inscription of Palapala* also goes to show 
that some portion of Magadha was under the rule of this king. The 
known-period of his reign is 35 years and he should be placed either 
before Govindapala or more probably after him. The evidences of 
the Ramacharita, Gayü stone inscription and the Jayanagara inscrip- 
tion tend to show that Magadha was in the 11th and 12th centuries 
under the possession of the Palas or under the kings whose names end 
in Pala. The Senas of Pithi could not ibly rule contem- 
poraneously in the same locality with the Palas. In all reasonable- 
ness, therefore, the Senas of Pithi should be placed towards the very 
close of rzth century or after that. This is in complete agreement 
with what we know from Tārānāth, according to whom Lavasena, 
the predecessor of Buddhasena, Haritasena, and Pratitasena, is 
contemporaneous with the Muslim invasion of Bihar and Bengal and 
the Tibetan historian placed him after the Senas of Bengal. Or 
even if it be granted that the Senas of Pithi ruled in the 12th century 
from 1119 A.D., it must be admitted they were local rulers, as the 
Gaya inscription of 1175 A.D. shows the control of Govindapala over 
Pithi. ‘Therefore these local chiefs of Pithi should date their records 
in the era associated with Laksmanasena of .Bengal to whom, 
it does not appear, they were in any way subordinate. 

Four inscriptions of Asokavalla have come to tet and R. D. 
Bannerjee has shown that the Asokavallas of the four epigraphs 
are identical! The inscription in the walls of the Surya temple 
near Visnupada at Gaya is dated in the year 1813 of the Nirvana 
Era. Fleet has shown that this date agrees well with Wednesday, 
Ist October, A.D. 1270." It has been pointed out by Dr. R. C. 
Majumder that there are reasons to believe that Asokavalla 
flourished about 1270 A.D., naturally the dates in the Bodh-Gaya 
inscriptions (and also Janibigha inscription) would be taken as 
counted from the cessation of the reign of Laksmanasena, that event 
itself being placed towards the end of the twelfth century and atite 
rüjye s. 51 may easily be taken to mean that 50 or 51 years had 
elapsed since atitarajya or the cessation of the reign.‘ It is quite 
natural that the Hindus or Buddhists were unwilling to refer to the 
pravardhamünavijaya-rájya of the Muslims who were alien in culture 
and newcomers and who of late destroyed their temples or 
monasteries. ‘Therefore the records of this time were dated by 
referring to the expired years of an Indian King. 

Now the question is who is Lakgmanasena from whose cessation 





1 JBORS, pp. 489ft. * JASB, 1913, pp. 27111. 
* JRAS 1909, pp. 323f. * JASB, 1921, p. 13. 
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or fall these records were dated? Is he the famous Lakgmanasena 
of Bengal or Lavasena of Tardnatha, predecessor of Buddhasena ? 
The existence of Lavasena rests on the sole authority of 
Tārānātha. It is not known where he actually ruled and what was 
his relation with Buddhasena. An era is generally associated with 
the name of a great king. Traditions from different sources associate 
this era with the Sena dynasty of Bengal. According to Taranatha * 
it was counted from the time of Hemantasena and Abul Fazl* 
associates with Laksmanasena of Bengal. That Laksmanasena was 
a great king and his fame spread far and wide is evident from his 
own records and from the testimony of Minhaj who says that Rai 
Laksmania was a great Rai. A MS. of Visgu Purana written by 
Paksadhara Misra is dated in the past year 345 of the king 
Laksmanasena of Gauda.* So far as we know, the Senas of Pithi 
were never called kings of Gauda and perhaps they cannot be called so. 
If this era is to be associated with a King of Bengal, it is 
perhaps better to do so with the king whose name and whose stamp 
of personality it perhaps bears. It cannot be maintained that 
Laksmanasena of Bengal started a new era in 1119 A.D.‘, commem- 
orating his accession because the evidences of Danasigara, Adbhuta- 
, Suduktikerpamrita, and Tabakti-Nasiri are conclusive on this 
point. No record dated distinctly in La Sam (as opposed to atita- 
rajye, vinasta-rajye, etc.) can be placed in the tw century. The 
earliest known document dated in this era is the colophon of a MS. 
belonging to the Darbar Library of Nepala and the date is La Sam 91 
Chaitra Vadi Gurau— A.D, 1210. Is it then improbable that this era 
became current after the death of Laksmanasena? We have got at 
least one instance of an era of this period which was associated with 
the name of a king after his dea The Vallali San or Parganati 
San was current in Bengal even less than two hundred years ago. 
After a careful examination of all available data, Dr. N. K. Bhattasali* 
has come to the conclusion that it began on the 28th September, 
A.D. 1202. It is significant that in two records this era 1s clearly 
called Vallali San. In any case, Vallálasena's rule cannot be pushed 
so late as 1202 A.D. Vallálasena has a unique place in the social 





? JASB, 19905, p. 48. 3 Ind. Ant., 1890, p. I. 
* JASB, 1926, p. 373. Referred to by Mr. P. N. Misra. 
4 


Chandi Image Inscri was in La Sam. Mr. N. G. Majumdar who also 
maintained that : started this era (Ind. Ant., 1919, p. 171) 


admits 
that ‘ it is by no means, the only conclusion deducible from the expression Stimal- 


Laksmanasenadevasya 
the king without necessarily having any reference to the era started by him 
5 Ind. Ant., 1923, pp. 314ff. 
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history, of Bengal and the popular imagination has perhaps associated. 
this era with his name which in all probability marks the fall or 
termination of Laksmanasena’s rule. Laksmanasena was undoubted- 
ly one of the last great Hindu Kings of northern India and the Senas 
of Bengal had got important political relations with Bihar. It is 
not uníair to infer that the people of Bihar dated their records by 
associating them with a great du King with whom they had got 
some connection. The erection of pillars of victory at Kadi and 
Allahabad~ that Laksmanasena had some hold over Bihar 
too. They did not find it difficult to make the year 1119 A.D. 
as the initial year of this era. This may be the date when the 
Senas under Vijayasena for the first time came into conflict with 
Nànyadeva of Mithila or more probably the date of birth of 
Laksmanasena. Minhaj says that Laksmanasena was in his eightieth 
year at the time of Baktyar’s invasion of Bengal. Laksmanasena 
did not possibly rule for 80 years but might have been 80 years old 


at that time. PRAMODE Lat, PAUL. 


PATANJALI AND THE SAKAS 


The discussion of the well-known gloss of Patafijali on the 
Sudra aniravasita by Professor Bhandarkar and Dr. Sten Konow in 
the Indian Culture (I, 275; II, 189) is highly instructive. ButI 
venture to differ from them. Both admit that Patafijali must be 
placed between 104 and 148 B.C., and are confronted with inextric- 
able difficulties. 

Professor Bhandarkar believes that the Sakas had already at 
that time established their power in the north-west portion of India : 
but Sten Konow rightly remarks that this conclusion goes against 
everything which we thought was established. Sten Konow believes 
that Patañjali refers to Sakas not yet established in India, ‘ only 
known as a foreign tribe, in some way connected with the Yavanas, 
and it is a priori likely that these Vavanas were the Greek chiefs 
of Bactria'. But, during the first part of the 2nd century B.C., 
Greek prínces were ruling in India ; and it is difficult to admit that 
the members of a tribe only known by name have been looked upon 
as Sudras aniravasitas. 

The right conclusion (I venture to say) is the gloss of Patafijali 
which is a strong argument against the generally admitted date of the 
author of the Mahabhüsya. See L'Inde aux temps des Mauryas, 
pp. 199—202 (Date de Patafijali), Paris, 1930. 


Lovs DE LA VALLÉE POUSSIN. 
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ARJUNA MISRA 


! 

We offer our best thanks ‘to Mr. Gode of the Bhandarkar 
Oriental Research Institute, Poona, for supplementing our informa- 
tion about Arjuna Misra, to arrive at a date for him.* 

Relying on the kwajis of the Varendra Brahmans, we assigned 
Arjuna Migra to c. 1297 A.D. This has not satisfied Mr. Gode. Heis 
rather sceptic about the reliability of these genealogies. He thinks 
it more probable that Satya Khan, the patron of Arjuna Misra, 
is identical with Satya Khan, the patron of Govardhana Pathaka, 
who compiled the Purana-sarvasva, in Saka 1396 (1474 A.D.). For 
ready reference, we are quoting below the colophon of the MS. of 
the Purána-sarvasva :— 


“gag ua anni aaaf antes ra- 


ata warst wart Darme WWW n 
xfa ware sand WA Wed: voe " 


Our suggested readings of the three missing syllables, in the 
second line of the second verse, are given within brackets. Śri, 
placed immediately before Khan-anksia in that line, cannot be 
placed there, as it spoils the metre. So we have shifted its place. 

Mr. Gode writes :— The last two lines of the znd verse of the 
colophon state that Govardhana’s patron got the title from one 
Capper’ (wa starnfga Serat wan). He further 
conjectures :—' The expression “sftquararar” has possibly a refer- 
ence to a Muhammedan king of Bengal belonging to the House of 
Raja Kans that came into power in A.D. 1400, in which year Raja 
Khan, Zamindar of Bhaturiah dethroned and killed Shamsu-d-Din 





1 Indian Culture, Vol. II. pp. 141-146. 
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Ilyas Shah and ed his son (?) Shtabu-d-Din on the throne of 
I wonder if the expression “mamam” contains any 
Ree to ' Shiabu Rajakdns’ (37a) being a Sanskritized form for 
None of these seems to us to be tenable for the following 
reasons :— 

p The king was the fountain source of all honours, so how 
could a Subharájakhána, himself a holder of the title of Khan, 
could confer the same on another? Does it not sound novel? 
Further, we are afraid, this interpretation is not supported by the. 
context. i ' 

(2) There is no room for thinki that amaa is a 
Sanskritized form for Shtabu Rajakans. e kulajts of the Bengal 
Brahmans and the Kayasthas bear testimony to the fact that during 
the Pathan period, the title of Subharajakhana was held by many of 
them. There was a Suhbarájakhàna among the Vandyaghafis 
(modern Vandyopadhyaya or Banerji) of Rádhi Brahmans. A-mela 
of these Brahmans was named after him. Among the Vürendra 
Brahmans, again, there is an avasáda (a social stigma) called Subha- 
rüjakháni. At least four persons of different families of the Bangaja 
Kayasthas held the title of Subharájakhàna. 

(3) The son of Raja Kans or GaneSa (not Raja Khan) was 
Jadu, who became king under the Muhammedan name of Jalaluddin 
Muhammad Shah. 


(4) The house of Raja Kans ruled from 1410 to 1442 AD." 
The year 1474 A.D., when the Purāna-sarvasva is said to have 
compiled, falls in the reign of Ruknuddin Barbak Shah (1459-74), or 
his successor Shamsuddin Vüsuf Shah (1474-81 A.D.).* 


As regards the interpretation of the colophon, we differ from 
i Gode on some points, What we understand from it is given 

elow :— 

(i) The first verse says that one Satyakhān had the Purēna- 
sarvasva compiled by several Pandits, in the Saka year *rasa-nava 
hutabhuk-camdra- samkhya’. 

(2) From the second verse we learn that this Satyakhan 
obtained prosperity through the favours of ‘ Srimad-Gaudamahi- 
mahipai-pati. At first he was simply a Khan, which was added to 
his name of Satya. Afterwards through his merits, he won the 
title of Sri-Subharajakhana.* 


1 Memoirs of Gaur and Pandua, p. 189. * Ibid., p. 190. 

* It would not be out of place to say a few words about the procedure followed 
by the Muhammadans in conferring titles. Irvine says:—' The system of entitla- 
ture was most elaborate and based on strict rule..... a man would begin by 
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(3) The third verse and the last line say that the Purdna- 
sarvasva, which was the chief work of renown of Satyakhün, was 
copied with care by Govardhana Pathaka, in the Saka year 1677. 


The date chronogram and ‘ Srimad-Gaudamahi-mahtpati-pati s 
nave been left untranslated intentionally, as we are not sure of 
their true interpretation Mr. Gode has given two alternative 
interpretations of ‘Gaudamahi-mahipati-pati’ He writes :— If the 
compound is dissolved as *ZtgerdterWiufen ux uf” it will mean only 
the king of Bengal. If it is dissolved as ZhgewWtedw wfm it 
will mean ‘ the Lord o. the king of Bengal ' and in that case we shall 
have to suppose that the expression has a reference to the sovereign 
ruler to whom tne king of Bengal owed allegiance ’. 

The first interpretation seems to us rather far-fetched, so we are 
in favour of Mr. Gode's second interpretation. According to which 


the axteer wie Wtufa must be some Emperor of Delhi. In that case 
Satyakhan has to be pushed some time before 1338 A.D., when 
Bengal became independent under Sultan Fakhruddin Mubarak 
Shah, or some time after 1576 A.D., when Bengal was finally annexed 
by Emperor Akbar.? 

' Huta-bhuk’ in the date chronogram has been interpreted as 
3'. This no doubt is the general practice, but in the present 
case, it is inconsistent as shown above. Let us see if it is’ ible 
of some other interpretation. It means ‘fire’. As god of fire it 
represents ‘1’, but as sacrificial fires, it may mean either ‘3’, ‘5’ 
(paficagnt) or ‘6’ (see Sabdakalpadruma). ‘5’ or ‘6’ is not possible, 
as it brings the time to the Moghul period, when the title of Khan 
had ceased to be conferred on the Hindus. Blochmann says :— 
* There is no case on record that the title of Khan was ever conferred 
on a Hindu, though many assumed it or made it parts of their names’.? 
The titles were not self-assumed in the case of Satyakhan is clearly 
stated in the colophon. The self-assumed titles, referred to 
by Blochmann, are not strictly speaking titles, but hereditary 


becoming a Khün or Lord (added to his own name). After that, he might receive 
xine supposed to be appropriate to his qualities, coupled with the word Khan, 
such as Ikhlas Khan, Lord Sincerety;..... these titles were never given quite at 
random, nor were they self-adopted. (Army of the Indian Moghuls, pp. 28-6). 
Irvine here speaks of the Moghul system, there is reason to think that the 

Pathins followed the same procedure, with the exception that they conferred the 
title of Khan on Hindus and Muhammadans alike, while the Moghuls reserved it 
for the latter only. It appears that ' Satyakhan ' could be of the either variety, 
while Subharájakhana bel undoubtably, to the second variety. 

1 Memoirs of Gaur and Pandua, pp. 189 and 19o. 

3 I.A., Vol. I, p. 261. 
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surnames, which even now are used by some Bengal families, whose 
some distant forefathers had borne that as title. We have already 
seen that ‘3’ is not satisfactory. Now there remains only ‘1’. 
According to this, the chronogram yields Saka 1196=1274 A.D., 
when Ghy4suddin Balban was the reigning monarch of Delhi. This 
date is 23 years earlier than the date assigned to Arjuna Misra by 
us. We shall see that this difference is negligible in consideration 
of 25 generations. 
the above explanation of the chronogram is accepted, ther 
it comes within possibility to identify Satyakhan with Satyakhàn 
Subharajakhin. But it is rather uncommon, so we shall have tc 
look for some other Satyakh&n as the patron of Arjuna Misra. There 
is no inherent improbability: to think that there were more than one 
Satyakhan. We find that the Hindu Zamindars of Bengal, almost as 
a rule, encouraged Brahmans and Pandits, by granting them rent- 
free lands. So there was nothing improbable that more than one 
Satyakhàn were patrons of the learned. Since writing our note 
on Arjuna Misra in this Journal, we have been able to trace a 
Satyakhàn among the Varendra Brahmans. He belonged to the 
Maitra family. His genealogy is given below :— 
I. Susena; 2. son, Brahmanya Ojhà; 3. son, Daksa 
4. son, Pitàmvara; 5. son, Santanu ; 6. son 
Hiranyagarbha; 7. son, Bhigarbha; 8. son 


rekha; 11. son, Sandaikya Ojhà ; 12. son, Maitai 
I3. son, Sthira; 14. son, Dauyücürya; 15. son 
Mahanidhi Acdrya; 16. son, Brhaspati; 17. son 
Kupa ;18. son, Narasithha ; I9. son, Hibgai Nefigata 
20. son, Khátuyai; 21. son, Afigani; 22. son 
Bhagavana; 23. son, Daivaki; 24. son; Ramé 
Pathaka ; 25. son, Yadunandana Bha(tta); 26. son 
Murari, Satyakhan.” 


Bhatta Narayana, woe forefather of Arjuna Mire, and Susena 
the forefather of Satyakhán, are two of the five Brahmans, whc 
according to the tradition, are said to have come to Gauda. at the 
invitation of king Adisfira. So Bhatta Narayana and Susena were 
contemporaries. In our previous note, we have shown that Arjune 
Miára was 25th in descent from Bhatta Nariyana. Now we finc 
that Satyakhin was 26th in descent from Susena. Accordingly 
Satyakhán becomes a junior contemporary of Arjuna Mi$ra. Jn al 
probability this Satyakhàn was the patron of Arjuna Misra. 


1 Ind. Cul., Vol. I, pp. 704-6. 3 Kulastétradipika, pp. 37 & 111-2. 
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We have yet another evidence, which goes to show that Arjuna 
Miśra lived in the latter-half of the thirteenth century. According 
to the Varendra-kulapaft, Adigafii Ojh&, son of Bhatta Narayana, 
obtained the gift of a village named Dhámasára, from king 
Dharmapala. It says :— 


“ara sipusiuem uersum frag 
aeranta qrargererast ny | 
ward fuu sence ahaa Grea 
mi mg Art qupcequ unecqp Tere a" 


We have shown elsewhere,’ that king Dharmapala ascended the 
throne in 76x A.D. In our previous note on Arjuna Miéra, in this 
Journal, we have shown that the date of Madanapála's grant was 
C. 1147 A.D. This date cannot be pushed either way much further. 
This Vate$vara was 18th in descent from Adigāñi Ojha. These 
eighteen generations covered (1147-761=) 386 years, which gives 
an average of 22.7 years per generation. Arjuna Misra was 24th 
in descent from hajeani Ojhà. So according to this calculation 
Miára's time comes to (22.7X23+761=) 1283 A.D., ie. 14 years 
earlier than the date, we arrived at in our previous note, and 9 years 
later than the date of the Puradna-sarvasva, as shown above. 

Mr. Kane has shown that Sarvajfianàráyaga flourished between 
IIOO and 1300 A.D. We have also said in our previous note that 
Sarvajnaaáráyana cannot be later than the thirteenth century. So 
Mr. Kane's finding does not go against ours. Further our date of 
Arjuna Misra is supported by three. different evidences. Taking 
all these into consideration, we think that our finding may be taken 
as a tentative one, until something positive is found against it. 


JOGENDRA CHANDRA GHOSH. 


A NOTE ON SALMALIMATPURA 
(Mentioned in the Khaddvada Rock Inscription, 1541 V.S.) 


Thanks of antiquarians are due to Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar for 
ringing to light the Khadavada rock inscription of Gydsa Sáb 


1 L.H.Q., Vol. XX, p. 489. 
2 J.B.B.R.A.S., Vol. XXIII (1908), pp. 8 ff. 
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dated 1541 V.S., which has illumined an otherwise dark portion o! 
the history of the Mussulman Sultans of Malwa. In tbe 31st verse 
of the inscription! reference is made to a Salmalimatpura, where 
a tank is said to have been excavated by Bahari, the Saka leader 
This note aims at an attempt to identify this place, as it is expected 
to bring to light some facts ing on the history of the same period 

- From the occurrence of its name in the inscription, and from 
the account preserved therein, this place is to be looked for some 
where in the neighbourhood of Khadávadà, the find-spot of the 
inscription ; but no place bearing this name is to be found in tha! 
locality. Still, when we consider that the inscription embodies ir 
it piace names after Sanskritizing them all, it is not preposterous 
to suppose that Salmalimatpura is one of such names. Conse 
quently we are reduced to the consideration of local forms, anc 
our business is to find out such a place as would tally in descriptior 
and similarity of name with Salmalimatpura. 

The Chandvàásá pargana of the R&mpurà district lies betweer 
‘24° 6’ and 24° 25’ N., and 75° 25 cue 39’ E. It contains as 

y as eighteen tanks of some size." this pargana is situatec 
in close contiguity of Khadavada, the headquarters of Bahari, some 
of these tanks may be supposed to have been excavated by him anc 
the tank mentioned above may be one of them. Now, we notia 
that one of these tanks, and a fairly big one, is situated abou 
three miles to the south-east of Khadàvadà. This tank is clos 
to the village of Semrol (Semlor), which also bears the name Senilia 
evidently similar to the Salmalimatpura of the inscription. 

Not more than four miles to the north of Khadaoda ther 
is another vi known as Shemli. Its being so close to the head 
quarters of B i and the resemblance between the two name 
may lead one to presume its identity with the place in question 
Mr. Rameshvar Oza * upholds this view probably for the same reason 
But all other evidences go against this. In the first place, ther 
exists no tank in the vicinity of this village, nor is there even th 
slightest sign of its having possessed one in the past. Secondly 
this view appears untenable when we consider the historical event 
recorded in the inscription. Even a cursory perusal of the inscrip 
tion makes it obvious that the Sultan’s territory in the oda 
district was bounded by the Chambal on the west. The land o: 
the other side of the river in the same district was then held by th 
Chandravats, a branch of the Udaipur Sisodias, with the town o 





1 Ibid., pp. xo, 14. 
23 Luerd, adore State Gaxetteer, p. 245. 
* Nagari Pracharisi Patrika (Hindi), XII, i, p. 45. 
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Ràmpuràá as their stronghold.’ Thus this river served as a boundary 
line between the two territories and prevented Bahari from obtaining 
a permanent footing on the other side. Internal evidence may 
be adduced to substantiate this view. Now, since the village of 
Shemli stands on the land opposite to Khaddoda, it may be said 
to have been then included within the possessions of the Chan- 
drávats. Under such circumstances Bahari could not have thought 
of excavating a tank there. ‘Thus this village is different from 

alimatpura mentioned in the inscription. 

The inscription also records the excavation of another tank 
by Bahari to the north of the one mentioned above. Now, exactly 
to the north of the tank iu the Chandvasi pargana, mentioned 
before, there still exists another tank close to the ruins of a village, 
popularly known as Malkànà. The distance between these two 
tanks is less than a mile. Thus the conclusion is inevitable that 
the tank at Malkàána, together with the one mentioned above, are 
the same as excavated by Bahari and so poetically described in the 
inscription. 

No other place seems to answer all these requirements, and 
the only conclusion we can arrive at is that Sàlmalimatpura is the 
Sauskritized form of the name of the modern village of Semrol in 
the Chandvāsă pargana. 

HARIHAR V. TRIVEDI. 


APROPOS THE APOCRYPHAL BRAHMA-PURANA 


In his most interesting paper ‘ The apocryphal Brahma-Purana 
(see Indian Culture, Octo 1935, pp. 235 ff) Mr. Rajendra 
Chandra Hazra has proved that the present Brahma-Purána is not 
the original Mahapurana but merely an Upapurana consisting 
mainly of chapters ‘ borrowed from other sources such as the Visnu- 
Purina, Markandeya-Purina, Vaya-Purana, and Harivam$a'; and 
REGEN in his list of the chapters not thus borrowed he meutions 
the final chapters from 235 to the end (235-245), he further adds 
on these: ' Chapters 235 to end on Sámkhya and Yoga were un- 
doubtedly drawn from some older source. In some MSS. of the 
present Brahma these chapters are not found at all’ My suspicion 
also concerning these chapters was roused some time ago, and I suc- 
ceeded in identifying them as follows with portions of the Santi_ 


1 Luard, Indore Stats Gaxelteer, pp. 44 and 242. 
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Parvan of the Mahābhārata (C.=Calcutta edition of 1834 ff.; 
B.— Bombay edition of Saka 1875) : 


235=C. 239, 240 ; B. 240, 241. 

236 — C. 241, 246, 247, 248 ; B. 242, 247, 248. 

237 —C. 249, 250, 275 ; B. 249, 250, 274. 

238=C. 302 ; B. 300. 

239=C. 303 ; B. 30r. 

240=C. 304 ; B. 302. 

241 —C. 305, 306 ; B. 303, 304. 

242 —C. 307, 308 ; B. 305, 306. 

243=C. 309 ; B. 307. 

244=C. 310 ; B. 308. 

There remains the concluding chapter which may, after all, be the 
work of the compiler. 

These chapters are in the Brahma-Puràna a single dialogue 
between the Munis and Vyisa, whereas in the Sànti-Parvan we End 
instead Suka and Vyasa, Suka and Bhisma, and Vudhisthira and 
Bhisma. ‘This explains the omission, in the Purana, of stanzas 4 
and 5 of Santi-Parvan 304 (B. 302), as these refer to the death 
of Bhisma who (and not Vyasa) is addressed there. Many readings 
also of the Purana disagree with those of the Santi-Parvan, and at 
least a selection of these will have to be registered in the critical 


edition of the great epic. 
F. Orro SCHRADER. 


BODH-GAYA PLAQUE 


I am really very sorry that in dealing with the well-known 
Bodh-Gayà Plaque (Gaya and Buddha-Gaya, Vol. II, Bk. II; 
Indian Culture, Vol. I, No. 2) I could not help seriously doubting 
its genuineness. But I am still more sorry that some of the younger 
scholars in India have misunderstood my position. Nothing could 
be more distant from my intention than basing my whole or main 
argument on the figure of a venerable gentleman with a European 
hat on his head appearing in the plaque. The figure which is repro- 
duced in a somewhat enlarged form and left to speak for itself was 
made use of only as an additional proof in support of the main 
argument involving a riddle, hard to solve: 

If the Kharosthi inscription of the Plaque be a record ot the 
pre-Kaniska age, the design of a high-towered temple with the inner 
stone railing, the gateway, the outer brick wall, and the rest of 





A portion of Bodh-Gay4 Plaque 
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details that are in keeping with the later description of things 
at Bodh-Gaya in the Si-Vu-Ki of Hwen Thsang and far beyond the 
dream of Fa Tsien, the earlier Chinese pilgrim, is an impossibility. 

If, on the other hand, the design of such a temple with such 
details became possible at a date after the visit of Hwen Thsang, or 
after the construction of the Bodh-Gayà temple, the occurrence 
of a Kharosthi inscription, the paleography of which points to a 
pre-Kaniska age, becomes an impossibility. 

A monolith of Asoka bearing the figure of a standing elephant 
on its capital prominently appears before the high-towered temple, 
with its position just outside the inner stone-railing, while neither 
Fa Tsien nor Hwen Thsang noticed any such monolith anywhere in 
the temple compound when they had visited the sacred area. The 
idea of such a monolith must have been obtained from the Barhut 
bas-relief, representing a scene of enlightenment of Buddha S&kya- 
muni. Even here the imitation may have proceeded on a wrong 
reading of the Barhut sculpture prominent with the upper portion 
of the monolith, while its base is embedded iu the lower panel 
representing either a scene of supplication by the gods and angels 
to the isattva urging him to be reborn on the earth, or, at 
least, a scene of defeat of Mara. 

i know, of course, that the Plaque bears the hall-mark of a 
‘ Patna Special.’ 

B. M. BARUA. 


UPANISA-UPANISAD 


In dealing with the Pali word Uf$anisa, the authors of the 
Pali-English Dictionary, published by the Pali Text Society, had 
no decisive Pal passage before them to justify its equation with 
the Vedic Upanssat or Upanisad. In their opinion, #panssa, ‘if 
aqual to Vedic upanigad (upa--ni--sad) ’, is nothing but ‘a contract- 
ed form of #pansss@ya’. They might have obtained a more definite 
result if they had started the discussion from a different standpoint. 
The verbal correspondence between the two forms, #panisd and 
upanisat, is at once suggested by the fact that both are alike in 
feminine gender. As a feminine form, the Pali upanisa occurs, first, 
in a gáthà of the Dhammapada, aad, secondly, in a passage of the 
Vinaya Parivara-patha. In the Dhammapada güthà No. 75 (Bala- 
vagga): añña  labhüpanisa, afa nibbdna-gamint, the word 
upanisa, as rightlf explained in the Commentary, means fafipadá 
(path, way). The passage which really decides the issue is one met 
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with in the Vinaya Pitaka, V., p. 164, and also in the Visuddhi- 
magga, p. I3, and it reads— 

Etadalthà kathà, etadattha mantand, etadattha upanisa, etadattham 
sotavadhinam, yad idam anupada ctttassa vimokkho ti. 


Here the intended meaning of the word upanisd is sought to 
be brought out by three other words: hatha (discourse), mantanā 
(deliberation), and sotavadhdnam (hearing with rapt attention). 

To a similar effect, the valedictory address in the Taittiriya 
Upanisad, I. 11, closes with the words—Esa ddesah, esa upadesah, 
esa vedopanssat, etad anuSdsanam evam updsitavyam, evamu castad 
upasyam. 

Here the meaning of the word upanisat or vedopanisat is sought 
to bé brought out by such words as ádeía (command), upadesa 
(advice), anusasana (instruction), and evam updsitavya (mode of 
approach, rule of conduct). 

Comparing the two texts, one quoted from the Parivara-patha 
and the other from the Taittiriya Upanisad, one can easily deduce 
that upanisa is nothing but a Pali equivalent of the Vedic upanisat 
or upanisad. 

B. M. BARUA. 


. AMRITAM 


I doubt very much the correctness of the derivation or 
the old Vedic word Ampitam as has been given by the scholars. I 
need hardly point out that the negative indicating a and mrita 
which means ' dead,' give us a word, adjective in form, to indicate 
that the substance it qualifies is not dead. No doubt, the word 
could be converted into noun form, but to make it convey the 
meauing that the substance indicated by the word causes or 
confers immortality, a bit round about grammatical process has 
to be followed. I venture to spggest for following reasons that 
the word amyitam has been formed by joining together the Vedic 
words am and yitam for signifying directly in the noun form 
the meaning it possesses, even though the term 'ambrosia' in 
Greek is in my way where the first syllable is negative-indicating. 
If my following reasons for suggesting the proposed new derivation 
be considered good it will be easy for me to show that it could not 
be impossible at a comparatively later time to take the initial a 
as negative-indicating particle both by the Aryans of India and 
those of Greece to trace the origin of the word. 
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No special discussion is needed for the word riam, since it 
means undoubtedly ' fixed or settled order,’ or ‘ undying divine law’. 
What is needed is to show that the Vedic word am which was being 
often reduced to ama, signified ‘a drinkable liquid substance,’ 
poweful in effect, so that the karmadharaya compound amysiam 
could directly indicate the substance having power to confer 
immortality. Améatram (like pätram with the same tra suffix) is 
a drinking vessel in the Vedas. I should also point out that in 
the Vedas there is also the use of am to convey the idea of render- 
ing firm. I think that because am always conveyed the idea of 
a liquid substance, the word ambu could be coined to signify 
‘water’; I suspect that by losing sight of the early time meaning 
of am such a new root as amb to go was thought out for ambu 
in the lexicon of later days. I am of opinion that the word ambara 
became a synonym of sky, for the water or am pours down from 
the sky ; the definite idea of pouring down is in the root vri imhed- 
ded in the word. 

I have set out what I could urge in support of my proposition ; 
still I feel inclined to draw the attention of the scholars to two 
more words which seem to be connected with am or ama. Ama, 
the new moon day, has always been believed in India to be the tithi 
when atmospheric humidity greatly prevails; it is not unlikely, 
therefore, that this word comes out of am or ama. 'The next word 
I refer to is dma which appears to me to be the augmented form of 
ama. Raw or unripe is, as we all know, the meaning of the term ; 
that a green fruit or a piece of raw flesh is characterised by its 
juiciness is well known. If the meaning I have assigned to am 
or ama be accepted as correct, these two words, amd and ama, may 
very easily be set down in a connected series with the word am 


or ama. 
B. C. MAZUMDAR. 


VRSALA 


The political condition of north-western India after the 
departure of Alexander from the country is depicted in three 
different sources consisting of Greek, Pali and Sanskrit writings. 
The Greek account, embodied in a passage of Justin, to which 
Dr. H. C. Raychaudhuri was the first to draw the attention of 
scholars, is the earliest and hence the more reliable. As between the 
Sanskrit and Pafi records, there is a vital difference between the 
Puranas and the Mahavarhsa regarding the caste of the Mauryas. 
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The Puranas say that after the Nandas the kings will all be of Südra 
origin! The Mahávarhsa, on the other hand, informs us that 
Candragupta of the Moriyas, a Ksatriya clan, will become ki 
through the machinations of a Brahman named Canakya.* As 
the two accounts agree substantially in everything except this point, 
the question naturally arises whether the Mauryas were Südras 
or Ksatriyas. So far as the Pali works are concerned, the Moriyas 
are always called a Ksatriya clan. In the Mahdparinsbbana Sutta? 
the Moriyas of Pipphalivana are said to belong to the Ksatriya 
community as much as Buddha himself. Most of the Brahmanical 
writings relegate the Mauryas to the rank of the Südras. And they 
take their stand upon some old authority according to which 
the word Vrsala has been frequently used as an epithet of Candra- 
gupta. Vi$àkhadatta, e.g., in his drama called Mudvdraksasa, has 
given a scene depicting the accession of Candragupta to the throne 
of the Nandas. Kautilya has here been made to address Candragupta 
as Vrsala several times. It is strange that Kautilya, a minister 
as he was, should address the king as Vrsala (if it meant a Sidra) 
repeatedly in an open conversation. It is true that it was mainly 
through the efforts of Kautilya that Candragupta secured the 
throne. But what could Kautilya gain by constantly reminding the 
king of his lower social status, if Vrsala at all implied it in that 
early period? Such an action is incongruous with the position 
of Kautilya, and badly befits Visakhadatta as a dramatist.‘ Sus- 
picion naturally arises that like many other words, which sometimes 
have assumed absolutely different meanings in course of time, Vrsala 
did not mean a Sidra, at least in, that early period. In the 
Manusmyti*® clans and tribes like the Sakas, Vavanas, etc., are 
mentioned, and it is further said of them that originally they 
were Ksatriyas but subsequently became Vrsalas for showing dis- 
respect towards Brahmans. There cannot be any doubt that the 
Samhita is pre-eminently a Brahmanic composition, and throughout 
the book the Brahmans are placed on a higher level. We have 
such a statement as ‘The Ksatriyas prosper not without the 
Bráhmanas'. It is natural that any one showing disrespect towards 
the Brahmans or their religion shall be looked down upon by 
the orthodox writers. Besides, if Vrsala meant the same asa 
Stidra, it is inexplicable why Manu should use the word Südra 
separately in many vérses. In the Mahabhásya of Patafijali, a work 

1 Pargiter, P.T., p. 26-8. 3 Geiger, p. 30. * S.B.E., Vol. XI, p. 134. 

* That such a was remote from the mind of Visakhadatta is proved 
by Dr of Act III of the Mudraraksasa where Vrsaléna is associated with urséna 
f 

5 X. 43, 10. 
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which is contemporaneous with at least a part of the Manusmrit, 
the word Vrsala occurs as many as fifteen times. But nowhere can 
we say that the reference is distinctly to a Sidra jūti. On the other 
hand, if anything can be deduced from these copious imstances 
of the use of the word Vysala, it is that from a religious point 
of view the orthodox Brahman looked upon a Vrsala with 
opprobrium. 

Kautilya,! in his ArthaSdstra, has prescribed a fine of 100 panas 
for those who would invite Sakyas, Ajivikas and other Vrsala- 
pravarjitas to dinner. It is well-known that the major portion 
of the recruits gained by the as were Ksatriyas and even 
‘Brahmans. Vrsala can hardly, therefore, denote a Sàdra, at least 
in this case. As we have said before, Vrsala would rather denote a 
person who neither performed Brahmanic rites nor respected the 
priests who championed the orthodox religion. It may (^ pointed 
out that the word Vrsala occurs in a versein the Rig-Veda.* Ifear, 
however, that the meaning is not quite clear as the whole verse 
is very cryptic. It is a gambling hymn, and the gambler is derided 
as he cannot partake in the worship of the fire which burns by 
his side. In the main, the passage bears out our contention that a 
person of any caste whatsoever could become a Vrsala, and from a 
religious point of view it had a bad odour to a Brahman. There is 
a passage in the commentary of Medhatithi on Manu which is 
of great importance in this respect, and this passage seems to have 
escaped the attention of scholars up till now. In his gloss upon 
Manu viii. 16, Medhatithi says: mtthyd-darst brahmana éva vrsal- 
sabdéna grahitavya tti’ He, being the earliest commentator on 
Manu, can be safely relied upon. Evidently, Medhatithi had in his 
mind a Brahman Vrsala, who was by no means an unusual character 
in bis time. It seems exceedingly probable that the Mauryas were 
Vrsala in this sense. Candragupta was a Jaina; Asoka was a 
Buddhist; and there is reason to suppose that their successors 
also were adherents of one or another of the heterodox setts. 
Otherwise it becomes inexplicable why Kautilya should address 
Candragupta as Vrsala though he was a Ksatriya according to 
the Pali writers. In later times the word Vysala was confounded, 
and came to be identified, with Sidra. It is thus why the Purdnas 
relegate the Mauryas to the status of the Stidras. 


Susmu, K. Boss. 





1 Kaufiliya, ILI. 20, 20° 5... Sakyajivakadin Vrsala-pravarjitan ’. 
? Rg V., X. 34, 1. 
. 3 Compare also Parásara-Samhitàa, II. 32-3 (Bom. Sans. Series, Vol. II, 
Pt. IT, pp. 26-27). 
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BULLETIN No. 2 of the Department of Historical and Antiquarian Studies, 
compiled by S. K. Bhtryan, M.A., B.L., Honorary Provincial Director, D.H.A.S., 
Asam : Government of Assam, 1934, pp. 76, Price Re. 1, Foreign 1s. 64 


This booklet is a periodical report of the activities and progress of the 
Department of Historical and Antiquarian Studies, which owes its origin mainly 
to the efforts of Mr. J. R. Cunningham, formerty Director of Public Instruction, 
Aseam, and of Prof. S. K. Bhuyan of the Gauhati Cotton College, who is now the 


The Bulletin, which is an interesting and useful study, shows what considerable 
amount of substantial work is being steadily carried out by the Department in the 
matter of rescuing and preserving manuscripts and records of antiquities relating to 
history, culture and anthropology of Assam, as also publishing the Buranyis, which 
are invaluable for the study of not only the history but also the language of Assam. 
The keen interest taken by the Governors of the province in the affairs of the 
Department is a remarkable feature, that is more than gratifying to note. The 

ent, with a number of most enthusiastic and untiring workers to serve it 8o 
faithfully, is sure of getting the moral support and encouragement of every Indologist, 
rad Oe ee ee ee whose interest 
in the history of Assam as great and close as that in the history of Bihar and of 
Orissa. N. N. D. G. 


THE ANNUAL REPORT OF THE ARCHÆOLOGICAL DEPARTMENT 
OF THE COCHIN STATE FOR YEAR 1109 M.E. (1933-34 
A.D.), by P. Anujan Achan, Government Archæologist, the State Museum, 
Trichur; Ernakulam, 1935, pp. 16, with 23 blocks. Price Annas Twetve. 


This Short Report contains besides an account of the tours of the Archeologist, 
excavations, conservation of ancient monuments, publications and new additions to 
the office reference library of the Archeeological Department of the Cochin State for 
the year 1933-34 A.D., specimens from an old MS. of the celebrated Tamil work, 
Kural, and its Malayalam translation. Students of archzology will find interest in 
the account of the prehistoric Dolmen-caves at Kattakampal, near Kunnamkulam, 
that have been excavated, and of the finds therefrom, including the earthen vessels, 
iron implements and burial urns, photographs of which have been reproduced. 


N. N. D. G. 


‘THUS SPOKE GURU NANAK’, compiled by Sir Jogendra Singh: Oxford 
University Press, 1934, pp. 113. Price Rs. 2. 
Sardar Sir Jogendra Singh must be congratulated on his ing in a handy 
Gti and ia the urb oF e ccu cmipgly sacle English Cie fospted suy iuge of Curd 
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Nanak (Nánaka) to the general reader. On Sikhism and the history of the Sikh 
Gurus, there have been, in recent years, lots of scholastic writings by the critically- 
minded students, but with Sir Jogendra the idea was evidently to acquaint the general 
reader with the actual utterances of the First Guru, without any comments, 
embellishments and digressions, and he has, doubtless, succeeded to give form to the 
idea in a splendid manner, by preserving the charm of simplicity and elegance of 
poetry of the sayings. A criticism of the doctrines and tenets of a prophet or 
religious preacher falls readily beyond the scope of the reviewer's task, but as Sir 
Edward Maclagan, the late Governor of the Punjab, has rightly observed, in the 
Foreword of the volume that he has wntten,— to explain how the sayings of Nanak, 
the gentlest and most peaceable of prophets, should have formed the basis of scrip- 
ture for a race like the Jats of the Punjab, one of the bravest and most manly 

tries of the East’, ‘a brief perusal of these sayings will suffice to throw some 

ght on this seeming anomaly ’. 

The get-up of the book leaves not anything to be desired, and Sir Jogendra has 
done well to add explanatory footnotes of such technical terms as may not be easily 
intelligible to the non-Sikh, non-Hindu or non-Indian readers. But the work 
wotld have been more perfect if only a short biography of the Prophet, together with 
a brief account of his place in the history of the Sikh religion, were subjoined to it, 
by way of introduction, as it is meant for general readers, some of whom may not be 

to possess the requisite knowledge thereof. 
N. N. D. G. 


TELANGANA INSCRIPTIONS, Vol. I, published by the Lakshmana-Raya 
Parisodhaka Mandali, Hyderabad Da, 1935, pp. i-i, I-IV, 215. Price: Full 
Calico bound, Rs. 4-0, Limp bound, Rs. 2-8. 

With this volume is published the first production of the ‘ Laksmana-Rdya 
Parisódhaka Mandali', which is the name given to the Historical Research Society 
of Hyderabad, as was inaugurated 1n 1922, in order to perpetuate the memory of 
the late Mr. K. V. Lakgmana Rao, who was the Dewan of the munificent Raja 
Saheb of Munagala, and a pioneer in the field of historical researches into the past 
of the Andhra country. The publication, constituting as it does, the result of the 
work carried out by the Mandali during the years 1924-1931, contains the texts 
of 123 inscriptions in Telugu, Canarese and Sanskrit languages, of which 57 inscrip- 
tions relate to the K&katiya dynasty, 42 to the Cálukyas and the remaining 24 to 
some miscellaneous ruling families of the South. The estampages of these inscrip- 
tions were collected from villages in H.E.H. the Nizam's Dominions, and 122 inscrip- 
tions were deciphered by three different scholars of the Mandali, while one (No. 5) 
is the reproduction of the Anumakonda inscription of the Kakatiya king, Rudradéva, 
(Saka 1084), edited by Fleet in the Indian Antiquary, XI, p. rof. (Kielhorn's 
No. 584). An inscription (No. 20) of the Kakatiya king, Ganapati, dated in Saka 
Irr, and found in a mosque at Budapur in Mahabub-Nagar District, distinctly 
records that the Kákatiyas were of the fourth (Sudra) caste, and another inscrip- 
tion (No. 32) of a KAkatiya prince, viz. Rudradéva, dated in Saka 1180, and found 
in the Narasirhha temple at Burugugadda in the Nalgonda District, is interesting, 
inasmuch as its invocatory verse indicates the prevalence of RamAnuja’s system of 
Vaignavism at that time. Another inscription (No. 35) of the time of Pratipa-Rudra 
of the same dynasty, from Panugal in Nalgonda District, bears the date Saka 1213, 
which will prove valuable for settling the chronology of his reign, while the one 
from Maturu in the Warangal District (No. $4), and dated in Saka xo4r, has it that 
a subordinate of Tribhuvanamalla to the Kákatiyas the Andhra ion 
that their cousins had usurped for sometime. Amongst the Cálukyan inscri 
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also, there are some that shed some new light on the history of the dynasty. But 
it is a matter of regret that the records, which are printed in Telugn characters, are 
not coupled with English translations, which at once confines the use of the book 
to that limited section of Indologists, who are conversant with the Telugu script 
and language. Nor they are as critically edited as they so naturally and urgently 
deserved to have been done. 'In the Appendix, there have been, of course, given 
brief statements of essential points, in a tabular form, in English, of each of these 
inscriptions, but the absence of diacritical marks has rendered it difficult in many 
Cases to read the proper nouns correctly or freely. 
N. N. D. G. 


DINA CANDIDASER PADAVALI, Part I, Ed. Manindra Mohan Bose, MA, 
Lecturer, Calcutta University. (Crown 8vo) University of Calcutta, Price Rs. 5-0. 


The neatly printed publication, with a dainty get-up, is a valuable contribution 
and welcome dddition to the Vaisnavite literature in Bengali, available in print. 
The term ' Padávalt' indicates a collection of Vaisnavite devotional songs, arid 
of such the present volume contains 432 (421-|-xi) These are attributed to the 
authorship of Dina-Candidása. These padas are not isolated or independent songs, 
but are arranged in a way as to yield a connected and running story relating to the 
1fl4s (sports) of Krsna and Rádbhá, beginning from their birth. 

The elaborate introduction of the volume, extending over not less than 54 
closely printed pages, contains a vast amount of valuable rmation and readable. 
matter. This, coupled with the copious explanatory notes and comparative remarks 
at the end of each pada, renders the volume really entertaining. In the introduction, 
the learned editor, Mr. M. M. Bose, who is also the author of the Post Caitanya 
Sahajiy& Cult in Bengal, has made it perfectly clear that in Mediæval times there 
was in Bengal more than one poet bearing the name of Candidása, and that Dina- 
Candidása, who was posterior to Caitanya, must be ingui from Vadu- 
Candtdása, who was anterior to him, and whose work has been published a few years 
ago under the title of Krgna-Kirttana by the Vangiya Sáhitya Parisad of Calcutta. 
It must be noted in this connection that those Bengali writers, who insisted or rather 
wrangled till the other day that there was but One and one Candidása only to write 
Bengali padas, betrayed a knowledge on the subject that was miserably poor and 
uncritical, It is gratifying to find that Mr. Bose has succeeded to prove conclusively 
that there was more than one Candidása, although it is a pity that coming thus far 
he could not bring himself to recognize the existence of Dvija-Candidása, the greatest 
of the Candídásas and with whom is associated the tradition of the washerwoman, 
Rami. The result is an utter confusion of Dvija? with Dina’, who was doubtless 
a much lesser poet. The simple fact that several or even many padas of the one 
are almost analogous to some or many of the other, both in spirit and language, is 
no proof that either the one or the other was non-existent, or both were identical. 
The fact must be explained differently, not only in view of the plentiful analogues 
occurring in the whole of the Padávali literature, but also by allowing a margin for 
scribal mistakes, intentional or accidental, in the bbagtids (or the last couplets of 
the songs, where we usually get the name of the composer of tbe songs) of different 
and a number of MSS. There are also some other points, which although of com- 
paratively minor importance, should have been treated by a scholar like Mr. Bose a 
little more carefully and ably. But, nevertheless, the publication, with all its defects 
deserves handsome recognition, and the editor’s hearty congratulations. We eagerly 
wait for the second part of the work, which we hope will contain an Index. 


N. N. D. G. 
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MUGHAL EMPIRE IN INDIA, 1526—1761 A.D. Parts I-III, by S. K. 
Sharma, Fergusaon College, Poona (Karnatak Printing Press, Bombay), pp. 888, 
Price Rs. 4-4-44-2. 


A complete and interesting story of the rise, culmination and decline of the 
Mughal ire in India is told here in a fascinating narrative style, in close upon 
good pages, divided into three unequal parts. The publication of the work removes 
a long-felt want of having the vast body of material, collected hitherto on this 
glorious chapter of Indian History, embodied in a condensed form. 

The book, as it is, is designed, in the first instance, for the guidance of the B.A. 
students, particularly those of the Bombay University, but for the teachers and general 
readers also it contains a large amount of attractive and edifying'matter. Prof. 
Sherma, who writes with the enthusiasm of one who has thoroughly explored the 

of the theme, has the happy gift of presenting the subject methodi- 
cally, lucidly and yet critically, and his opinions are often refreshingly balanced. 
The author has taken immense care to give a pretty clear and comprehensive idea 
of the essential characteristics of the period. He has adopted a novel method in 
narrating the history, viz., to quote profusely from originals and thus to represent 
the historical events almost everywhere in the very words of the cye-witnesses or 
first-hand authorities. 

The first part of the book contains, pesides the Introduction, six chapters, of 
which the first one is an account of India as Babur found her, while the second deals 
with how the empire was founded by him. The third chapter bearing the motto, 
che pire nee a awel upon the Die oad ee Itunes i pater rg 

and the fourth is devoted to the history of the Sur inter-regnum. In the remaining 
Eun certc Alpe E DEN TAS AC NE 


ted by the author as ‘ Fruition of the Empire ' , ' Golden Age of the Empire’ 

‘ Post-Meridiem of the Empire’, and ‘ Sun-set the Empire ively. 
Td part of the Cock Ooa Chapters Xt and KIT and four appendices, 
together with a supplementary bibliography. In Chapter XI, which is called the 
‘ Nightfall of the Empire’ is related the story of emperors beginning from 
stander Shab and Furrakh-Styar to Akbar Ti and Bahadur Shah IL, and of the 
rothers King-makers, Nizamu- Mulk, and the twp fateful invasions of Nadir 

Shah and Ahmad Shah Abdali. This is followed by a review of the Em 
Chap. XII, in which the points discussed are: (i) the Mughals and the pire, 


(ii) the one Afghans, (iii) the Em; and the Rajputs, (iv) the Empire 
and the ttas, (v) the Empire and the POPE (vi) the political, economic. 
social and cultural legacles of the Empire, and (vii) the lessons of the Empire. 


It is probably to this last chapter, which is so ably and brightly written in spite 
of the extremely arduous nature of the task, that most readers will turn first. Want 
of space forbids me to take note here of the numerous interesting and personál views 

and sought to be substantiated by Prof. Sharma in the body of the whole 
book, except only a few. He holds that “ Akbar’s interest in religion was 
than the mere *' intellectual curiosity " of a student of “ Comparative Religion ” ’, 
and maintains (with Beni Prasad) that conclusive evidence is wanting to show 
that Jahangir was guilty of having got murdered Sher Afgan, the first husband oi 
Nur Jahan, and that the circumstances of the death of Afgan are of a suspicious 
nature. He doen not accept the commonplace estimate of the reign of Shah Jahan, 
and propounds instead that glory and prosperity marked the age rather unusually, 
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notwithstanding the early rebellions, the aggressive wars in foreign countries, the 
famines in the Deccan and Gujrat, and the constant warfare with the princes of the 
Deccan. He also seeks to establish that the complexity of forces that brought about 
the dectine of the Mughal Empire had neither its origin nor its cause in the 
extravagant bureaucracy of Shah Jahan. As to the cost of the Taj-Mahal, Prof. 
Sharma accepts it to be 9 krors and 17 lacs, and not 50 lacs only, as according to 
other estimates, ‘In the ultimate analysis’, he concurs with other sober and non- 
partisan critics, ‘it is possible to attribute all Aurangzeb's failures and defects to 
his religious character’, and ‘if Aurangzeb had shared the eclecticism or liberal 
outlook of his forefathers, he would have strengthened instead of undermining’ the 
foundations of the Empire '. 

The printing of the work is neat, and the get-up attractive. The book contains 
four maps and teu illustrations, of which the illustration of ' Aurangzeb and his 
Seal on Farman’, reproduced at the beginning of the second part and published for 
the first time, deserves particular notice. But the work badiy needs an exhaustive 
Index and diacritical marks, which, we hope, will be supplied in the next edition. 
Nevertheless, tke book is sure of a warm welcome by students and scholars alike. 


N. N. D. G. 


SONGS OF MIRABAI, translated from the original Hindi by R. C. Tandan. 

Hindi Mandir, Allahabad, 1934, pp. 72. Price Rupee One. 

In this booklet we get fifty songs, attributed to the authorship of the celebrated 
lady-devotee, Mirá-Bái, done from the original Hindi into English by Mr. R. C. 
Tandan. Although the name of Mirá, ' whose Lord was Giridhar Nagar’, is too 
popular a word in Northern and Western India, an authentic version of the life-story 
of this i of Citore, who belonged to the former half of the sixteenth 
century, has not yet beeu drawn up. Mr. Tandan, however, indicates in the 
Introduction what bare outlines of true biography have been obtained by 
modern researchers in the field. Again, the genuineness of all the songs that pass 
by the name of Mirá is open to question, but if these fifty songs prove to be genuine, 
Mr. Iandan’s labours are sure to be rewarded. His translation is not only careful 
but aims at preserving, as far as possible, the poetry of the original songs. In 
the last six pages some notes on technical terms, and an index to the first lines of 
the songs have been added. " 

N. N. D. G. 


VALMIKI RAMAYANA, condénsed in the Poet’s own words: Text in 
Devanagari and English translation by .Vidyasagara Vidyavacaspati Prof. 
P. P. S. Sastri, B.A. (Oxon), M.A. ; published by G. A. Nateson and Co., Madras ; 
Foreword 4-Introduction-|-Publisher's Note-]-pp. 420. Price Re. 1-425. 


Mr. G. A. Nateson of Madras is to be sincerely congratulated on his publishing 
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LA BHAGAVAD-GITA II Canto del Beato, traduzione itallana di A. M. Piz 
D.Litt., Ph.D. ‘Scrittori Italiani e Stranieri': Poesia. 7x44, pp. xvi4-159. 
Lenciano: R. Carabba. 

Dr. Pizzagalli has produced a very good translation of the Bhagavad-Gita for 
the Italian public. Basing his work on the text edited by and Lassen 
{and edition, Bonn, 1846) Dr. Pizzagalli has obtained good results o interpretation 
according to the philological convenience. The philosophic depth of the Bhagavad- 
Già finds in Dr. Pizzagalli'a critical introduction (xvi pp.) a very fine explanation 
from every point of view. 

Accor to review notes by Vanamali Vedüntatirtha on The Song of the Lord 
by Dr. E. J. Thomas (see Indian Culture, Vol. II, No. 1, p. 178), II, 18, Pizzagalli’s 
rendering seems to convey perfectly the intended arguments :— 

TI. 18. 

Si distrugg Pema ree corpi nostri, in cui trovasi lo spirito che non 

— ma egli è indi ile e incommensurabile, combatti quindi, o Bhā- 

ratide. 

In the text :— 

wren x8 NN fiant werfen | 
uitio TERI ma 
E. G. CARPANI. 


JUBILEE YEAR BOOK AND EDUCATIONAL DIRECTORY OF 
MADRAS: The South Indian Teachers’ Union, 4r, Singarachari Street, 
Triplicane, Madras, 1934, Preface -+ Introduction + pp. 293 -+ Appendices. 


The Silver Jubilee of the South Indian Teachers’ Union that was celebrated üd 
Trichinopoly in May, 1933, was the occasion for contemplating publication of a 
Year Book and Educational Directory of Madras by the Union, and the result is 
this admirable volume. It not only deals with the activities and progress of the 
Unior, which is a provincial organization started in 1908, ‘to focus the opinion 
of the pape on educational matters and improve the status, pay, and pros- 
Ben teachers’, but also gives us a clear and comprehensive account of the 
t and varied aspects of education imparted in South India. 


S. C. 8. 


CHANDRAGUPTA MAURYA : By P. L. Bhargava M.A., Shastri. Published 
by U. I. P. House. 


This nice little monograph on one of the ablest rulers of ancient India 
is perhaps the latest contribution to the period. The get-up of the book is 
modest and consists of 138 pages. The author has treated the whole subject 
únder different heads, each constituting a arate chaptet. The first deals 
with the vexed question of chronology; and the remaining chapters deal with 
facts regarding the growth of Magadha, career of Chandragupta, administration 
of the empire, conditions, art and literature, achievements and legends 
of Chandragupta respectively. . 

There can be little doubt that on the whole the work bas been ns 
carefully done. All the generally available sources for the period bave 
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consulted and the delineation of some of the more vexed problems cleverly 
handled. In the ordinary course the book ought to be very helpful to the 
students of Indian history. 

In the field of scholarship, however, there will always be a room for an 
honest difference of opinion. The chronology of the Bimbisarian kings, which 
the author has wor out himself, might not be looked upon as quite convinc- 
ing. He has accepted the finding of Prof. Geiger that the Nirvana of Buddha 
took place in 483 B.C. .As Bimbisara is given a regnel period of 28 years 
in the Vàyu Purüna and inasmuch as he died 8 years before Nirvana, he 
must have ascended the throne in 519 B.C., according to Mr. Bhargava. I 
am afraid this argument is not quite conclusive. The difficulty of acceptin 
the Purünic accounts without any modification was long ago ably oaled 
out by Prof. Bhandarkar. The regnal period of the same king is given differently 
in the several Purāņas. There is not much reason in accepting any one particular 
date to the exclusion of the others. The Purāņas ascribe a period of 363 years 
to ten kings which is highly unreasonable, if not wholly absurd. 

The Ceylonese chronicles, on the other hand, attribute a reign of fifty-two 
years to Bimbisara. If the Nirvāna took place 8 years after Ajatasatru's reign 
then we get $43 B.C. as the accession date of Bimbisara. And this year has 
been shown by Geiger to have been the starting point of a distinct era in Ceylon. 

It is again why diacritical marks have not at all been used by the 
author. He has no t apologised for it in the preface, but we fail to under- 
stand why. a scholar such as Mr. Bhargava doubtless is, should not have taken 
the trouble of putting in the diacritical marks without which no work can be' 
legitimately claimed to be scholarly. 

Nevertheless, it is with pleasure that we recognise the arduous nature of 
the work done by Mr. B va and we hope that it will prove a powerful incen- 
tive to the other acholars of his generation. 

Susu K. Bose. 


CLASSIFICATION AND SIGNIFICANCE OF THE SYMBOLS ON THE 
SILVER PUNCH-MARXED COINS. OF ANCIENT INDIA : Numismatic 
Supplement No. XLV, by Durga Prasad, B.A. 


In thia thesis Mr. Durga Prasad has attempted a fresh classification of the 
symbols on ancient silver punch-marked coins of India and has offered a new 
explanation of some of them. The author, a keen student of Indian numigmatics, 
is already well known to us through his previous writings. It is therefore no 
wonder that his Essay has been awarded prize by the Numismatic Society 
of India and has been published as a Numismatic Supplement to the J.P.A.S.B. 
(New Series), Vol. XXX, 1934. 

The present Essay extends over 59 pages and is divided into three chapters, 
besides -two fully illustrated £ tes. On the whole, the work has been 
quite comprehensive and very well done. But there are two or three points on 
which we cannot quite bring ourselves to agree with the author. Most of 
the symbols on the early silver punch-marked coins have been explained here 
with the help of Tantric formule. To us it appears to be a somewhat forced 
reconciliation and an indirect way of admitting extreme difficulty of offering 
a reasonable explanation of the symbols. If we are not wrong, the author 
himself is convinced of the high antiquity of these coins. At the lowest 
computation, however, we ascribe the coins to the sixth century B.C. To explain 
symbols curent m thi» period by means of formule: from Tüntric texts appears 
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to be somewnat overdone. Our present state of knowledge does not warrant us 
to place the Tantric texts beyond the 5th. cent. A.D. The Kalivilása-tantra, to 
which the author so frequently resorts is considerably later, though undoubtedly 
it contains some early traditions. These silver punch-marked coins, as the 
author himself asks us to beleve, were current over the whole of India. It is 
unnatural that coins in such extensive currency and used by peoples of different 
shades of religion, would be stamped with symbols the significance of which 
could be explained only by means of Tantric texts—a system, be it noted, which 
is still known to have been prevalent over very few parts of India. 

Besides some of the descriptions of the symbols may not be quite satisfactory. 
For instinee Fig. 26, Plate 22, looks like a mere crescent and can hardly be 
described as ardkachandra. Similarly, some figures, which the author has drawn 
himself, are given by him, as full restorations of faint traces on actual coins. 
Once this liberty is indulged in, there may be no end perhaps to imaginary 
drawings. For instance, in the coin serially numbered r, and icted in Plate 
VI, the figure No. 4 drawn by the author may not be considered by many 
as warranted by the coin illustrated. 

Regarding the similarity of some symbols on these coins with those on some 
of the Mohenjodaro seals, noted by the author, it may be pointed out that Dr. 
C. L. Fabri in the very first number of this Journal suggested that the seal 
impressions were a forerunner of the ch-marked coins. Mr. Durga Prasad 
seems, however, to have arrived at this conclusion independently of Dr. Fabri, 
though Mr. K. P. Jayswal thinks Dr. Pran Nath was the first to have announced 
it (J.A.R.S., 1935, p. 721). . 

The above afe some of the .riticisms that may be offered. We must admit, 
however, it is high time that Theobold is to be improved upon and that we 
cannot any longer stick to ‘antiquated ideas. In this .espect Mr. 
Prosad has done great servi ‘ pumismatics and deserves our very 
thanks for carrying on fresh investigations. 

Susmo, K. Bose. 


AN ACCOUNT OF TIBET (THE BROADWAY TRAVELLERS) edited by 
Philippo de Philippi with an introduction by C. Wessels, S.T. Pubtished by 
George Routledge & Sons, Ltd., pp. 430, with a bibliogra hical index of the 
works quoted, a general index and an index of Tibetan 
This treatise is divided into four books, each of which has been subdivided 

into various chapters. The first book gi an account of the journey from Rome 


ing 

and fertility of the land, clothes and foods, the disposal of the dead body, weddings, 
games, and occupations of the Tibetans. ‘The third book gives a religious history 
of Tibet, an account of the Tibetan monasteries and nunneries, rules of couduct, 
places and objects of worship, the idea about exirtence of a true God, etc. The 
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DYNASTIES et HISTOIRE de 1 ‘INDE depuis KANISHKA jasqu ' aux 
invasions MUSALMANES, par Louis de La Vallée Poussin. (Histoire 
Du Monde, E. De Boccard, Editeur), Paris, 1935. 

Dr. Poussin has compiled an interesting dynastic history of India from 

Kaniska to Muhammedan invasions. He has utilized all available materials in 


well-written. The history of Bengal under Sasünka, Harsha, the Palas and the 
Senas has been ably treated. He has given an account of Kanauj from 647 to 816. 
Then he has narrated the history of India under the Gurjaras and Rajputs. 
His account of the Gurjaras of Broach, Valabhis, Chalukyas, 

Candellas and Cedis deserves mention. Next he has dealt with the history of the 
Traikfttakes Vükafakas, Chalukyas of Vatapi and Kalyani, Silaharas, Kadambas, 
Vüdavas, Kak&tiyas, Hoyselas, etc. His instructive notes on Kalinga, Pandya 
and Pallavas are welcome. In the Appendix and Additions he has spared no 
pains to include many additional matters. He has supplied a good index at 
the end. This book is no doubt a laborious production, well-documented and 
carefully written and it is bound to prove very useful to every student of ancient 
Indian history. B. C. Law. 


PREHISTORIC MAN: HALL OF THE STONE AGE OF THE WORLD, 
by Henry Field (Anthropology leaflet. 31), Chicago, 1933. 

THE RACES OF MANKIND : AN INTRODUCTION TO THE CHAUNCEY 
KEEP MEMORIAL HALL (Anthropology leaflet, 30), by Henry Field. 
Chicago, 1934. 

ETHNOLOGY OF AFRICA, by Wilfred D. Hambly (Chicago, 1930). 

GODS AND HEROES OF JAPAN, by Helen C. Gunsaulus (Chicago, 1924). 

xc TEMPLES AND HOUSES, by Helen C. Gunsaulus (Chicago; 
1924). 

THE INDIAN TRIBES OF THE CHICAGO REGION, by W. D. Strong 
(Chicago, 1926). 

THE USE OF HUMAN SKULLS AND BONES IN TIBET, by Berthold 
Laufer (Chicago, 1923). : 

THE CIVILIZATION OF THE MAYAS, by J. Eric Thompson (Chicago, 
1932). 
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The Chauncey Keep Memorial Hall has achteved the impossible. By bronze 
statuette representations of types from living examples enlivened by the proper 
pose it has made representations much better and accurate than any could 
hope to be. The Australian apear-thrower, the Vedda bowman, the Ituri drummer 
are there in life before us. The bronze statuettes were made by Malvina Hoffmann 
from actual living men all over the world where she travelled and the types also will 
be a monument to her artistic achievements. Also the standards of museum 
building now being set up by Chicago will be followed by future museum-builders. 
Mr. Field in his lucid style as in the previous work has to survey a very wide and 
highly complicated field and he has done it remarkably well. 

Hambly’s 225 pages of the Ethnology of Africa with valuable maps and 
bibliography will, like the guide books of the British or the Horniman Museum, 
be sought for not only as guide books but as good brief introductory surveys of the 
subject. As such they are eminently useful for the student and the beginner. 
Instead of attempting a controversial ethnic grouping he has chosen wisely by 
surveying in. pecerepitical regions. His introductions to the geography and 
exploration races and migrations supported by maps are succinct and well told. 
Continuos interesting story of the panorama of various conquering tribes replacing 
one another is up. The historical and then cultural aspects are never lost 
sight of and there is an attempt to make up psychological pictures of the people as 
a whole. But for the limitation of the necessities of a guide book thia might have 
been one of the standard books for use as a manual on African Rthnology. | 

Thompson shows more freedom from the limitations imposed ån the guia: 
book by keeping for the last few pages the task of explaining the Maya collection. 
He has further the advantage of a subject complete aud synthetic by itself and 
nobody can better begin the study of the civilisation of the Mayas than by a 
perusal of this book with its marvellous simplification of an intricate subject where 
the basic fabric of the Calender has been the ^^*pair ot everybody. - The dawn of 
civilisation in Central America, the outline 1 Maya history, the ore 
mythology, religion and social life are so well and charmingly described ; one 
forgets that one Has to march through hard bits of Spanish and climb up steep 
hierogiyphic stairways to master Maya culture. 

Ilinois, the Miami and the Potawatomi Red Indian tribes who dwelt 
fo merly Very near Chicago have now been illustrated by life-like show-cases in the 
James Nelson and the Anna Louise Raymond Hall. The author's brief resume af 
the life and their hardships at the’ hands of colonists and the vicissitudes of their 
fortune invokes the sympathy of all. The manners habits and life and beliefs of 
the people are also briefly described. 

Miss ,Gunsaulus introduces us to the show-cases illustrative of the gods and 
Does ei depen and its temples and h6uses, the national heroes of Japan, the 
seven gods of good fortune, to deities as illustrated by various specimens in 
Gansaulus Hali. A good history of the architecture of Japan in brief is described 
in a few pages in the other guide book. All these are' found in that rich lon 


cf surimono or small prints in pos of the Field Museum. 

Laufer’s short mon like Macanlay's occasional critical notes alwa 
turn to be classics on account of their thoroughnese. In the course of his 
book to Tibetan Collections he starts speaking of the use of human skulls and 
bohes in Tibet and incidentally records all that is known about the use of such 
things in India, Asia, Europe, America, from ethnology, Pali texts, medimva 
travel books, Spanish source books, which he knows only how tp deal with in order 
to write an exhaustive encyclopedic note, which we now possess from his hands, 
many of which were evoked by collectious in the Field Museum. 

P. Mrrra. 


IMPORTANT CONTRIBUTIONS TO ORIENTAL 
JOURNALS 


Anthropos, Vol. XXX, Pts. 3 and 4, May—August, 1935. 
Contribution to Garo Linguistics and Ethnology by Biren 
Bonnerjea. 
This paper contains a grammatical sketch of the Garo language, 
native texts of an ethnological interest, and vocabulary compiled 
from different sources. 


Asiatic Review, Vol. XXXI, No. 108, October, 1935. 


I. Chinese Religion in the Third Century B.C. by E. R. Hughes. 
2. Early Chinese Palaces and Temples by A. Silcock. 


Buddhism in England, Vol. 10, No. 3, September—October, 1935. 
Buddhist Mysticism by N. Watkins. 
The author has trled to show that Buddhism is a religion with a 
mystical element as are other world-religions. 


Calcutta Review, Vol. 57, No. 2, November, 1935. 
Emperor Visaldeva by H. B. Sarda. 
This paper contains a critical account of Visaldeva IV, also called 
Vigraharaja, first Chauhan Emperor of Indis, who ascended the 
throne in about 1152 A.D. The author adduces epigraphic evidences 
to establish that the conquest of Delhi by Emperor Visaldeva took 
place sometime between A.D. 1153 and 1163. 


Epigraphia Indica, Vol. XXII, Pt. I, January, 1933. 


I. The Text of the Sohgaura Plate by K. P. Jayaswal. 
2. Manur Inscription of Maranjadaiyan by K. A. Nilakanta 


3 Kharoshthi Inscription on a Begram Bas-relief by Sten 
Konow. 

4. Silahara Cave Inscriptions by.D. R. Bhandarkar. 

5. A Buddhist Inscription from Kara by N. P. Chakravarti. 


Epigraphia Indica, Vol. XXII, Pt. 2, April, 1933. 
i. Jainad Stone Inscription of the Paramara Jagaddeva by 
D. C. Ganguly. . 
2. A'New Copper-Plate of Dhruva II, of the Gujarat Rashtra- 
kuta Branch, Dated Saka 806 by A. S. Altekar. 
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3. Brahmanapalli Grant'of Karkka suvarnnavarsha: Saka 746 - 
by B. Bhattacharyya. 


Jaina Antiquary, Vol. I, No. 2, September, 1935. 
I. Who was the Founder of Tainism ? by K. P. Jain. 

After discussing the question, the author answers it by saying that 
we should regard Reabhsa as a real personage and as the founder 
of Jainism in this cycle of time. 

2. Mathematics of Nemicandra by B. B. Datta. 


Journal of the American Ortental Soctety, Vol. 55, No. 3, September, 
1935. 
Chaya by A. K. Coomaraswamy. 
The significance of the word ‘Chayi’ has been discussed in 
this short paper. - 


Journal of the Andhra Historical Society, Vol. IX, Pt. 3, January, 
1935. 
ri. Gonarda, The Cradle of the Gonardiya by Sylvain Lévi. 
(Translated by D. C. Sircar.) 

This article contains a critical account of the city of Gonaddha 
placed between Ujjeni and Vedis& in the Párüyanayagga of the Pali 
Sutta-Nipite. 

2. The Fore-fathers of Rani Sathyukta by L. N. H. Jagadeb. 
3. The Ponduru Copper-plate Inscription of Vajrahasta II, of 
the Kalihga Kingdom by M. Narasimham. 

The history of the plates, genealogy of the king, object and sub- 
stance of the grant and the text of the inscription have been glven 
in this article. 

4. Successors of ParameSvaravarma II by Govinda Pai. 
5. ‘The Meghas of Kosala by V. Appa Rao. 


Journal of the Assam Research Society, Vol. III, No. 3, October, 
1935- 
I. The Kalitas by K. R. Medhi. . 
2. 'The Date of Bukhityar's Invasion of Assam by D. N. 
Mukherjee. 


The author discusses the methods of conversion bf any Indian 
date into its corresponding Christian date in the Julian and the 
Gregorian systems. 
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3. The Ancient Tripura Kingdom in the Kapili Valley by 
K. L. Barua. 


The Tripurá kings trace their descent from Druhyo, the son 
of Vajati. It is said that Pratardana, who was 25th in descent 
from Druhyo. conquered the Kirütas and founded a kingdom, the 
capital of which was on the bank of the River Kapili. The 
author shows that His Highness the present Mabárájà Manikya 
Bahadur of Tripurü is the direct lineal representative of the 
Tripura dynasty. 


Journal of the Bihar and Orissa Researeh Society, Vol. XXI, Pt. II, 
1935. 
Vürtikalankara of Prajfíakara Gupta edited by RAhula Sankri- 
tyayana. 


Journal of the Greater India Society, Vol. II, No. 2, July, 1935. 

I. Contributions from the Mahavathsa to our Knowledge 

of the Mediæval Culture of Ceylon by W. Geiger. 
In this first instalment Dr. Geiger has given an interesting account 

of the position of the king and the royal family in mediseval Ceylon. 

2. Vedaa d Avesta by B. K. Ghosh. 

3. The Influx of Indian Sculpture into Fu-nan by Ludwig 
Bachhofer. 


Journal of Indian History, Vol. XIV, Pt. 2, Serial No. 41, August, 
1935. 
I. The Early Pallavas by D. C. Sircar. 
2. Genealogy and Chronology of the Vakatakas by M. Govind 


Pai. E 
3. A Note on the Mughal Military Terms, Zat and Sawar, 
by C. S. K. Rao Saheb. : 


Journal of the K.R. Cama Oriental Institute, No. 28, 1935... 


This number contains the Government Research Fellowship lectures 
delivered by Prof. Pour-e Davoud in 1934. The subjects refer mainly 
to old Iranian history and culture. 


Journal of the Malayan Branch of the Royal Astatic Society, Vol. 
XIII, Pt. x, March, 1935. 


A History of Malaya by R. O. Winstedt. 


Journal of Oriental Research, Vol. IX, Pt. II, April-June, 1935. 
I. An Inscribed Pot from Nandüru by K. A. Nilakanta 


S 
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2. Sucindram Inscription of Bhütala Vira Rama Varma, A.D. 
1546 by S. D. Pillai. 
3. The Astronomical Data of the Peripádal by K. G. Sankar. 


Journal of the Polynesian Soctety, Vol. 44, No. 3, September, 1935. 
I. Material Representatives of Tongan and Samoan Gods by 
Te Rangi Hiroa. 
This paper gives an account of the numerous inanimate represen- 


tatives of the Polynesian gods which escaped destruction and found 
refuge in various museums. 


2. The Sikayana Language: A Preliminary Grammar and 
Vocabulary by A. Capell. 


Journal of the Royal Astatic Soctety, October, 1935. 
I. Chola Invasion of Bengal by A. C. Banerji. 


In this paper the author has examined the events connected with 

the first invasion of Bengal by a General of Rájendra Chola I, 
the son and successor of Rājaräja I, and has traced, as far as 
possible, the route of the Chola army which, he says, did cross 
the Ganges. 

Tokharian Elements in the Kharosth! Documents from 
Chinese Turkestan by T. Burrow. 

A Propos the Legend of Naropa by G. Tucci. 

The Gandhara gráma by. A. H. Fox Strangways. 

A Note on the Allahabad Pillar of ASoka by C. S. Krishna- 
swamy and Amalananda Ghosh. 


Curious Omissions in Pàli Canonical Lists by C. A. F. Rhys 
Davids. 


D 


D apy 


Journal of the University of Bombay, Vol. IV, Pt. I, July, 1935. 
I. Exchange Conditions in the Játakas by R. N. Mehta.” 


The article gives an interesting account of the inland and 
seaborne trades, transport, aystems of transaction, prices, currency, 
credit, and weights and measures in Pre-Buddhistic 1ndia. 


2. Islamic Art and Architecture by Ernst Cohn-Wiener. 


Mah&-Bodhi, Vol. 43, No. 9, September, 1935. 
I. Magadha of the Orient by B. C. Law. 


2. Hinayana and Mahayana Compared by -Ráhula Sünkri- 
tyüyana. 
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Man in India, Vol. XV, Nos. 2 and 3, April-September, 1935. 
I. Anthropology and our Educational System by G. S. 
Ghurye. 
2. Psychoanalytic Interpretation of Primitive Life by P. C. 
Das Gupta. 
In this short article the author deals with a few apparently 
me customs and institutions qu in & society of 
'preliterate' humanity and shows t by the application of 
psychoanalytic principles they are intelligible and seem to be the 
most natural outcome of the psychic reactions under their primitive 
conditions of fife. 
3. An Enquiry for Traces of ‘Darwins Tubercles’ in the 
Ears of the People of Bengal by B. N. Datta. 


Ostastatische Zeitschrift, May-August, 1935. 
i. Mughal Miniatures from the period of Akbar by Wilkinson 


and Gray. 
2. A Study in Buddhist Iconography by H. B. Chapin. 


de Journal of the Mythic Society (New Series), Vol. XXV, 
0. 4. 


Śri Vidya—Pt. III—Upasana-Karma, Section (5)—Kundalini 
Yoga by K. N. Iyar. 


Science and Culture, Vol. I, No. 6, November, 1935. 
I. An Historical Account of the Classification of Thele- 
phoracee by S. N. Banerjee. 
2. Determination of the Temperature of the Upper Atmos- 
phere by B. N. Chuckerbutti. 


Shrine of Wisdom, Vol. XVII, No. 65, Autumn, 1935. 
Hermes or A Philosophical, Inquiry Concerning Universal 
Grammar by J. Harris. 


Visva Bharati Quarterly (New Series), Vol. I, Pt. IT, August, 1935. 
I. The Unity of Mankind by M. Winternitz. 
2. The God of the Gita, Vàsudeva-Visnu-Nürüyapa and His 
Origin by R. Otto. 


Obituary Wotices 
Louis FrNOT 


Louis Finot was undoubtedly a distinguished orientalist and 
his researches attracted the attention of all scholars of Indology. 
His translations of many Buddhist texts and his important contri- 
butions to Indo-Chinese history and. Buddhist thought all'bear 
testimony to his sound knowledge and scholarship. He was 
appointed as the First Director of Ecole Frangaise d'Extréme- 
Orient, Hanoi, Indo-China. In the fourth number of the first. 
volume of our Indian Culture, Finot contributed a very suggest- 
ive contribution regarding Sinhalese tradition concerning Buddha's 
relics. It will be difficult to fill his place for many years to come. 
We deeply mourn his loss. 

B. C. Law. 


SYLVAIN LEVI 


Sylvain Levi was another distinguished orientalist. He was a 
Professor of Sanskrit in the College de France. He was an Hony. 
Fellow of the Royal Asiatic Society, American Oriental Society, 
the President of the Société Asiatique. He visited India, Nepal, 
Indo-China, China, and Japan. We sincerely mourn his loss. 


B. C. Law. 


A VEDIC BASIS FOR THE ETYMOLOGIES 
OF VEDIC WORDS 


By Rura Ram KASHYAP, M.Sc 


In the April 1935 issue a Vedic basis was supplied for the 
etymologies of some Védic words as given in his Nirukta by the etymol- 
ogist Váska ; the method of an independent study of the Vedas with 
the help of actual mántric quotations only was illustrated by taking 
Seven examples originally meant to serve the above object; and 
it was concluded that probably the founders of the etymologies 
arrived at them by following the same method. 

In the present issue we will in the beginning carry on the same 
work by furnishing a Vedic basis for the Váskyan etymologies of 
some other Vedic words and afterwards we wil supply some fresh 
etymoiogies of the Vedic words arrived at only by a study of the 
Veda-mantras themselves. 


PART I 
Here are some Yáskyan etymologies with their Mántric basis :— 


I SónvanH 


Süryah may be taken first because all objects of creation have 
been created by Him as stated in the Rigveda, Mandal VII, Sükta 63, 
Mantra 4, reading — 


and meaning :— 
*....decidedly have all human beings and other objects 
of creation been created by Stiryah....’ 
Apparently the words qua «au furnish a Vedic basis for 
the Yáskyan etymology of the Vedic word Súryah which is given 
in Nirukta Daivata Kánda, Adhyáya 6, Khanda 14, as under :— 


which means :— 
‘ Sáryah is derived from the root giving afa and meaning 
“ giving birth to " ' 
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It will not be out of place to quote here from Súrya Siddh4nt, 
the ancient Indian treatise on Astronomy, Adhyáya 12, Shloka 15, 
which says :— 
* Parca] arate erate Wand | 
wirft foren wt unt 1" 


II. SavrrÁ 
Savitá can be taken up next. Says Nirukta :— 
“afn ate wafaat 1” fae Qo wo gue R I 
which means :— 
' Savitá—the progenitor of all or He who creates all.’ 
The following mantras of the Rigveda afford a Vedic basis for 
the above etymology :— 
X. Hopes AAN TART WMO B WR DR E 


RAR... urerdtgx feast mper... ... BAT. d 
WO Uli 
*. wies Vale weder. pow ed MIR GD 
STO, BARA... WWW WHT aa... EM Ol RI 


v, Say xm vedter fret wre egerne wt ait) 
amt te afar wa were wae (xqwween à wm 8 (4&0 40 ware: 
wefwat (for weatat) 1 

These respectively mean :— 

i. Savitá has created laudable bliss........ 

Ds ae ra hr Savitá has created good for the bipeds and 
quadrupeds........ 

3 and This Deity Savitá, the Creator of all objects 
of creation and beings, rises high up. (May He bless) 
me........ 

5. The Creator of transcendental bliss, the Resort and 
Controller of both the motile and the immotile ones— 
may that Deity Savitá offer us protection from sin 
for our residence on this (earth)........ 


Here Savitá has been termed waft which UE to 
Pada Pátha is nothing but wefaet itseli—the word used by Yáska 
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in his Nirukta while giving the etymology of the word under dis- 
cussion which has been quoted in the very beginning. But as he 
adds the word ad@ therefore have we given above different 
quotations calling him the Progenitor of beings or objects of creation, 
of great bliss, of the bliss for bipeds and quadrupeds, of laudable 
bliss, and at the same time the Resort of the motile and immotile 
ones. Th: word ments has been used in one quotation and 
the word wWiwwq in another as if the form wf has been 
used instead of the form ya to explain the same and vice versa. 
Undoubtedly the learned readers will appreciate that the above 
five quotations amply justify the Váskyan etymology given above 
and an accurate Vedic basis for the same. ‘They will also 
be able to supplement them by numerous other relevant quotations’ 
from the Vedas. 


Ill. VARUNAH 


Varunah is the word that can be next commented upon. In 
the Nirukta we find :— 


“qt ata aay” fire Fo wo a de RE 
mear'ug — 
' Varagah is derived from the root giving zatfa and conveying 


the sense of “ acceptance ". Varunah is so called because 
he is accepted or of him a boon is begged.' 


A V dic basis for this Váskyan comment is met with in the 
Rigve a is under :— 


MALIK 
Ww. MRA. KT AT TT AMAT. We 81 8t 041 


Wile 8) 81 OF 
AM AS. WA... xw fat wad A att WAS Bayh 


WH Ve URE IRI 


4. wise xu watey afte atrwa | 
fast wera sau] ata pe SL RMI RR 
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These respectively mean :— 
I. I accept Indrah and Varunah as (if I were to accept) 
two (mighty) monarchs........ 
2-4. rds) Indrah! and Varunah! I accept you both 
i or loving friendship........ 
5. (Lords) Mittrah! Varunah! and Aryaman! we beg of 
you that (boon)........ 
6. We beg that acceptable boon of Mittrah, Varunah, and 
Aryaman which they all are guarding........ 
These quotations clearly show that Varunah is he, of whom 
some boon 1s begged ; also who is accepted as an acceptable one. 
In other words Varunah is one with respect to whom the deed indicated 


by the root «| is performed, and this is just the sense indicated 
by the above quotation from Váska's Nirukta, and it has been 
amply borne out by the quotations from the Rigveda, cited above. 


i IV. ANNAM 


Next we take the Vedic word Annam. In the Nirukta its 
derivation is hinted at thus :— 


“wri... WA fre Ro wo q Go eg 
which means :— 


‘ Annam is derived from the root giving wfa and meaning 
"to eat eeuse E 


In support of this the following Mantras of the Rigveda may be 
cited :— 
t. Steg fafatn at aif... On Sh 
R NRA EN À GFN we Uy wat vine qeu... d 
Wo RI RL OF 
, Seay war at wate at afa m fafa... N 


MT 19 1098.18 1 
"These respectively mean :— 


Il Seas eae Who eats Annam...... 
Ba Gadde whose cow eats Anfiam...... 
Sea through me does he eat Annam...... 


In fact in all the three above quotations the words "mq and 
ww occur together and leave no doubt in the mind of the Vedic 
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student that really both of them are radically connected as inter- 
preted by Váska in his Nirukta. 
N 
V. Soman 
The word Somah may now be taken up. Says Nirukta :— 


“ater aAA 1” fao Qo wo y uio RE 


and means :— 


' Somah is derived from the root giving wstf& and meaning 
to squeeze the juice out of a juicy, plant ; it is so called 
because of its being extracted in that manner.' 

In support of this rendering the following mantras from the Rigveda 
may be consulted :— 


i. Stay at Ste eT A. E OT RETR 
R wey a ae St reat WE Cea T ETR | 


AA n afer qo xe ed teca URE 
These respectively mean :— 
I. Indra! (Lord |) I extract this Somah for you...... 
2. I extract that Somah which, for the best amongst men, 
brings........ 
Besides these we find the words wt and qwwifa occurring, 


in one and the same mantra in the sense of ‘he extracts Somah ', 
at the following places in the Rigveda alone :— 


(1) Rig. I, rog. 4; (2) Rig. IV, 24. 6; (3) Rig. V, 34. 3; 
(4) Rig. X, 160. 3; and (5) Rig. X, 160. 4. 


Evidently these references conclusively prove that Váska or 
his predecessors in the Science of Etymologies, had some of these 
or similar other quotations in view when they formulated the above 
derivation. 


VI AND VII. DuHÁTÁ AND VipHÁTÁ 
Regarding Dhátá, Nirukta Daivata Kánda, Adhyáya 5, Khanda 
To, teade <= 


“an ater rar 17 
which means :— 
‘ Dhátá—the Vidhátá of all—the Maker and Supporter of all.’ 
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In the Rigveda we find :— 


i wwe framat... wen fewer WATT eum... | 
We L IRIRI 
R wies wt a fi a at arar aA ec ganf few | 
wt t ware uu TA d ward SUD UIT | 
WAS IRIRI 
RSI... R a a wann! rA i 
; mae ge LESIR N 
s. RRA... aona araea rit mut a 
; WH Re IRE RH 
w, RRA GbE wre ut wiesen | 
fet 4 ufadt maan |o By Re Leo TRA 
4. wey... fremd fe AT. 0o EDU S LUN D 


These respectively mean :— 

r. Vishwakermá—the  Dhátá—the Supreme  Vidhátá— 
the Creator and Supporter of all, the All-Seeing...... 

2. Him, who is our Protector, Creator, Vidhátá or Supporter, 
who knows all the abodes and worlds, who alone 
bears the names of and gives names to the Deities, Him 
do all the other worlds follow as if they ask Him and 
do as He directs. ' 

3. O Lord Indra! O Dhátah! and Vidhdtah ! after singing 
Thy praises, do I eat out of the Soma-kalshas...... 

4and5. ...... That Creator and Sustainer has formed the 
sun and the moon as He did previously ; also (has He 
formed) the firmament, the earth, the intervening 
ne and the blissful heavens. He, the Controller 
of the whole living (lit. m creation, has formed 
and sustained the days and nights as well. 

Tm The Vidhátás have made and sustained...... 


In these quotations words Dhátá and Vidhátá are used as if 
one was qualifying the other and only emphasizing upon the same 
sense of the other as it itself indicates. Moreover th« last quotation 
gives the derivation of frarm from fa+ea in the sense that 
Vidhátá is one who performs the action denoted by fW, 
which is also the sense of the Nirukta quotation given in the very 
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beginning that wrw is he who performs the action fa+zu 
with respect to all. The last quotation does so by directly connecting 
Rame with fae as the subject and the verb, ap rey 
the same root in both these grammatical forms. Besides 
these points are borne out by Nirukta Daiv. Ae 5, ied is 
reading :— 

^ irata ATT SHE I 
and meaning :— 

‘ Vidhátá has already been commented upon under the word 

Ta.’ 
Especially do Nos. 4 and 5 beautifully bear out the Nirukta quota- 
tions by using the verb faggux and the noun wer in the same 
sense of ‘created and supported’ and ‘Creator and Supporter ’ 
in the last half of Mantra 2 and the first half of Mantra 3 of Rig- 
veda, Mandal X, Sükta 190. Apparently both the verb and the 
noun govern both the Mantras together and the verb therefore 
denotes the action performed by the noun following as both have 
apparently originated in the same root. 


VIII. YAJyAH 
Yajnah can now be taken up. Says Nirukta :— 
“aan ae wats mata Raa... p” 
fire Ro mle we R Ge ge l 
' which means :— 
‘Why Yajnah? The Etymologists state “ apparently it is 
a deed of worship (from ws*—to worship) "' . 

and implies that ‘ Vajnah is the performance indicated by the root 

wa which fact is quite well known to all’. 


Why do Etymologists hold that view? Because Rigveda 
states :— 


“Get TERTI VAT... 07 Eo R IRB I Wo H Rol eel egy 
and means :— 
‘The Deities perform the Yaja performance in connection 
with the Yajnah and by means of the Yajnah........ 
Therefore according to the Rigveda too Yajnah is some per- 
formance, being, or anything else whatsoever in which the Yaja 


performance predominates. That for whom the Yaja performance is 
performed is Yajnah ; that too is Yajnah by means of which the 
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Yaja performance is performed ; besidés these the Yaja performance 
itself too is Vajnah. Thus this reference illustrates most beautifully 
the above quoted statement made in the Nirukta. 


IX. NADYAH 
Nadyah may next be taken up. Says Nitukta :— 
ap THEA KAT Wan womwan 1” fwe Ro wto we g mio Re q 
which means :— 

‘Why Nadyah? Because they are Nadnáh, i.e. vague-sound- 
ing.’ 

In the Atharva Veda we come across a Mantra which seems 
as if to have been designed, simply with a view to furnish a basis 
for the above etymology. It runs :— 

“gaa: dyafceraneat Ta | NERTRT Wut 
are a at at arate fears qo aude wie moo wR HoR I 
and means :— 

'O flowing waters! Your name is Nadyah. You are so 
named because you made a vague sound while moving 
very fast, immediately after the melting (death) of the 
cloud.’ 

Atharva Veda here tells us that Nadis are so called because 
they perform the performance denoted by the root we and this 
is just what Nirukta says in the quotation given above. In other 
words this Mantra affords a Vedic basis for the Váskyan etymology 
of the word wz. 

X. Apaw 


Next we may take up Apah. In the Nirukta it is stated that 


the word Apah is derived from the root wy meaning to pervade. 
That statement is as under :— 


“am arte” fro Se ate ue Rae REE 


In the Atharva Veda we find a Mantra which beautifully illustrates 
this point and is thus the Vedic basis for the same. That Mantra 
runs as under :— 


^ wert Tadashi e qum | 
attest t wRTATUE wr uu p" : 
wade wis que ub den 
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and means :— 

“When sent by Varunah you flowed very fast.......... 
Indrah pervaded you on the way; therefore, you are 
Apah—the pervaded ones, ever since.’ 

Apparently this Mantra furnishes the Vedic basis for the 
YVáskyan etymology of Apah. 


PART II 


Having furnished in Part I the Vedic or Mántric basis for 
some of the etymologies of Vedic words given in the Nirukta, and 
thereby, illustrated the method of an independent study of the 
Vedas by means of the Veda-Mantras alone, we now proceed, in this 
Part II, to discuss some etymologies of Vedic words not given in 
the Nirukta or other treatises of the earlier writers, which we arrive 
at merely by an independent study of the Veda-Mantras alone. 
These will bring the readers face to face with the method of Vedic 
study under discussion and illustrate its successful application 
by which the modern Vedic students can eusily arrive at fresh 
etymologies themselves. 

Now to the etymologies :— 


I. TígTHAM 
In the Atharva Veda, Kánda XVIII, Sikta 4, mantra 7, we 


which gives us the etymology of the word Tírtham as under :— 
"Aris acier acta 1" 


Il. Devam 
In the Rigveda, Mandal X, Sákta 7, Mantra 5, we find :— 


which give us a fresh etymology of the word Devah as under :— 
"urge | airia weet 1” 
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III. YuvrI 
In the Rigveda, Mandal I, Sákta 105, Mantra 2, words :— 


occur which naturally furnish us with the etymology of the word 
Yuvti as under :— 

“gafaatt | cargada ufafufa t" 
which means :— 


‘A youthful lady is termed a Yuvti on account of her uniting 
with her husband.' 


` 


IV. VDYUT 
In the Rigveda, Mandal I, Súkta 105, Mantra 1, words :- - 
“a qt fecertan we (reato rat frd 9 wer cet 1" 


occur which furnish us with the etymology of the word Vidyut as 
under :— 


“frag atat fret 1” 


V. PósuÁ 
In the Rigveda, Mandal I, Sikta 42, Mantra 9, we find :— 


f snis afd... Ve... 1” 
«dich gives us a fresh etymology of the word Püshá as under :— 


“gar varia: I gaa war p^ jy 9 


VI. GHRITAPWAH 
In the Atharva Veda VI, 51. 2, occur tne words :— 
Ae iusti Wat At WAM was... 1” 
which supply us the etymology of the word way as under :—- 
“waa garte xfs ve ww: aT ve p" 


VII. Kerartu 
In the Vajura Veda, Adhy. XI, Mantra 7 and Adhy. XXX, 
Mantra x, words :— 
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Bn See with the etymology of the word sew as 
under :— 


“aa wate Efe Hayy” 


VIII. NADYÁRISHAH 

In the Atharva Veda, Kánda XIX, Sükta 39, mention is made 

of the efficacious medicinal plant Kushtha. Three names for the 

same are mentioned one of which is watfuw regarding which the Veda 
states :— 

“Mia Fae Marfa mqerct sun | 
wart vast fou | wat ufeattfa er are ma feat 0” 
wude atc te o Re He RI 


This furnishes us with the etymology of the word under discussion 
as under :— 


“mento STR | w ur fer xfs ar) we hp fer a foufs 
gre maitfa Kfar i” 
This same Vedic basis ifor the etymology is repeated in the form of 
the words 


in Mantras 3 and 4 as well of this very Sákta. 


IX. SuaATAVÁRAH 


Atharva Veda, Kánda XIX, Sükta 36, may safely be termed 
the Shatavára Sükta. Shatavára, known these days as Satáwar 
in the Punjabi language and as Shatávari, Shatamili, etc. in Sanskrit, 
is the well-krown sexual tonic and curative. According to the 
Vedas a uterine parasite met with in the human female, is often 
termed Amoeva (I have not yet been able to decide whether it does 
belong to the genus Amoeba of the modern Protozoologists). It 
causes sterility and is therefore termed Durnámá-the evil-named 
one. The medicinal plant under discussion successfully destroys 
that germ and overcomes sterility. . 

However, we are here discussing only the etymologies. In 
thi- connection Mantras 4 and 6 of the Súkta are very suggestive. 
The former runs :— 


“et TTT WNIWUTUQ | . 
que: aai werrcgife wgü QUO wie Ble e qo RC He Bt 
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and the latter states :— 


^ Were zuiwtat maaga we | 
wea watts vrrqrtu are p" o «wie are Ce qo Bi Ho €] 
The words “wd arena... ” and "wa... wanu me” give the 
two etymologies, the latter of which is quite apparent being :— 
“WTR wg Wary areata fraca ety xfs p^ 
but the former is somewhat mysterious being :— T 
“WATS WY! wary aed star seruf fa p” 


X. TAKMANÁSHANAM 
Atharva Veda, Kánda V, Sükta 4, Mantra 1, states :— 
“gfe aa am aain |? 
meaning :— 
S Arrive, O Kushtha! O Takmanáshaņ! removing 
(all traces of) Takman from this place." 


This furnishes us with the etymology of the word Takmaná- 
shanam, which is as under :— 


“ae, | wear aata Qi SCC ICE rfa” 


XI. VARANAH 
Atharva Veda, Kinda VI, Sükta 85, describes this medicinal 

plant. It says :— 

* qux] ACMA. os. 1” 
in its very first Mantra which furnishes us with the etymology of 
this word as under :— 

* quat arceafzdareastfa 1" 
Further it is stated that the disease of the patient is removed (by 
this medicine) with the help of the Deities Vaishwánar Agnih, 
Indrah, Mittrah, Varunah, and of Omni-Deities as well. The 
words :— 


hous weit cae” and “...... wey Parte acd” 


support the above derivation as these occurring in Mantras 2 and 3 
simply interpret the word arearen of the rst Mantra and mean :— x 
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aid of Vaishwánar Agnih, Indrah, Mittrah, Varunah, 
and all other Deities.' 
det CRY as well is suggested in the first Mantra 
“qta wd Rat area | 
et wpwfenüpren tar watery 1” 
wate mto 4 qm cu Wo tg 


í By means of Varanah we remove the disease with the 


and meaning :— 

‘This divine medicinal plant Varanah is really the remover 
(Várayátá). The Deities take upon ‘themselves the 
disease which gets established in the same.’ 

The second etymology supplied by the Veda in this Mantra 
would thus run as under :— 


“qn wate | Far way ay ( Tel xp) wise xfa a" 


XII. DARBHAH 


Atharva Veda, Kánda XIX, Stkta 28, Mantra I, states 
‘TH www... and Mantra 3, states <.. yr aqaa 
fifi... ...' which respectively mean :— 

(1) Darbhah which overpowers the enemies, and (2) Break 
open the hearts of the enemies. 


meaning :— . 
‘Cut asunder the hearts of the enemical rivals. ..... ' 
and Mantra 5 runs as under :— 
“ffia at erar A faf 9r germen | 
fats A watz geiet fata A fiit a an 
which means :— 
ʻO Darbhah Mani! cut into pieces all my evil-intentioned 
foes, who cherish ill-will against me and come up for a 
combat with me.' 
These show that Veda suggests the etymology of the word «dt: 
to be as under ;— 
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Cat aittat eq cara, fusca aaa: final 
frercanmmiu: p” 
meaning :— 
‘ Darbhah may be derived from the roots om, fuf, and fafaa 


meaning to overpower, to break to pieces and to cut 
asunder respectively.' 


To derive it from fire or faf&x however the word af will have 
to be derived from two roots, because the letter w alone will be 
obtainable from these roots. For the letter < therefore the root 
z will have to be approached. The etymological form will then 


be :— 
“qadi gatat, vant firana wd farmta: qA- 
frase: gad fiada, wriaad: a oh fofa qada: 
aT wary wate” 
XIII. APÁMÁRGAH 


Atharva Veda, Kanda IV, Sákta 17, Mantras 6 and 7, as also 
Kanda VII, Sákta 65, Mantra 3, state :— 


cove QUT BIT Ae BT URR p^ 


which means :— 


, wwe ato 8 qe ewe cy 
which means :— 


' Apámárgah is........ By means of same (O patient !) 
do we wash away thy well-established (disease). Hence- 
forth do thou move freely as a healthy person.’ 


Again Atharva. Kanda IV, Sükta 18, Mantra 7, says :— 
“aaisan ife ree wn | 
warwargaricy waf wn qe" 
meaning :— Š 
May Apámárgah wash away....away........ away..,.,. 
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The next Mantra, i.e. the 8th, reads :— 
“aqa WT ATATA WS] TTA | 
wurgnui wat ad ae www i" 
wade Sic 8 He Uso Ty 
which means :— 
‘Having washed away...... away...-.. O Apámárgah! by 
means of thee do we wash away all such stuff.’ 


^ Again Atharva Veda, Kánda VII, Sükta 65, Mantra 2, runs as 
under :— 


meaning :— 
‘O all-round-digging Apámárgah! by means of thee do we 
wash away all evil......... 1 


. All the above references force upon us the etymology of the 
word Apámárgah which may be summed up as follows :— 


“quant miaa: areal afamda wq a 
i.e. Apámárgah is derived from the root aw, meaning to purify or 
to move, in its causative form, and preceded by the prefix wq. 
XIV. ROHANI 
' Atharva Veda, Kánda IV, Sükta 12, Mantra 1, reads :— 
o aAa deerntema chet | Cw eeneufa 1” 
meaning :— 


ʻO Rohani! thou are Rohani—the cement for a fractured 
bone. O unfailing one! (kindly) cement this (fracture). 


Again in Mantra 3 do we read thus :— 
M sus anena Agg” aade mte s Fe gR dowd 


de dwt may the bone too get cemented nicely.’ 
The next Mantra, i.e. the 4th, runs as under :— 
* agar ara datwat wear wd ctw | 
weg ww vex ate ates eg 09 1" 
wate atc sme m de 21 
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meaning :— i; 

'May fresh marrow grow between and fill up the injured 
marrow and skin the ruptured skin ; (preceded by flow 
of) blood, may fresh bone formation fill up the bone 
fracture and may muscular growth fill up the muscle 
rapture,’ 

The words **...wmpg ù wha xr..." occur again in the next Mantra, 
viz. the 5th, where in addition ^...fegd € Bate” too is mentioned 
which means :— 

ES O heat generating one ! kindly cement the fracture.’ 

The Sákta under discussion thus furnishes us with the .tymology 
as well as the etymological meaning of the wor1 Rohani as under :— 
“Qufa Qadian p” 
which means :— 

‘ Rohani is derivable from «wv («tw ), to grow, in its causative 

form which would mean to cause zrowth and fill in.’ 


XV. VAR 


Addressing fearm (flowing waters) does Veda state :— 
‘ened eeqarn und prc. t | 
vtm urfigfird aperi arta at fray” 
, wade wi. » GER Hog I 
and mean :— 
‘Your name Vár has become established (Vár—the accepted 
ones), because Indrah accepted you while you were 
flowing freely far and wide, and (thus) accepted bliss 
(attainable) by virtue of your powers, O Sindhu— 
Deities |’ 
This Mantra supplies us the etymology of Vár, in modern 
Sanskrit afr, as under :— . 
“qe wath | wy Uy watcha wifest wate 1” 


meaning :— 
Bi E E A eer rian ied ag arua d 
by means of these and the name is therefore derivable 


from the root giving watts.’ 
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XVI. ADHIPATIH 
Atharva Veda, Kánda IV, Sükta 8, Mantra 1, says :— 
“wat wx wa sents « waraafuufa mq... 1” 


and means :— 

‘Being himself a Bhütah he furnishes other Bhitas with 
essentials like milk and water. Therefore has he become 
the governor over Bhiitas...... 

This Mantra gives us the etymology of the word Adhipatih as 
under :— 


“efunfaderg | we arcardtfa sen p" 
meaning :— I 
‘Why Adhipatih? because he performs the at+zxw per- 
formance in connection with ym; in other words because 
he furnishes others with the essentials.’ 


XVI. SópanR 
Says Atharva Veda, Kánda V1, Sükta 51, Mantra 2 :— 
C GAT] AMAT GWA... 
we xf ufa 1” 
whith means :— 

'May Waters (like kindly) Mothers well raise our status 
conveniently........ By means of them do I necessarily 
rise above, clean and thoroughly purified.’ 

This Mantra tells us that q««ap aud «wq ufa are radically inter- 
connected because having prayed for the former he receives the 
latter. ‘This connection is easy to establish as the root xa, with the 
prefix wq is common to both. 

too'states waters to be anxious to lift their devotee to 
higher spheres quite conveniently. There we read as under :— 


an RAN ETC qafuapm.. 1” wp He to Ge qa Heel 


ES The Deity-Waters (like kindly) Mothers, desirous 
of conrmuently lifting one high above........ 


The Deity Savitá too easily lifts one high above. Veda says :— 
^os RUT UAN GTA... PU Tale she a etude wd 
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PUT May the Deity Savitá conveniently lift you high 
above...... , 


These references suffice to convince every student of the Veda 
that the correct eni S the Vedic word Sudah, would, according 
to the Veda, read as under :— 


“au weh aada wq atq i 
wats quur wet xfs qu t" 
which means :— 
' The word Sádah is derivable from xu mat (to move) prefixed 
by q and sq. A Südah is so called because he con- 
veniently rises high aud does se with pleasure.’ 


We have thus given above numerous examples of the etymologies 
of Vedic words arrived at by means of Veda-mantras themselves. In 
Part I all such cases only were dealt with which Váska or other 
earlier writers expounded while in Part II entirely new cases were 
dealt with which we ourselves have arrived at. Part I thus serves 
to furnish a Vedic basis for Váskyan etymologies and Part II to 
illustrate how new similar etymologies can be arrived at these, 
days by the students of the Veda. 

We feel the above examples are quite sufficient to serve both 
these objects. Both the parts together and separately as well serve to 
iltustrate our first etd of a Vedic study of the V. , Le. a method 
by which an interpretation of Vedic words is arrived at by means 
of actual Vedic quotations only and without any extraneous help 
from the literature which developed later on. 

Other methods of this Vedic study of the Vedas will be discussed 
later on. 


HEALTH AND HYGIENE 
[MAN'S INDEBTEDNESS TO PLANTS] 
By GIRIJA PRASANNA MAJUMDAR 


Svásihya! is the Sanskrit term to signify the full meaning of the 
English word ‘health’. In the Pali phraseology health is the Sotths- 
bhava or well-being of the self. The well-being of the self primarily 
consists in árogya or diseaseless condition of both the body and 
the mind. So one need not be surprised if corresponding to the 
Sanskrit arogyasala* (hospital, lit., the home for the cure of diseases) 
we come across the Pali term sotthisãlā (svasthi-Sàlà) But the 
word drogya itself is frequently met with throughout Pali litera- 
tare, and it generally means avogabhava,‘ the diseaseless condition. 

a is not, however, a mere negative term denoting merely the 

tion of the self free from diseases, for it also denotes a fit, or 
healthy condition. According to the Charaka Sarbhita drogya is 
that condition of the self which is characterized by harmony 
among the elements (dhaiusdmya),* the elements constituting the 
entire self. In the language of the Susruta Sarhhita ro, ee or vyadhs, 
the opposite of T a, isa condition of the self which js attended 
with afflictions tihsa-sarhyoga).* Accordingly aàrogya is that 
condition of the a which is attended with the feeling of ease 
(sukha-samyuga)'. Combining all these, roga may be defined as 
that condition of the self (constituted of body, mind, and the rest) 
when all the parts and organs do not function together in harmony, 
and when it is attended with the feeling of unease, and é@rogya is 
that condition of the self when all the and organs function 
together in harmony and is attended with a feeling of ease. 


1 Suáruta Sarh., Uttaratantra, ch. ixiv, Svasthya-vrttamadhyüyarh ; cf. Svas- 
thyarh —ürogyath (Sabdaratnavalf) -«santoga (Hı 
2 cf. Bhaisajyagrharh (hospital), Arthaśāstra, p. 55,—Sansk. ed., 1919; Eng. 
ed. (1915), Pei ch. iv. Po 6I SETE 
3 Mahavarh I, p. bp 206; Sivikisala náma Sivalingapatitthüpità sala; 
vllvasaghamu v; itia ráhmanánarh sotthivacanuccaranasál, giläna- 


e Dhammapada Comm., Sukhavagga, 8; 4rogyaparamati arogabhávaparama. 

5 Loc. cit., Sütrasthana, i, 22, p. 33, WINTU | 

* Loc. cit., Sü£rasthüns, 1, 21-22; WWW. STUY STA | ex 

T Charaka Sari., Sütrasthana, i, 24—4pwrwi Way genet wicwq ww; ye 
va wwe farei gets gi Comm., p. 36, A. C Kaviratna ed., Calcutta, 1295 B.S. 
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That this was the accepted definition of disease and health is 
evident from Buddha’s definition of dukkha and sukha, which are in 
some sense or other nothing but another set of terms for roga and 
Grogya. According to Buddha, dukkha is that condition of the self 
when all the elements do not work together in harmony, in concord 
(dhatu-vissandanam dukkham), and sukha is that condition of the 
self when all the elements work together in harmony (dhaiu, sat- 
sandanam sukham). It goes without saying that in the Buddhist 
terminology sukha carries with it the sense of ease (sēta), both 
bodily and mental (kàyskam cetasikam), and the term dukkha carries 
with it the sense of unease (asãta). According to Charaka as there 
are kinds or degrees of discord so there are kinds or degrees of 
harmony.” 

In the Pali Suttas one meets with as many as five different 
words to comprehend the general idea of personal well-being, and 
all of them occur in the usual phrase: appabadham appdtankam 
lahutthanam balam phasuviharam.* The five words are: (x) 
appabadha *—little or no illness, (2) appatanka*—little or no fear, or 
good health, (3) lahutthdana *—lightness of body, (4) bala '—strength 
and (5) phāsuvihāra *—comfort, ease. ~The general idea of personal 
well-being was sought to be comprehended also by these fowr 
terms: aj ayu-longevity, (2) vanna-brightness, (3) sukha-ase and (4) 
bala-strength.? According tothe Dhammapada Commentary, of the 
four—dyw, vanna, sukha and bala, the main term is ayn, main be- 
cause it is on the possibility of yu that the bility of the 
remaining three ultimately depends: dyunhi vaddhamane yaitakam 
kdlam tam vaddhati tattakam iiarepi vaddhants yeva. And àyw, 
according to the Charaka Sarhhitá, means the organic interconnec- 
tion of the body, the senses, the mind and the soul.” Thus the 


1 Dhammasangani, pp. 9, 10, II, 28, 230—cetasikath neva satarh nāsātarh 
cetosarnphassajar adukkhamasukhar vedayitath, etc., 152. p. 28. 

2 Charaka Sarhhitá, Sütrasthüna, i, 21, da 4 fera y wrcd Keefe! p, 32. 

* Majjhima-N., Vol. II, p. 125; Milinda, p. 14. 

* Dígha. I, 204 ; III, 165; Majjh, II, 125; Ang. I, 25, etc. 

5 Ibid., I, 204; Ang. III, 65; 103; Mil. 14. 

> Ibid., I, 204; Majjh. I, 437, 473; Mil. 14. 

7 Ibid., IL, 73; Ang. I, 244. . 

3 Vin. II, 127; Dígha, I, 204; Dhammasangani 1348--Miln. 367; Miln., 
14; Visuddhimagga, 33. 

° Dhammapada, rog—Abhivüdanasílissa niccan vaddhapaciyino cattaro 
dhammá vaddhanti: &yu, vanno sukharh balarh ; cf. also Dham. Comm. II, 239; 
Manu II, xa1; Mahabharata, V, 1521. 

10 Loc. cH., Sütrasthana, i, 12: $ 


ON wifi Ring i 
fraag vate cqui 1 te 
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maintenance of health is the maintenance of life itself in different 
degrees of vigour.’ The comprehensiveness o: the meaning of drogya 
mav be realised if one interprets it in the light of the then preva- 
lent scheme of thought which is met with in the Pali Canon in 
respect of evil and good ‘/akusala and kusala.?: The cure of present 
ill. the prevention of the future occurrence of ill. the maintenance 
of the present weal and the future growth of weal. Going by this 
scheme of thought any Science of medicine or any System of treat- 
ment claiming to be comprehensive has got not only to furnish 
prescriptions for the cure of the present disease. but also for the 
prevention of the recurrence oi diseases. the maintenance and 
enhancement of the present health. In order to attain árogya in 
this comprehensive sense, two things are necessary '1 the choice 
and application of drugs, and .2: the choice and application of the 
principles of hygiene. Medicines are primarily intended for curin 

diseases and remotel, for increasing the strength and vitality, 
and hygiene to prevent the recurrence or the emergence of fresh 
troubles.‘ The term hygiene is mainly concerned with @hava and 
vihara,* the rules of diet and the rules of personal behaviour conducive 
to health. The term vihàra connotes the whole of personal be- 
haviour in respect of personal cleanliness, residence, movements, 





1 The object of the Rasáyanatantra (the Science of Rejuvenation) which 
developed as a special branch of the Indian system of treatment, 15, according 
to both the Charaka and. Susruta, to promote longevity, retentive memory, health 
and vitality It was to deal with recipes enabling a man to retain his manhood 
or youthful vigour up to a good old age and to render the human system 
invulnerable to disease and decay : 


Diag: qfeifurwtra wed v. | 

prk lard tefua vc i 

arefafe mafa mf wat wr rT | 

eniant fe wt certat cami à C. C. Sthàna, ch. i. 


For Alberuni's comment on this see his India, ch. xvii, p. 158. 

* Digha N II, 120, Majjhima, III, 296;—-anuppanninam  plipakünam 
akusalinarm dhammünam pahanaya: uppannànam pahünava, annuppennanam 
kusalànam dhammanam uppādāya, uppannànam thitiya, Majjhima, II, 11. 

1 Charaka Samhita I, 6; Suéruta Sarhhita I, i, 10.—TW: grae TR unaa 
Tulvxc eund w t 

* Charaka Samhita, I, v 5—wararet fawrcrarewfergcw wg iv 

Suéruta Sarhhita, IV, xxiv, —wWraererwgfewwirs 1 ' 

* Charaka Samhita, I, vi, II, 16, 17. 
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exercises, ing and the rest. All these rules of health are sought 
to be comp in Ayurveda by the term svasihavriti.' 

Here, however, we are to deal only with that marrow aspect of 
health and hygiene in respect of which man has to depend on plants 
and plant-products. We doe to deal with the subject under 
the following heads: d icine in General, (2) Personal 
Hygiene, (3) Some Hygienic Measures in General and Dental 
Hygiene in Particular, and (4) Hospital and its Requisites. 


MEDICINE IN GENERAL 


The subject of development of the Science of Medicine does not 
concern us here. It may suffice for us just to point out that begin- 
nings of this science may be clearly traced in the Vedic hymns, especi- 
ally in the hymns of the Atharva-veda, and that it reached a high 
state of perfection in the treatises of Charaka, and Suéruta as well as in 
the Astafgahrdaya, The Indian word ausadha, denoting medicine, is 
derived from osadht, meaning perennial herb. The other term bhesaja 
primarily denotes vegetable . The latter term, however, came 
in course of time to have a much wider extension to denote all kinds 
of medicine, whether derived from plants, or from animals or from 
minerals (wrwatigemfed, Charaka Sath. I. i, 35: p. 47). The word 
mfla-bhesajja, as used in the Milinda Pafiha (p. 43) means ‘ regimen’ ? 
or substances that are likely to increase vitality, the five such sub- 
stances being sappi, navantta, tela, madhu and phanita. 

With the Vedic Sages the plants were the main, if not the only, 
source of medicine as will appear from the following quotations :— 

“Mother (of mankind), a hundred are your applications, a 
thousand-fold is your growth, do you who fulfil a hundred functions 
make this my (people) free from disease.” 2 

“The universal all-pervading plants assail (disease) as a thief 
(attacks) a cowshed; they drive out whatever infirmity of body 
there may be." ro 

“ The plants falling from heaven (divine origin) said: The man 
whom living we pervade, will not perish.”*17* 

The same mental preoccupation about plants in connection 
with Healing Science is patent also in Asoka’s Rock Edict II, in 





1 Ibid., I, v, 6—dWuareterafitm qum eres 1 ¢ 

Suáruta Sarhhita, Uttaratantra, Ixiv, x. 

3 Vinaya Mahivagga, VI, 5, 1: imàni kho ca bhesajjaini seyyath' idam 
sappi navanitarh telah madhu . phagitem bhesajjani c' eva bhesajjasammatani 
ca lokassa āhārattañ ca pharanti. 

? Rig-veda, X, 97. "Wilson's edition. 
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which the Buddhist Emperor of India in speaking of the arrange- 
ments made by him for two kinds of treatment, thought only of 
po and herbs, fus rae roots, i substances derived from 
e vegetable kingdom. ming to the still later period, we see 
that the Charaka Sathhita palpably mentions no fewer than 36 kinds 
of medicine prepared from plants and plant-products, such as, roots, 
bark, wood, exudation, stem, sap, ash, latex, fruits, flowers, oil 
(essential and fixed), thorns, emergences, hairs, leaves, bulbs, corms, 
buds and the rest." 
th An out raning Seige bd of the Hindu System is recu was 
e application of drugs as osed to synthetic used 
i eden dés That the su remapy of this method of adninis- 
terine fresh drug is amply sented by what Dr. Ischirch is reported 
to have said: '* We may assuredly hope that medicine, when it has 
thoroughly ruined digestion with syutheticel medicines, and tested 
all the organs of the animal body, will return to the most ancient 
remedies of mankind, to the medicinal plants and drugs for the 
utility of which the experience of the thorsahd years vouches,"' * 


RULES OF PERSONAL HYGIENE 


With regard to personal hygiene the Suéruta Sathhità lays 
down certain daily rules of conduct, opining that an intelligent man 


1 Loc. cif., I, i, 35, p. 49. 


Augue firatewr wow: t 

rc Wie ae gui vgdturfir waar 1 

qnia ger are rAr aw a 

afer: terete afuit finfi qa 1 

The Vinaya Mahavagga (VI) mentions with r ampie seven kinds of 

bhesajjas : Vasámi bhesajjãni, medicines consisting of different kinds of animal 
fat; müldwi bhesayfdni, medicines i of roots; Rasdváni ‘fans, 
medicines consisting of El Meteton. drugs; bhesajjani, medi- 
cines of leaves; jf bhe medi of fruits, 


^ isti A 
jatüni bhesajjdnt, medicines consisting of and logáni Dhesajjan , medicines 
salts. Five of these belong to plants. 

* Lancet, znd Oct. 1909 ; quoted in the Introduction of the Indian Medicinal 
Plants, Vol. I 

3 Susruta Sarhhita, IV, xxiv; VI, lxiv; Bombay ed., 1915; M ieu Une 
tion, Vol. II, pp. 480 sq; Vol. III, p. 396 sq; Calcutta, 19II; Charaka Sarbhita, 
I, v-vii; Calcutta, 1295 B.S.; Vütsyüyana Kamasiitra, iv, 5, 6 where daily 
practices to be observed by a citizen are clearly enumerated, Mahesh Pal ed., 
pp. 120-127; Calcutta, 1313 B.S. 
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desiring perfect health and a sound body sho .arefully observe 


‘hem: 

wert ead wajercegfewpe 

Waren weeps mS SNe a 

Acting upon these rules one is to leave une's bed early in the 

morning, brush one's teeth and scrape one's tongue ! before washing 
one's mouth and eyes with a decoction of the bark of trees with 
milky juice, or with milk or Bhillodaka, or āmalaka water, or with 
cold water alone. In tke opinion of Susruta the face becomes 
iandsome, and the eyesight stronger by such washings. After 
washing the eyes in the prescribed manner, one is to apply añjana 
collyrium) which has the virtue of protectin the eyes trom 
liseases : 


weet emer TET WHTWUS | 8 
fayr thai head weir 1 te 
Vrari vite Y fafafaa: | 
FENA starr aT 1 ty 
neee HS war whitess n vd 
qw we frttwe qu mafa wee qve 
we wisst Be fora faria | 
reagan T TACOMA i ts 
N BT ATT HATA P6 


(Before going out for work) one is to chew betel-leaf along with 
ther ingredients, this having the virtue of cleansing the mouth, 
Inparting a sweet aroma to it, enhancing its beauty, strengthening 
the voice, clearing the tongue, the teeth, etc. : 


mionra art: | 
seat afed v armi spa 1 RR 
sotana farga, | 
Traan REA 1 RR 


At the time of bathing one is to anoint first his head with oil 
' furctswrg: ) in order to prevent affectations of the head. The oil is 


————————M——— — MG —————————À 
1 The Charaka Sarhitá, however, recommends tooth brushing twice a day, 
vice in the morning and once in the evening; I, v, 25-3 «ret 
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a means of making the hair grow luxuriantlv and imparting thick- 
ness, softness and a dark gloss to it. After this one is to anoint 
his body ( «wg: ) with oil, this being recommended as a means of 
imparting a glossy softness to the skin, and giving a tone to the 
system. After this one is to take one's bath (wä) in cold water, 
this having the efficacy of removing somnolence, inordinate bodily 
heat and fatigue, allaying thirst, stopping itching and excessive 
perspiration, producing a fresh relish for food, removing all bodily 
impurities, clearing the sense organs, gladdening the mind, purify- 
ing the blood, increasing the appetite, destroying drowsiness, and 
increasing semen. As for the difference between the effect of 
applying cold water and that of applying hot water on the head, 
the Suéruta says that cold water so applied invigorates the eye- 
sight, while hot water impairs it. 


ftra stars FSRA | 
Surat ala 2w weet farwqupme 1 au 
acfa furrererfst gak wr i 
arta afamat fare ufa t od 
EË HRANT: SENATA: | 


maat ufapwae] ANAA: | Be 

FITERE SWAMI ET | 

We ww) np aiff pas 

ARRS qfus TATATA, | 

aware fu array TU pue 

uj fures errafed wee: RET | 

wires fare: ori wepafafe ffir que 

Immediately after bathing one is to comb one’s hair in order 

to improve its growth, remove dandruff and dirt and destroy 
parasites of the scalp. Along with combing one’s hair is to 
proceed dressing which also includes anulepana, àlepa and prasa- 
dhana. The anulepana, i.e., anointing the body with scented paste, 
. is to be resorted to ior removing fatigue, feetor and perspira- 


tion and giving the body a lovely appearance. The àlepa, i.e., 
besmearing the face with scented paste or powder, is recommended 





1 Su$ruta, here gives the recipe for the preparation of this oil, S.S., IV, 
xxiv, 27-28. 
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as a means of imparting steadiness to the eyes, producing a 
broad and graceful contour of the cheeks and mouth, preventing 
their disfigurement, etc. And the prasddhana, i.e., putting on of 
gems, fiowers, clean clothes, etc., is prescribed as a means of enhanc- 
ing the beauty of the person, and maintaining cheerfulness of 


mind : 

Fuat Ont LITRAMI FRE 

aa wae Nanai | 

ihian 1 62 

sursum wep rad quem | 

wr Cart art aafin à Cy 

cats thre chr Tay | 

saaat wre tifa 1 €8 

One is to take one’s food’ that is wholesome. By wholesome 

is meant that kind of food which can nourish the body, gladden 
the heart, invigorate the system, maintain the bodily strength, 


increase appetite and vitality, improve the memory and increase 
the energy and span of life: 


wearer: Wm uu wae waar p 
wrgereagerTeratetstatean à ¢e 
One is to take daily exercises that make the body stout and 
strong, help the symmetrical growth of the limbs and muscles, 


improve the complexion and digestive powers, prevent laziness 
and render the body light and bright, firm and compact: 


were TED LEIGDLE jais | 

aq wer wd E faq aaa: a 
AA: mi free | 
Amana farce rud act | ge 
xwergierfaaretapittere tat fear | 
aAa “wife wed WTSUHTEWSTQÜH | 8e 





1 Vátsyayana prescribes for adult two meals a day,—qsitwrexrwsra faery 
erg muaa Kamasiitra, I, iv, 6; pp. 121-122. 
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a ht uweneg wir aafactefa | 
fariraafa ate c referre "t à 8? 


aipeaqadtrata anda quitus | 
grad piet fani feuxafu vitam ) a8, and so on. 


The rules of personal hygiene in Ayurveda also include :— 

(a) Affusion of the body (safgufiirw )—which removes 
fatigue, sets up fractured bones, alleviates pain due 
to burns, scalds, bruises and lacerations, and subdues 
the actions of the deranged vàyu: 


as: cuerwtsfaemgparerafenue | 
gafant Es amm: 19? 


(b Massage (azta )—which is recommended as a means of 
reducing the fat, smoothing and cleansing the skin 
and imparting a firmness to the latter. Megasthenes 
noted Indians taking to this practice by passing 
rollers of ebony over the skin (Mc. Crindle, p. 69): 


sede saws ANTI PA 
FMEA ANNER WORT PU 
(c) Fríction ( i) and rubbing (-sares:) of the body 
with medicinal powders :—Udgharsana is recom- 
mended as a means of curing itches, rash and erup- 
tions (wy g free sapsrafems a 54); and uisádana 
ifically for the improvement of the complexion of 
the females (warengad irat fatterq MET 10 ). 


(d) Washing of the feet ( wanane )— This should always 
be done with cold water, and as a result semen 
increases, heart is gladdened, fatigue disappears, 
vision becomes clear and the soles (of the feet) free 
from dist and local diseases : 


UCT WOCRNEDONSITWO P Ce 
pues aui veni Tirade I ee 
() Application of oil to the feet ( waray }—which brings 


on sleep, invigorates sight, softens the skin, removes 
fatigue, etc. : 
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fad trara: eng ferq te 

wrewryen wu Ww une wur Dem a 

mee wal Cate Ra A ? et 

(f) Use of foot- wear ( wur )—which is recommended 

as a means of protection against diseases, and making 
walking easy and pleasant. Walking without shoes 
is definitely perilous to life and health, and is always 
attended with the danger of impaired vision : 


ATT red TAT ENTIA | 


(e) Shaving of hair and pairing of nails (@uractam- 
ariaa )'—these when periodically done will make a 
man cheerful, increase his energy and impart a 
lightness to his body: l 
mii aA, | 
CÈ i | 2-8 


( Wearing of turban (wat: )—This is recommended 
as a protection against wind, dust, sun and strong 
light; it also helps the luxurious growth of hair, etc. : 

wfard Rg eres mw D 94 

© Use of umbrella ( wawa )— This should be used as a 
protection against rain, wind, dust, dew and sun. It 
also improves one's energy, eyesight and complexion : 

uie pae rare tat fios | 
qui TEATR wrt NUN | OL 

(j Use of stick (vanwmm«q)—Which dispels the rear of 
dogs, snakes, tigers and like animals, and horned 
animals ; increases one's energy, strength and patience ; 
makes the mind firm and bold; acts as & proper 
support for the body and makes one fearless : 





1 Cf, Vàtsyáyana, Kamasitra, I, iv, 6—für wrt) Aee i: adiu: 
2 | 


| Weed vw aT sanpufawNIWN p. I2I. 
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we cyaan wunrwa | ot 
MAN ufu Y up | 
D A a EE EIG IGER mei (eo 
ERE Wit WWW INER, I 
(k) Use of good bed and furniture (waai )— The Suś- 
ruta recommends the use of a soft bed or seat while 
taking rest. This will remove fatigue, soothe the 
bodily vàyu, bring on sleep and restore lost memory ` 
warfrewe we ufrfoarmeferue i 
web wart gel featlaga eene 1 =, 


(^ Fanning («wert )—Which is refreshing, keeps off flies 
and mosquitoes, arrests perspiration, removes fatigue, 
and fainting fits and alleviates the burning, scorching 
and parched sensations. 


create afursciraqpwfar | 
wrwrtesergequetat aa | 


(m) Gentle walk or stroll (*ww)—Which tends to 
improve one's memory, strength, digestive -apaucity, 
and increases the duration of life : 


ww upd Ritet wq | 
maginn afart 1 e 
(» Putting on armour (araart)—Which improves one's 


strength, energy and complexion and gives a lustre to 
the body : 


ura aad Atna i es 
(o) Good sleep (faat) at the proper time—Which should 


always be done to improve the growth, strength, 
vigour and complexion of the body: 


Uterdvetarenfarifraatxarz | 
: ° hfe wepered sr frs faafe 1 cx 
Some HYGIENIC MEASURES IN GENERAL AND DENTAL HYGIENE 
IN PARTICULAR 


By hyfienic measures in general we mean the measures recon.- 
mended for the disinfection of rooms, clothes and the rest, as 
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well as for the purification of water. Here the Dental Hygiene is 
also accorded a special treatment for the simple reason that in 
almost all the treatises dealing with the subject of personal hygiene 
a special stress has been laid on this subject. 

Disinfection : Disinfection in general, according to Charaka, 
used to be effected by fumigating the clothes, or rooms and other 
places with the fumes of peacock's tail, bones of herons, mustard 
and ghee,—tufaq¥aarnfart edunt ow wager | £ 
ward fawaq According to Suśruta, however, disinfection is caused 
by the burning of the following substances: Leaves of nimba, ` 
vrhali, pepper, assafcetida, jatamamsi, seeds of cotton, etc., along 
with the tail of peacock— 


aafe aaia EANA | 
afet fegatat s disi ataa 1 and so on. 


Sarngadhara gives the following formula of a compound by the use 
of which the pests of a room can be destroyed: If a room be fumi- 
gated with a compound made up of the flowers and fruits of arjuna 
tree, laksa, haricandana, guggula, roots of white variety of aparajita, 
vidanga, mustard and incense, serpents, rats, bugs and other 
insectiferous pests and flies are destroyed.’ 

Purification of polluted water and drinks: Purification 
of polluted water, according to Suéruta, could be done in seven 
different modes, such as, by the immersion in it of kataka fruits, 
gomeda (a kind of gem), the roots of lotus plants, algáé, mosses 
and other water weeds, of a pearl or a crystal, or by straining 
through a piece of linen.* The water of a tank or well was to be 
purified by a compound of afijana and like things thrown into its 
water. This compound when thrown into a tank, the water of 
which is dirty, pungent, or otherwise disgustful to the taste, or of 
bad smell, would make the same water transparent, sweet, fragrant 
and invested with other good qualities.* 

Bhavamisra, a later day authority, gives the following direction 


for the purification of polluted water—( wa quawa fratica: ) : 





1 Sarangaddhara Paddhati, ch. 88; 38, 39. 
3 Suáruta Samhita, I, xlv, —ww wg seem Ifa safe | WTE- 


garafwett 1 te, p. 163. 

* Cf. Visuddhimagga, Ch. XVIII, 591 (Eng. part III, p. 713)—where the 
following analogy is cited: As a man, wishing to purify water, gefs hold of stry- 
chnos and putting his hand inside the jar, scrubs it once or twice or again and 
sgain until the mud subsides and the water becomes clear and transparent. 
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qdquürsatiguemw dar 
May vate JATE | SITAE | 


Purified water is then scented with the flowers of ndgakesara, 

campaka, utpala, põjalā and others —erew weed arate- 
|. Süsruta Sarh. I. xlv, 12; p. 162. 

The Brhatsarhhitá gives the following recipe for scenting water 
(zaitza)—cardamom, tejapaira, and rasdfjana, honey, pepper 
nagakesara and kustha these substances are to be aber ia 
equal shares and kept under water, and after a few days the water 
wil be nicely scented, For this purpose we now use extracts of 
ketakí or rose flowers. 

Dental Hygiene.—The tooth-brush, the tongue-scraper, and 
the tooth-pick are the three main requisites of dental hygiene. 
According to the Suéruta, the tooth-brush, and the tongue-scraper 
cleanse the mouth, remove the bad smell and enable a man to eat 


with relish. . 
sed caeterae qu | 
veredas Te Qumagrarcayy (I. xxiv, 14; p. 395). 
He then recommends the use of branches of such trees as have an 
astringent, or sweet, or bitter, or sour taste for tooth-brushes. Each 
group is again illustrated with one example, thus—nimba, is best 


amongst the bitter, khadira among the astringent, madhtika among 
the sweet and karafija amongst the sour.— 


mud aye far get reefer | 
Crore ferme Te wet afec | € 1 
wwwWpwgit Fe acy age TT | 
dhattatwaaiel ata Quite v 0? 
1 Cf. Charaka Sarhhita, I, v,— 
wirdfaeri t wrdt werd szfinesy i 
veru crater I 
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A later day authority, Bhavamisra (I. i), is more elaborate in 
the details. He says: Arka 1s conducive to strength, vata to bright- 
ness of appearance. karañja to victory, plaksa to wealth and pros- 
perity, vadara tosweet speech Ahadira to sweet scent of mouth, vilva 
to immense wealth udionbara to truth of speech, mango to recovery, 
kadamba to intelligence and memory. campaka to steadiness, sirisa 
to name, fame. longevity, health and prosperity, apdmarga to 
intelligence, memory, ioresight strength and voice, dádima to 
beautiful, appearance. kakuva and kufaja to same as before, and jai, 
lagara and mandara dispel bad dreams: i 


wal Hai va Aft: ace fart iq | 
we arü-eerfa sedi aye fa I 
afet gadha fer qp fage wi | 

amt 4 wafefacre erat "|; 
weal g faan wee Y gat ate | 
favre à T! 


According to the same authority, one should scrupulously 
avoid guvaka, tala, hintála, ketaki, vrhattrna kharjira and narikela : 


Tawerahearnt Sora ww | 
ui nE UH zcv, 
eae T: gf veru | 
aaga a: SIX UTAH VENÍA ] 


frf wai cgi faraona ww | 
frapa «ferens qu aufm p sa . 
WOESCEIECIE ATSa RTT: | 
wert qure: à aafia: «ung ve 
Cf. also Mahabharata— 
fired reri rz cate ap AR | 
Wied wegen ww wag 
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The Vinaya Cullavagga (v, 31, 1; S. B. E. 20, p. 147) enumerates 
the following disadvantages arising out of not using tooth-sticks : 
(x) it is bad for eyes; (2) mouth becomes bad smelling; (3) the 

e by which the flavours of the food pass become impure ; 
ta) bile phlegm get into the food, and (5) food does not taste well. 

The Brhatsathhita, which devotes a whole chapter’ to the 
subject of tooth-brush, says that there may be a thousand varieties 
of tooth-brush according to the nature of the plant whether it is a 
creeper, or a climber, or a shrub, or a tree. It then gives the 
following direction as to the selection or ‘rejection of plants for 
tooth-brush: One should not make tooth-brush of trees the origin 
of which is not known, of trees that are with leaves, of which 
knots are equal, or those that are in flowers, or have their uppet 
parts dry, or those that have no bark at all. One is blessed with 
divine prowess in his body if one cleanses his teeth with tooth-brush 
made of the wood of such trees as vathantaka, Sriphala and gambhàri ; 
one gets a beautiful wife if one's teeth are cleansed by the wood of 
ksema tree, increase of wealth if with that of vata tree, increase of 
energy if with that of arka tree, of children if with that of madhüka` 
tree and one becomes very popular if one cleanses his teeth with a 
brush of arjuna tree. 

One is blessed with the favour of the goddess of wealth if one 
prepares his tooth-brush out of the wood of Sirisa and karaflja trees, 
ana one has all one’s ends served and all desires fulfilled if one 
cleanses his teeth with tooth-brushes of plaksa tree. Cleansing one’s 
teeth with a brush af játi wood leads to the attainment of honour 
and that with asvattha wood leads to the attainment of para- 
mountcy. 

Preparation of a tooth-brush out of the wood of plum and vadara 
trees ensures recovery (from diseases) and longevity. A man’s 
wealth is increased if his tooth-brush is made of &hadira and vilva 
wood, and all his desired things are obtained if he makes use of a 
brush of atimuktaka and kadamba wood. 

Cleansing one's teeth with a brush of nimba wood leads to 
attainment of wealth, that with one of karaví wood to the attain- 
ment of food and shelter, and that with one of bhandárí wood to 
the attainment of food in excess, and that with one of San and 
arjuna wood to the destruction of one's enemies; and that with 
one of $yamá plant also to the annihilation of one’s foes. Prepara- 
tion of a tooth-brush out of the wood of sala, asvakarna, devaddru 


bd 


1 Loc. cit., ch. 84 : «sreqrewq | Sansk. Text, pp. 1003-1006 ; Bengali edition, 
p. 185. Translation of the text done by the author. 
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and vdsaka ensures honour and that with the wood of priyangu, 
apamarga, jambu, and dadima guarantees popularity. 2-7. 

In chapter 77 of the same treatise, we find the following recipe 
ior scenting a tooth-brush: Four parts of jatiphala, two of 
laliéapatra, one of cardamom, and three parts of camphor—all 
these are to be compounded, and with the compound the tooth- 
brush mentioned above, should be besmeared and dried in the sun. 
“ If one cleanses one's teeth with this tooth-brush his face becomes 
beautiful and spotless and fragrant, and one's words become 
charming.” 

In the Daily Practices of the Hindus (S.B.H. XVI) the tollow- _ 
ing plants are recommended for the selection of tooth-brush: 
Datepalm, kadamba, karañca, banyan, tamarind, bamboo, mango, 
nimba, vilva, dkanda, and fig trees. 

After cleansing the teeth and with tooth-brush, which is 
generally a small branch of about inches long,’ it is split open 
and a half of it is used as a tongue-scraper, and then the whole 
thing is thrown away. 

Regarding the use of a tooth-pick after meals, the Suéruta 
lays down: Particles of food adhering to the teeth or lodged 
between <he teeth should be extracted by means of a tooth-pick, 
which is ordinarily a stick of grass, otherwise, these (food particles) 
will decompose and the mouth would be smelling very badly :— 


eA ui ATETEA: | 
gatdi afa geenen | ose, S.S.I., Ixvi, p. 211. 


All these elaborate injunctions point to one fact, namely, that 
the ancient Indian used to take particular care of his or her teeth 
and suffered less from diseases. For this he not only used tooth- 
brush in the early morning, but also every time after his principal 
meals. The practice was so much in vogue that foreign observers 
could not afford to overlook this daily practice in India. Vwan 





` Suáruta Sam. IV, xxiv, Ware mni XTCRTEWUTWRY | 0 
Cf. Vinaya Cullavagga, V, 31, 2—where Bhikkhus are allowed tooth-sticks up 
to eight finger-breadths in length, the minimum length prescribed being four 
finger-breadths. S.B.E. XX, p. 148. F 
Cf. also— 
Tengen fret wfrei ree i 
verra Vurwt uae veg i 
rruna mert fefirwed | : 
WOTCHWNTNTW vuYWqurWwaW ETW | 
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Chwang, for instance. notes: After eating they cleanse their teeth 
with a willow stick, and wash their hands and mouth. But I-Tsing 
gives a more detailed account of this practice under the title 
“Cleansing after meals". Says he: The Indians chew tooth-wood 
in the mouth, let the tongue as well as the teeth be carefully 
cleansed and purified after meals. 'They chew tooth-woods and 
clean the teeth with them and rub off the dirt of the tongue as 
carefully as possible. Tooth-wood is made about twelve finger- 
breadth in length, and the minimum length being eight finger- 
breadth. Its size is like the little finger. One of its ends is chewn 
softly and the teeth are cleansed with this soft brush. After this 
the wood is broken (generally with the teeth), and bending it 
(tohgue-scraper) the tongue is rubbed. As tooth-picks small sticks 
of bamboo or wood flat as the surface of the little finger, and 
sharpened at one end may be used. 

About the source, he says: Tooth-brushes are made out of a 
large piece of wood, small stem of tree, branch of an elm, and a 
willow tree (see Jataka I, 80; Mahávarhsa, 23) or any sweet smelling 
wood, or root, or a creeper. The best one is bitter, ent or 
pungent in taste, or one which becomes like cotton when chewed. 
The rough root of the northern Burr-weed is the most excellent. 
It hardens the teeth, scents the mouth, helps to digest the food, ar 
relieves heart burning. If this kind of tooth cleaner be used the 
bad smell of the mouth will go off after a fortnight. A disease of 
canine tooth, or toothache will be cured after a month. Be caréful 
to chew fully and polish the teeth cleanly. Toothache is very rare 
in India owing to their chewing the tooth-wood. Even infants of 
three years’ old are taught how to do it.’ 


HOSPITAL AND ITS REQUISITES 


Corresponding to the Sanskrit drogyasála (a home for the cure 
of diseases) we have in Pali gilamasála (a hall for the sick). The 
term gilànasalà is met with in the earliest of the Pali texts and it 
also occurs throughout the later Paliliterature.! Besides g:/anasáld, 
we come across suihisala as an exceptional term to denpte the 
Indian idea of a hospital. Some of the kings of Ceylon are credited 
in the chronicles ef Ceylon (Mah4vamsa) with the foundation of both 
hospitals and maternity homes. 


1 Beal’s Records, I, ii, 8; p. 77. 

ces gf Ban dhist Religion, Ch. v, pp. 26-27 ; Ch. VIIT, pp. 33-35; cf.. 
Cullavagga, v, 3I 

P edat IV, 210; Anguttara, III, 142; Visuddhimagga, 251. 
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The real impetus to the building of hospitals and similar 
institutions was given by king Asoka who in his Rock Edict II 
claims to have made arrangements for two kinds of treatment 
(dve cikichã kata), one suitable for men and the other for animals. 
If we can take him at his own words, he made those arrangements 
not only throughout his wide dominions but throughout the 
principalities of his allies as well, the territories of the five Greek 
rulers in the north-west, and the kingdom of Chola, Pandya, Satya- 
putra, Keralaputra, in the south as far as Tamraparni. 

The Arthasástra (Bk. II, ch. iv, 55) expressly recommends the 
construction of bhaisajyagrha (another term for hospital) at the 
north-west corner of the compound of a fort. The same Artha- 
Sastra refers even to an organisation similar to, if not the same as, 
the modern Red Cross Society. 'The passage in question runs 


thus: afram: waaa: funneumoncfeur veut eque tuu 

, that is, “ physicians with surgical instruments, machines, 
remedial oils and bandages in their hands; and women (nurses) 
in charge of food and beverage".' The foundation of hospital, 
árogyasálà is praised in the Vaidyaka Sastra as a monumental work 
of piety. The hospitai was to be equipped with the following 
requisites: (ri) & good stock of important drugs, (2) expert 
physicians, (3) and a good store of food and regimen. ‘The follow- 
ing are mentioned as qualities of expert physicians: that they will 
be well versed in the science, wise and adept in diagnosis and 
choice and application of drugs, as well as in the prescription of 
proper diet* According to the Suóruta the sürical. ward is to be 
equipped with (r) Medicine, (2) necessary articles of diet, (3) dis- 
secting apparatus (Sastras and anu$astras), including splints, (4) 
aspirator to drain off blood, etc., and (5) suture material and 
surgical box. 


1 Bk. X, 367; Eng. transl. (1915), p. 443; See also N. Banerjee, p. 191. 
3 wIORIRTEI— 

walderadtrarerarcrd NTWS WW: | 

waar 4 acl waft vate 1 
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I. MEDICINE 


The first and the most essential requisite of the hospital is 
medicine. According to the Vaidyaka Sastra, the árogyasald was 
to be équipped with all-important medicines—aviwwufteat | It 
will be preposterous to suppose that the stock of medicine consisted 
only of drugs derived from plants and plant-products. In the later 
developed stage of the system of treatment the drugs were prepared 
from the vegetable, animal, as well as mineral sources. But what- 
ever the main ingredient of an Indian drug, in actual application it 
was generally accompanied by a fresh drug ( waara ) for which the 
primary source is plant.’ 


2. ARTICLES oF Dirt 


The next requisite of a hospital, according to the Vaidyaka 

a, is a sufficient store of wholesome food and regimen ( vmm ). 
So far as plant products are concerned, the articles of diet consisted 
of different kinds of rice, such as Sali and sasihika, mudga, māsa, 
yava, tila, kulattha, vadara, mrdvika, parusaka, abhaya, dmalaka, 
vibhitaka and other classes of medicaments, (Charaka Sarhhità, I, 
xv). As far as the pure medical side goes the Charaka Samhita (I, 
xv) gives an elaborate description of a nursing home giving a detailed 
direction as to the construction of the home and its equipment as 
regards the personnel, the drugs, provisions of foodstuff, sanitation, 
and the method of treatment of diseases and nursing the patients, 
both during the attack and cónvalescence. 


3. SuRGERY! 


That the science of surgery was far advanced in SuSruta's time 
is definitely evident from a clear instruction given for the dissec- 
tion of the dead body in the SuSruta Samhita: “ Any one desirous of 
acquiring a thorough knowledge of anatomy should prepare a dead 
body and carefully observe (by dissecting it), and examine its 
diflereut parts. For a thorough knowledge can only be acquired 
by direct personal observation." The picture of the practice seems 
almost modern. "Here itis: “ the body must first be bowelled, 
and wrapped round with the outer sheaths of msfya grass, or hemp, 





1 This subsection may be read with the general section ‘Medicine in 
General’. 

2 For a detailed information see Mukherjee’s Surgical Instruments, Vol. I, ii; 
Suíruta Samhita, Sdrirasthina, Ch. V, 49, 30-16: Sdtra-sthana, Cha VII, IX 
ete.; Eng. transl. Vol. I, Introduction, pp. 56-63; 71—73; 171-172. 
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kuśa or other grasses, then kept immersed in still water for seven 
days, after which the medical student should proceed to remove 
the layers of the skin with a carefully prepared brush made of the 
grass roots, hairs, kusa blades, or strips of split bamboo, 
and carefully observe with his own eyes all the various different 
organs, external and internal, beginning with the skin as 
described before". But the above was the final course in practical 
surgery. Before that the students were asked to try their knives 
repeatedly on artificial objects resembling the diseased parts of the 
body before undertaking an actual aperation. Incision, for 
example, was practised on puspaphala, alabu, water-melon, 
cucumber or ervaruka or trapusa ; venesection was practised on the 
stalks of water lilies ; the art of probing and stuffing on worm-eaten 
wood, bamboo reeds, or on the mouth of dried alabu ; extraction of 
solid bodies by withdrawing seeds from the kernel of vimb?, vilva or 
panasa, scraping on wax spread on a $aimali plank and suturing on 
pieces of cloth, skin or hide. There were 4 methods by which 
dissection or operation could be done, namely, with apparatus, 
instruments, alkalies and fire (we-werarita ufa, etc.) : 

(a) Surgical apparatus (yanira)—Alabu (gourd) yantra’ is 
mentioned by both the Charaka (VI, vii) and the SuSruta (I, xiii)— 
ametsa Its mode of preparation is described. It used to 
be employed for draining blood or phlegm from the body—like 
modem cupping glasses. 

urgical instruments (Sastva)—bamboo-skin was one of the 
materials out of which these instruments used to be made aati- 
wgrayrafr Some of these instruments were named and fashioned 
after some plant parts, such as, mastra-dála-mwkha, jambhava- 
vadana, mukulagra,  málatipuspa-vrntágra—éalakà (rod-shaped) 
yantras. Some knives were even named as «palapatra, kusapatra, 
Vríhimukha, and vetasapatraka (S. S. I, vii). 3 

(c) Substitutes for cutting-instruments (anusasiras) —Ibhese were 
subsidiary apparatus made out of plants and other things used 
for dissecting purposes. These were—aquenta 4 wnwercestetenmpa- 
tanran -afam aan tanara xfa (S. S. I. vii). 

Of all these Anusastras kira (caustics) are the best, wma: 
, Ble mmaa, etc (S. S. I, ch. xi, 2; Charaka Sath., 

Cikitsisthana, ch. xxviii, 26, ksara-agada; Roy's Hist. Himdu 
Chemistry I (1902), p. x7). For the preparation of alkalies, their 





1 Cf. Sütrakrtiüga: alübucchejja-alübucchedam pippalakadi éastram; Bk. 
I, Lec. iv, Cha. 2, 4; S.B.E. 45. 
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uses, different strengths, external and internal use the Susruta (I, xi) 
and Rasárnava (Xwmqptu, vii, 12-13) may be consulted. The sharp 
action of alkalies may be relieved when mixed with acid— 


wea ww Sy c OR DOR: | 
myi udsat dread frg n S. S. I. xi, 15. 


(d) Splints—were also in use for surgical purposes, as they are 
now. Suéruta prescribes the bark of the following plants for the 


purpose: 
AREAL TTT AGT | 
diwadet a gunigudety 1S. S. IV, iti 


Bhávamiára adds nicula to the above list. Vagbhata II, gives the 
following list with a direction as to the application of the splint, 
thus : 


A TTT ATLA | 
ditat wafinagiin gfrafus: à 
ered quires quid: vasdzfu i 
sorwi wel aod graa drew a" 


That the ancient splints made of bark were in some respects 
more efficient than their counterparts will be evident from the 
following quotations: “ Dr. Jacobi of Dublin says that he has 
seen an excellent spat made from the fresh bark of a tree taken 
off while the sap is rising. It fits admirably, says he, jus} like a 
paste-board soaked in water (Hamilton's Fractures and Dislocations, 
Sth ed., pp. 50-51). Dr. C. C. Jewt recommends for the samé purpose 
the bark of Leriodendron, or tulip tree (the 20th Mass. vol. 1)."** 


4. SUTURE MATERIAI, 
For this Suáruta recommends the following : 
wq quo GIs TTT T | 
vwweltesp erst wren ate aT we | 
giigefuartat, etc. (S. S. I, xxv). 





2 Astàüga Hrdaya Samhita, VI, xxvii. 
3 Quoted in Mukherjee’s Surgical Instruments, p. 195 
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After properly suturing the ulcer 'should be covered over with 
cotton and iue over with a pulverised -compound consisting 
of the powders f priyañgn, afyana, yastímadhw and rodhra, or 
with the ashes of a Pun. piece of ksauma cloth, or with the 
powders of the Sallaki fruit.’ Finally the bandage is completed 
by wrapping with ksauma cloth, patrorna,  aniaravalkala, 
alabu Sakela lata-vidala, and iwáphalam among various other 
articles.” 

5. SURGICAL BOX 


The Susruta finally recommends that proper care should always 
be taken of the surgical instruments, and to preserve the sharp 
edges of the cutting instruments a sheath, or receptacle made of the 
wood of Salmalí should always be used: 


medem We uerafafa | S.S.I., viii. 





! Susruta Sarhhità, I, xvii; English transl. Vol. I, p. 166. 


THE WIZARAT UNDER THE SLAVE KINGS 
By ANILCHANDRA BANERJEE 


According to the latest authorities on Philology and Linguistics, 
the word Wazir is of Iranian origin. A distinguished writer correctly 
observes that the institution of Wizdrat was ‘an exotic flower, 
having its origin in Persia, and only planted among Muslims when 
Persian influence began to be perceived and felt'. The kings of 
Persia held their Wazirs in great honour, and under them the Wazirs 
were the managers of all aftairs of state. 

The word Wazir literglly means ' one who bears the burden of 
office ', and in this sense it occurs in the Qur'àn.' ' This passage, 
as well as the impossibility of discharging all the functions of the 
Government, induced the Muslim jurists to advocate the appoint- 
ment of Wazir and even to go the length of saying that the appoint- 
ment of a Wazir or Wazirs is not only permissible but actually 
recommended by the law of God, so that the duties of the Governor 
might be performed better and error avoided '.' It is interesting to 
note that the same ground,—that is, ‘the impossibility of dis- 

ing all the functions of the Government ',—led the old writers 
on Hindu polity to recommend the employment of ministers. 
Kautilya* says: ‘Sovereignty can be carried on only with assist- 
ance. A single wheel does not move ; hence the king shall employ 
ministers and hear their advice’. Manu‘ says that the king must 
have colleagues, and lays down the dictum that even ordinary business 
should not be done by one man, not to speak of the conduct of a 
kingdom. YVajnavalkya‘ says that the king should discuss tHe 
ailairs of state with his ministers. Katyayana’ says that the king 
should not decide even a law-suit without consulting his ministers. 
In the Sukranitisára * we find that affairs of state should never be 
considered by the king without the help of his ministers. 

The rudimentary functions of the infant Arab state during the 
rule of the first four Caliphs did not necessitate the appointment of 
Wazirs. The office ‘faintly emerges into light the last 
Omayyads and reaches its full stature and development under the 





1 S. Khuda Bukhsh, Contributions to the History of Islamic Civilisation, p. 261. 
2 Sarah 20, 30-35. Rodwell, Koran, pp. 85, 86. 

3 S. Khuda Bukhsh, p. 262. «T 7. *' VII, 30-31, 55-56. 
* Book I, 311. . T Vira-Mttrodaya, p. I. II. 2-4. 
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‘ Abbasids '.' The power and authority of the Wazirs varied in 
proportion to the abilities of the sovereigns whom they served. Two 
very important treatises deal with the position of the Wazir in the 
Islamic state: Mawardi’s Maxims of Wisdrat, and Kitab Adabu-l- 
Wuzara'. Two kinds of Wizdrat axe generally distinguished : one 
which is unlimited in its powers (Waztru-t-Tafwidh) and one which 
is limited. In the former, ‘ the Caliph and the Wazir had practically 
concurrent and co-ordinate jurisdiction '; in the latter, the Wazir 
was ‘a mere instrument of the Government, the conduit-pipe, so 
to speak, between the ruler and the ruled '. A non-Muslim was 
declared to be eligible for the Wazirsu-t-Tanfidh (the limited Wszárat) 
by Mawardi, the great Muslim jurist of the eleventh century ; but 
‘this highly liberal and enlightened sentiment’ of Mawardi was 
challenged by later authorities.* 

For historical purposes we may readily accept Raverty's state- 
ment that ‘ Wazir no doubt means Prime Minister from the time of 
the first Khalifahs down to the present time ’.t Sultan Mahmüd of 
Ghazra utilized the services of Wazirs*; so did Mu'izz-ud-din 
Muhammad ibn Sàm.* Their successors in India were not slow to 
follow the old Muslim custom. 

Minhaj-ud-din’s Tabagat-i-Ndsiri is our principal source of 
information for the history of the Slave Sultans up to the fifteenth 
year of the reign of Nasir-ud-din Mahmüd. Minhaj-ud-din is, on the 
whole, a car and reliable writer. He often enters into details 
which are specially valuable for the light they throw upon administra- 
tive history. 

We may be quite sure that Qutb-ud-din, the first Slave Sultan, 
had his Wazir to assist him, but our historian does not give us any 
information about this officer. The story of the brief reign of Aram 
Shah is narrated without any reference to his Wazir, if he had any. 

Iitutmish was fortunate enough to secure the services of a 
loyal and efficient Wazir, a general summary of whose long career 
may be culled from the pages of Tabagat-i-Nasiri.’ The name of 
the Wazir was Nizám-ul-Mulk Kamál-ud-din Muhammad Jünaidi." 
It is not strange that in'an age when the civil and military functions 
of the State were not sharply distinguished the Wazir, whom we 
naturally regard as the head of civil administration, should have 





S. Khuda Bukhsh, p. 262. * Op. cit., pp. 265. d ra 
Op. cit., pp. 268-70. * Tabagát-i-Ndsiri, p. 694, Note 4. 
M. Nazim, Sultan Mahmad of Ghazná, pp. 132-7. * Raverty, p. 489. 
Raverty, pp. 544, 613, 625, 634-36, 639-41. . 

that the title Nizirx-ul-Mulk was customarily associated with the 
office of the Wazir. Briggs (Rise of the Muhammadan Power, Vol. I, p. 209) points 
out that Jünaidi was the first Wazir to receive this title. 
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participated in warfare. On one occasion at least Iltutmish des- 
pee his Wazir at the head of his troops against Násir-ud-din 
of Sin 
Unfortunately, however, the veteran Wazir did not consider it 
his duty to observe steadfast loyalty to the descendants of Itutmish. 
I apparently retained his office on the accession of Rukn-ud-din 
az Shah, 2 When ‘the minds of men in authority became troubled’ 
at is conduct of the Sultan and his mother Shah Turkàn (who had 
' assumed the decision and disposal of State affairs' and begun to 
‘issue (her) commands’), ‘the hostility of the Maliks, in different 
parts, began to be manifested’. ‘The Wazir identified himself with 
the cause of the hostile Maliks. It is difficult for us to understand 
his real ‘motive. Minhàj-ud-din says that he ‘ became frightened ’. 
Whether he was afraid of the Sultan or of the rebellious nobles we 
do not know. He may have, reasonably or unreasonably, incurred 
the suspicion of the Sultan and considered. it necessary to join the 
nobles in self-defence , or he may have preferred the stronger party 
to the weaker. Be that as it may, his son lost his life in an engage- 
ment with the Sultàn's troops. Very soon, however, Raziyyat 
occupied the throne, and Rukn-ud-din was ‘received into the 
Almighty's mercy ’. "The part playec. by the Wazir in this struggle 
may be justified only on the ground that as a prominent noble 
occupying the highest office in the State it was his duty to rise in 
protest against the tyranny of an incompetent 
It is rather strange, however, to find that Jünaidi did not 
acknowledge Raziyyat even when her accession was an accompiished 
fact. In conjunction with some other nobles he ‘commenced 
hostilities against Sultan Raziyyat and his opposition continued for a 
considerable time’. The strength of the opposition was broken 
later on by the treachery of some of the Wazir’s associates, and 
Jinaidi ended his life in exile. The laconic statements of the con- 
temporary historian do not allow us to determine the reasons that 
led the Wazir to oppose Raziyyat. Whether he was fighting for any 
other descendant of Iltutmish we do not know. His opposition may 


1 Muhazzab, Wazir of Bahram Shah, was sent against the Mughals ‘ for the 
purpose of guarding the frontiers’. Raverty, p. 657. 

3 Minhaj-ud-din (Raverty, p. 631) tells us that Rukn-ud-din had a Wazir 
named ' Ain-ul-Mulk Husain-i-Ash’ari before his accession (#.¢., when he was governor 
of Buda’iin). Raverty takes the word Wazir in this connection to mean governor 
or, tutor. Issthis explanation quite satisfactory? There was nothing to prevent 
provincial governors from having Wazirs In any case, Iltutmish may well have 
provided his inexperienced son with the expert advice and assistance of one who had 
already distinguished himself in the service of Nasir-ud-din. 
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have been due to his aversion to the rule of a woman, although we 
have no data to authorize this conjecture. 

When she was firmly seated on the throne Raziyyat gave the 
office of Wazir and the title of Nizim-ul-Mulk to Khwajah Muhazzab- 
ud-din.' The new Wazir had previously been the deputy of Jünaidl. 
This statement allows us to infer that the Slave Sultans had two 
Wazirs, although we know nothing about the powers and position 
of the Deputy Wazir. 

Muhazzab-ud-din retained his office after the accession of 
Bahrém Shah. Minhàj-ud-din says that Ikhtiyadr-ud-din Aet-kin 
(who was appointed Deputy of the kingdom), ' in conjunction with 
the Wazir... assumed control over the disposal of state affairs ’. 
Political as well as personal grounds * led to a breach between the 
Sultán and his Deputy. Two 'reckless Turks' despatched by the 
Sultáàn murdered the Deputy and wounded the Wazir. Whether the 
Wazir had incurred the displeasure of the Sultàn by his close associa- 
tion with the Deputy in the management of affairs is not clear ; but 
it is somewhat strange to find that he was not deprived of his office. 
The whole episode reveals the dangerous weakness of the Crown, 
which could not remove its officials in the ordinary way and had to 
take recourse to intrigues and murders. However, the Sulidn 
seems to have given his confidence to Malik Badr-ud-din Sunqar who 
‘became Amir-i-Hàjib and assumed the direction of state affairs ’. 
The assumption of the direction of the state affairs by the Amir-i- 
Hajib was an encroachment upon the functions of the Wazir, and 
the inevitable result was a jealous rivalry between the two officials. 
The Amir-i-Hajib ‘used to seek to acquire superiority over the 
Wazir...and liked to issue his own orders’, while the Wazir ' was 
in the habit of influencing the Sultan’s disposition’ against him. 
When ‘the Sultán's temper became quite changed’ towards the 
Amir-i-Hájib, he tried to dethrone Bahram Shab in favour of one of 
his brothers. The alertness of the Wazir destroyed the plot, and 
the Amir-i-Hajib had to pay the penalty with his life. Bahram 
Shah seems to have fallen an easy prey to the Wazir, when the 
latter suddenly decided ' to avenge the wounds he had received ' by 
organizing a rebellion of the nobles. His conduct in this crisis is 
almost inexplicable. Why should he try to dethrone a Sultan who 
had lent a willing ear to his protests against his politici] adversaries ? 
Why should he try ' to avenge the wounds he had received ' (when 


1 Raverty, pp. 641, 650-55, 658—662. 

3 Tkhtiyar-ud-din married a sister of the Sultan and assumed the triple naubat. 

8 We read in the Térikh-t-Mubarak-Shahi (K. K. Basu, p. 26) that he 
' continued carrying on the affairs of the State as o£ old’. 
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he was an ally of Ikhtiy&r-ud-din) at a moment when his pre- 
dominance in the State was almost assured ? His great talent for 
intrigue, which had ruined the ambitious Amir-i-Hajib, was now 
employed against the unfortunate Sultan. ‘He continued’, says 
Minhaj-ud-din, ‘to raisé the Sultdn’s apprehensions against the 
Amirs and Turks, and was exciting the fears of the Amirs against 
the Sultan, until, at last, this fact spread abroad like a pestilence, 
and was the cause of the dethronement of the Sultan, and rebellion 
among the people '. He advised the Sultan to issue an edict authoriz- 
ing him to ‘ destroy all the Amirs and Turks, by such means as may 
be attainable, in order that tl.e country may be clear (of them)’ 
The Sultàn, ' according to the way of precipitancy and youthfulness ', 
complied with his request. The crafty Wazir then ‘showed the 
very edict itself to the Amirs and Turks’, who naturally ' pledged 
themselves to effect the expulsion and dethronement of the Sultan ’. 
The result was no longer in doubt. The city of Delhi was taken, 
and the Sultan ‘attained martyrdom’ after a stormy reign of a 
little more than two years. 

On the accession, of 'Alà-ud-din Mas’td Shah Muhazzab-ud-din 
‘was again made Wazir. His success,seems to have interfered with 
his judgment. He ‘ acquired complete power over the kingdom and 
appropriated (the district of) Kol as his own fief. Previous to this 
he had established the navbat, and stationed an elephant at the gate 
of his own residence’. Even these encroachments upon royal 
authority and pomp might have been tolerated, but he alienated the 
Turk Amirs by taking all functions out of them. They naturally 
resented this attempt to deprive them of their position in the State, 
and solved the problem by putting the ambitious Wazir to death. 

The office of Wazir thereupon passed to Najm-ud-din.' Of his 
activities during the reign of Mas’ "ud. Shah nothing is known. 

Minhàj-ud-din does not give us a list of Nasir-ud-din Mahmüd's 
Wazirs. We are told that in the eighth year of his reign ‘the 


! Raverty, » PP 663-4, 

* Tarikh4- RONEN OR (K. K. Basu, p. 32) says that after Nasir-ud-din’s 
accession the post of Wazir was conferred on Ghiyàs-ud-din Balban. This state- 
ment can hardly be regarded as accurate. As Raverty (p. 814) points out,— 
‘What office Ulugh Khan held, after the accession of the new Sultan, is not 
mentioned, but we hay assume that he was confirmed in his former office of Amir-i- 
Hajib '. Minhaj-ud-din says (Raverty, P 820) that, after the marriage of Balban's 
daughter with the Sultan, ‘ the status Khan was raised, from the rank of 
Malik and Amir-i-Hajib, to the Frid eminent position of Khan, € 
2 mandate] issued from the sublime Court, conferring the p of the 

om and leadersbip of the forces... upon that incomparable reden 
This statement clearly shows that Balban was directly promoted’from the post of 
Amir-i-Hajib to that of the Deputy of the kingdom, and prevents us from aseuming 
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masnad of the Wazirship was transferred ' to Muhammad Jünaidi.' 
He held the office for about a vear, for in the ninth year of the 
reign ‘the Wazdrat-i-Mamalik (Wazirship of the realm) fell to the 
charge, for the second time’, of Najm-ud-din* whom we have 
already met. Three years later the office passed to Tàj-ud-dm.' 

So far as the history of the last two slave kings is concerned, 
we have no contemporary historian to guide us, and we have to 
depend reluctantly upon the work of Barani. He ' declares that 
what he has written upon the life and actions of Sultan Ghiydsu-d-din 
Balban he himself heard from his father and grandíather, and from 
men who held important office under that sovereign ’.‘ 

We are told that three davs before his death Balban summoned 
to his presence some of ‘ his favourite servants’ including Khwajah 
Husain Basri, the Wazir, and asked them to acknowledge Kai- 
Khusrav, his grandson, as his successor But these ‘ favourite 
servants ', who naturally ‘had great power in the.city’, set aside 
the Sultan’s nomination after his death, and placed Kaiqubàd on 
the throne." 

‘From the day that Balban, the father of his people, died, 
all security of life and property was lost, and no one had any con- 
fidence in the stability of the kingdom '.' This statement of Barani 
is justified by the facts narratcd by him The young monarch ' was 
engrossed vith pleasure and conviviality ’, and the government of 
the country was in the hands of Malik Nizim-ud-din, who was the 
Deputy of the State.“ ‘ His head was filled with ambitious designs ', 
and he used his influence over the Sultàn for the humiliation and 
ruin of other prominent nobles and officials. He ‘ brought a charge ' 
against Khwajah Khatir, the Wazir, and ' had him placed upon an 
ass, and paraded through the whole city'. Naturally this unusual 
' punishment increased the terror which all the nobles and officers 
felt’. It is unnecessary for our present purpose to dwell upon the 





that he ever occupied the post of Wazir. Therefore, Ferishta's statement (Briggs, 
Vol. I, p. 235) that ' the office of minister’ was conferred upon Balban cannot be 
accepted. We cannot prefer later writers to the contemporar} historian who was 
himself a favounte of Balban. 
© 3 Raverty, p. 693. One of his titles was ' Ain-ul-Mulk which, says Raverty, 

was ' iar to Wazirs’. 

2 When and why he lost his office we do not know. 

3 Raverty, p. 710. 

* Elliot and Dowson, Vol. III, p. 97. 

* Elliot and Dowson, Vol. III, p. 124. e 

* For the reason, see Elliot and Dowson, Vol. III, p. 124. 

? Elliot and Dowson, Vol. III, p. 125. 

* Ethot and Dowson, Vol. III, pp. 126-8. 
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circumstances leading to the death of Kaiqubád and the fall of the 
Slave Dynasty. 

We have reviewed the careers of those Wazirs of the Slave Kings 
whose stories are now available, and we may be almost sure that 
other Wazirs whose activities are not noticed by the historians 
acted in an identical manner. We have seen that the Wazir's 
pre-eminence as the chief minister of the Sultàn was sometimes 
threatened by the Deputy of the State, and that on some occasions 
at least the weak monarchy of that disturbed age allowed favouritism 
to encroach upon the customary authority of its principal adviser. 
Whether the Wizürat under the Slave Kings was to be a Waziru-t- 
Tafwidh or a Waziru-t-Tanfidh depended upon the character of the 
Sultan and the personality of the Wazir, irrespective of any political 
theory and even any customary rule. In general, tne Wazir was 
entrusted with the civil administration of the State, although we 
have come across instances where he was entrusted with military 
duties. In the days of Firüz Shah ' the accounts were rendered to 
and recorded in the exchequer (diwan-i-wizarat) so that the exchequer 
not only kept an account of the land revenues (iktã’), but also of the 
expenditure of the kàr-khànas (royal establishments) ’.» | Wr are 
not in a position to determine whether the diwàn-i-wizárat discharged 
this duty in the thirteenth century. On the whole, the history of 
the Wizárat in the days of the Slave Kings seems to show that a 
rudimentary system of civil administration was being painfully 
built up against a background of military conquest, monarchical 
weakness, and baronial turbulence. 








1 Afif, Tárikh-i-Firüz-Sháhi. Elliot and Dowson, Vol. III, p. 357. 


WHAT BUDDHA PREACHED 
By B. C. MAZUMDAR 


In his paper on the Aspects of Nirvana (ibid., pp. 327-335), 
Dr. B. C. Law has very admirably set out the interpretations by the 
Buddhists of the term Nirvana or rather of the state of ‘Nirvana by 
examining various passages of the old Pali text-books. Dr. Law’s 
learned exposition makes it abundantly cleat that the early Buddhists 
considered the state of Nirvana to be a positive consciousness of a 
real and undying or everlasting goal attainable by pursuing the path 
of Dhamma. What, however, Sakyamuni, the Buddha, himself 
said of the character of this goal, is very difficult to ascertain, even 
though the Buddhists as commentators of the old canonical works 
assure us that the sayings of the Buddha have been correctly 
represented by them, for in reporting what constitutes the text the 
reporter begins with the statement—' So have I heard'. In 
respect of some such collections of the Khuddaka division as the 
Dhammapada or the Udànam, an exception may be made, for the 
utterances in them are said to have been the very utterances of 
Sakyamuni. To prepare, therefore, my ground to ascertain the faith 
of Buddha himself and not of the Buddhists, I take up now the 
Udànam under consideration. 

In the J.R.A.S. for 1911 (p. 197) I invited the attention of Pali 
scholars to the readings of several verses of Udanam which poner 
to me to incorrect when I was translating them into i 
My suggestions for reconstruction of the texts were also submitted 
to the judgment of the scholars. My reasons for the corrections I 
have suggested of the texts are :— 

I, 4—The metre is Indravajrá which undoubtedly attained 
perfection in the fifth century B.C. The first portion of the verse 
from Yo to Dhammo is perfectly faultless, but NihwAunko in the 
second foot and Vusito in the third, show unexpected irregularities. 
We may read Vsito for Vustto very easily as both forms may represent 
in the Pali the Sanskrit word’ Vyusitah. Nihwhwnko seems to 
convey no meaning. With reference to the Huhunka Bráhmanas 
(who, by the way, were never notorious for haughtiness) it cannot 
mean ‘not haughty ’ as has been suggested by one translator. The 
Pali word Nihimsako (Sanskrit Nsh--himsakah) which could be 
easily misread as Nthuhunko, improves the metre and the 
ofthe verse. I may also note that the Atharva-vedi Brahmanas were 
once called Himsakah. 
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One point is clear beyond a shadow of doubt ; the word Brahmano 
after dhammena so in the fourth foot crept into the text from a 
marginal explanatory note. As such this word with three additional 
syllables must be expunged. ‘Though the verse would not suffer in 
any way if the whole of the fourth foot were left out, I cannot and 
should not assert that the whole of the fourth foot is but a portion 
of a marginal note, for even in later times an Indravajrá verse was 
composed with an additional foot. 

J, 8—I need hardly state that the introductory stories for the 
Udanas (explaining the occasion for the inspired utterances) are 
not very authentic. JI am inclined to reject the story of Sangámaji 
solely on the grovnd that the honorific addition 74 for a man did not 
come into vogue in early Buddhistic times. The name Sangamayt 
occurs also in the Netti-Prakarana (p. 150), but this was also 
undoubtedly done by way of addition at a later time. 

The meaning of the first line of the verse is very clear. '(He) 
welcomes him not who comes to him, and mourns not his loss who 
passes away’. Consistently with this we ex something to be 
stated with reference to Sanga and Asarga (Sangasanga) and those 
words are really there. But the words Sanga and Sangamajim are 
rather stumbling blocks ; for even in the light of the introductory 
story the second line cannot be construed correctly in accordance . 
with grammar. I am strongly inclined to think that the last portion 
of the compound word Sangdsanga being partially illegible, the early 
editor introduced the story and brought about a restoration of the 
text in conformity with his story. This was also done in a slovenly 
way, as no good grammatical construction is possible. Con- 
sistently with what has been stated in the first line of the verse I 
beg to suggest that Ujjhitum is the likely word which formed a com- 
pound with Sangasanga in the form Sangdsangojjhitam. There is no 
doubt that this compound word improves the text in all r 

II, 3—It is quite clear that the words Suklakāmāni bhitam 
have also crept into the text from some marginal notes. The very 
metre requires that these words should be expunged. Then, again, 

i pacca (or paccá) of MS.A. to pecca which Dr. Steinthal has 
opted, for, it is inconsistent with other teachings of the Buddha 
that happiness as a reward in the other world should be held out as 
an incentive for doing duties here. Pacca or paccd (Sanskrit paschat) 
as an adverb may mean ' afterwards ' in the usual sense 

II, 4—I think that the text improves if we accept the reading 
Dasátha of the MS.B. in the second line. The meaning then would 
be: Whether iiving in a village or in forests a man who is Sekha- ' 
dekkha-bhulio thinks in this fashion—Aham sukhito ca, aham dukkhito 
ca, parena idam mahyam sukha-dukkham uppaditam.— This has-not , 
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been caused by me (neva attato), this (atha or ttha) condition (dasa) 
of ours (no) comes from others arem etc.' 

Phusseyywm in the fourth line is clearly incorrect. We must 
read | areata for the meaning is—'In what way then (kena) 
should phassa affect (phusseyys) him who is nirupadhs ? ' 

If, 5—I am inclined to read Vatam (Sanskrit vratam) for vata 
(an Avyaya indicating certainty) in the text, as in the first place the 
metre mes faultless thereby, and in the second place the meaning 
of the text improves. We clearly see by referring to the second line 
of the verse that the words were addressed to one who pad recently 
adopted the Buddhist faith. So he was reminded that’ vrata (duty) 
does not become easy of fulfilment merely for the reason of having 
heard much of religious principles, etc. ; and that in spite of such 
knowledge a man may remain sakinchana and so may not get 
salvation. 

A word on Buddhistic Eschatology. All the distinguished 
scholars who are authorities on Buddhism, have declared that Gotama 
Buddha stripped himself of all illusions of popular religious ideas 
including what in their opinion is the illusion of a God-head. ' The 
name of Prof. Rhys Davids is a name of great authority. It will be 
hardly an exaggeration to state that the reading public has accepted 
the dictum of the learned professor 'that Buddhism, alike in its 
ethics and in its views of the past and of the future, ignores the two 
theories of God and the soul'. Paul Dhalke goes a step farther and 
asserts with perfect clearness that Gotama Buddha not only avoided 
stating anything regarding the existence of God as an irrelevant 
matter in the system of his religion, but was an atheist himself. 
Paul Dhalke asserts : ' Buddhism is the only completely atheistical 
system in the world. ....(In the opinion of Buddha) where there 
is true religion, unalloyed truth, there ts no room for possibility, that 
is to say, for the idea of God’. 

Tt has no doubt been very rightly remarked by many scholars 
on the authority of the Pali text-books that it did not come within 
the scope of the religious system of Gotama Buddha that he should 
teach his disciples anything regarding the existence of a supreme 
deity, or should be under the necessity of denying the idea of God. 
I give here a quotation from Paul Dhalke’s work to show that the 
great teacher of ancient India was never positive in his statement as 
to the existence of an Eternal Not-ourselves. The Buddha is 
reported to be stating as follows : ‘Whether here really is a God or 
no, of that I cannot say anything; of that I do not need to say 
anything ; but comprehending the true nature of life, I have dis- 
ede that salvation. `s possible without God, altogether apart 
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The quotation given above is not a true translation of any 
passage occurring in the old Pali text-books, but even accepting this 
to be the idea of Gotama Buddha, it cannot be stated that he was 
an atheist. It is quite true, as we learn from Vinayapitaka that the 
system of practical discipline adopted by the Buddha to purge a man 
of all his sms and iniquities, had no connection with, nay, was wholly 
independent of, any theory relating either to God or to after-life. 
The Buddha was, therefore, necessarily concerned with things seen, 
with the propositions which could be definitely proved and de- 
monstrated. It is quite unsafe, therefore, to make any statements 
regarding the personal faith of the teacher himself, merely because 
he is silent regarding his own eschatological views. 

It is undeniable that the Buddha never disturbed the thoughts 
of his disciples who believed in such gods as Indra} Brahma and 
others. He never entered into theological discussions touching the 
unseen realities ; for, in his practical system it was quite useless to 
do so. When the Buddha undertook to preach his doctrines to a 
mau, he commenced with the very sentiment the man ‘felt ; he 
referred to the, very facts the man could see. He proceeded with 
the known and perceived factors and led the man to feel and see 
the truth and importance of the new propositions, He gave his 
disciples a carefully thought-out system of self-discipline, and left 
it to the disciples to see it for themsélves that renunciation could 
establish a man in a sort of happy existence, where sorrow and dark- 
ness could not cast any gloom. . 

It was believed, that by pursuing the prescribed system of 
discipline a man could shake off the sinful thought. By purging the 
raed of all the savas or sins a man could develop his Samma Ditthi 
or ect insight within its own self. When a man attained a 

ect insight on the basis of a pure and unsophisticated heart, truths 
previously unseen and undemonstrable at earlier stages of life ap- 
peared within the range of the new, enlarged and perfected vision. It 
was in the system itself that every man had to see the real truth 
for himself by extinction of illusion through a routine of self-discipline. 
The very system made it impossible that the Buddha shoul pro- 

d some theories to start with, to teach any truth which a man 
should himself see and believe. . 

As our thoughts regarding the Not-ourselves are often tainted 
with our anthropomorphic conceptions, so we find very often that 
when we interpret the thoughts of others, we reàd those thoughts in 
the light of our modern philosophical conceptions. Even though 
the scholars be not atheists or agnostics themselves, they are liable 
to give atheistic or agnostic interpretations to propositions which 
are found not to be in touch with theism of some form or other: 
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for, in modern times we are not familiar with any system which, 
not being theistic through and through, is not atheism or agnosticism, 
When any system is compelled by its very nature to take no account 
of the being of God, it cannot be considered to be atheistic. The 
utmost that can be said of the system is that it is atheous, to borrow 
the newly coined word of the Lord Bishop of Carlisle as used by 

ifn in his note on ‘ Matter’ in the Appendix to the volume of his 
$ ord and Cambridge Sermons ’. A system, when atheous or by 
necessity devoid of any recognition of God, as physical science is, 
cannot be regarded as atheistic. ‘To quote the words of the learned 
Bishop—' it does not in any way trench upon theism or theology, 
ones cannot be atheistic or in the condition of denying the being 
of God.’ 

It is a pity that in discussing the creed of Buddhism several 
passages to all appearances theistic, have not been taken into 
account. I have not the courage to pronounce any definite opinion 
regarding the personal eschatological belief of Gotama Buddha at 
this stage of my research, but I only refer to the text (VIII, 3) as 
occurs in the Udanam. In this text the word Nirvāna does not at 
all occur and it is the commentator who introduces the word Nirvana 
to explain the meaning of the text. After stating that it is 
extremely difficult to realize the ultimate truth regarding the Not- 
self (dudassam anatiam nama, na hi saccam sudassanam) it has been 
uttered by the Buddha: ‘ Athi Bhskkhave, ajatam abhütam akatam 
asamkhatam, etc. The literal translation of the text is: ‘O Bhikkhus 
there exists the unborn, the non-material, the uncreated and the 
non-organized. Had it not been so, the created beings born 
with organized material forms would not (nd any missaranam 
or salvation when passing away by any means.’ 

Since this udánam is reported to have been uttered before the 
disciples who were greatly advanced, the special significance of it 
has to be: noted. This verse also occurs in the ‘ Itivuttaka’ 
collection of Gotama Buddha’s sayings. 

There are lots of passages in the ‘ Nikàyas' which show that 
by "irvàna the Buddha did not mean utter annihilation. Out of 
many passages occurring in the ' Udánam ' relating to nirvana, I 
refer only to the tenth verse of the first Vagga. I give here a literal 
translation of the text’: 

‘Neither water ner earth exists there ; no fire is there, and the 
wind bloweth not ; the stars do not shine and the sun does not appear ; 
the moon doés not shed Her light and, the darkness does not exist. 
The Muni who has realized the Atman is the true Brahmana, who 
goes to that place; and all that is form and formless with him, 
together with his pleasures and pain do vanish there.' 
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I need hardly state that simple state of utter annihilation has 
not been pointed out here by explaining the idea by many antitheses. 
The.readers may note that we meet with an improved later edition 
of this text in—' Mundaka Upanisad' (II, 2, ro) and ‘ Katha 
Upanisad ' (II, 2, 15) 


DISTINGUISHED MEN AND WOMEN IN JAINISM (I) 
By B. C. Law 


Here I have recorded, anecdotes of some men and women 
who becamé famous in the rage Jainism. i 
In the past there ruled in Kasi a king named A$vasena, whose 
—Ü chief queen was Vámadevi. One t pice 
darkness Vamadevi, while lying on her saw 
& black snake passing by. In such kness a black snake can 
hardly be seen but Vámàdevi was not frightened to see it. On 
the next day she spoke about it to the king who said that she would 
give birth to a hty son. In due course a son of great beauty, 
góod qualities, and immense knowledge was born to her. He was 
named Pàrávakumàra. He was brought up in luxury. When he 
grew up, he became famous for his great prowess. At that time 
there was a big town named Kusasthal, ruled over by a king named 
Prasenajit, who ttied his best to make his daughter Prabhávati 
fully accomplished. When Prabhavati grew up, her parents began 
to search for a suitable bridegroom. At the same time king Prasenajit 
too was in vain search of a suitable husband for his daughter from 
amongst other kings and princes. 

One day while Prabhavati was walking in the garden in the 
company of her maids, she heard a song which described the influence 
of ParSvakumara. Listening to the praise expressed in songs 
Prabhavati decided to marry none but Pár$vakumára. 

Prabhavati now attained puberty. She was always engrossed 
in the thought of her husband. This thought caused remarkable 
changes in her body. Her maids spoke to her parents about her 

, thought. Her parents ‘said, ‘Pā a is the best of all 
men and Prabhavati too is the best of all females. Prabhávati 
has found out Pár$vakumüra as her worthy husbarid and we are 
glad to hear of her decision.’ Prabhàvati heard of her parents’ 
words from her maids and was greatly delighted. Her thought of 
Pár$vakumára made her lean and thin. Her parents noticed her 
weakness and decided to: send her to Pàr$vakumára. 

By virtue ef her beauty, good qualities, and immense knowledge, 
she won the admiration of everybody in the country. Many good 
kings wanted to marry ‘her. Vavana, king of Kaliüga, was very 
powerful and was almost sure of winning her. Very soon the news 
of Prabhavati’s going to ParSvakumara on a Svayamvara spread far 
and wide. When King Vavana heard of this. he became very much 


~ 
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displeased and announced that during his lifetime Pargvakumara 
would not be able to marry Prabhavati. He further announced that 
King Prasenajit had no power to marry his daughter to any other 
person and that he would see how Prabhàvati could marry Paréva- 
kumàra. He then started for Kusasthal with a strong army. 
Quickly he reached Kusasthal and besieged it so strongly that none 
could come out of it. 

King Prasenajit began to think out ways and means of saving 
himself from the powerful army. It struck him that King Aévasena 
alone would be able to help him if he could be informed. He then 
consulted his on Purusottama ‘who forthwith expressed his 
readiness to help him. At the cost of his life Purusottama stealthily 
came out of the town at night and soon reached Kai. There he 
interviewed King Aévasena while the latter was in his court hearing 
religious discourses, and spoke to him about the impending danger of 
King Prasenajit. King Aévasena said that the Yavana king had 
little power to endanger King Prasenajit and that he would forth- 
with march with his army towards Kusasthal. Very soon king | 
A$vasena with his army was ready for the march but before he 
could start, his son Pár$vakumàra enquired of him about that enemy 
with whom he was going to encounter. King A$vasena told him 
everything and permitted him at his entreaties to face the enemy in 
a battle. 

In an auspicious moment Párávakumára started for Kusasthal. 
On reaching there, according to royal custom, he sent the following 
words through a messenger to the Vavana king: 'O, king, King 
Prasenajit is a protege of my father who himself desired to wage war 
with you but was refrained by me from deing so. So you must 


ve up the idea of attacking King A$vasena. If you return to your 
Xingdor quickly, I shall forgive you.’ The Vavana king, on the 
other hand, said to the messenger that Pür$vakumára should go 
back if he wanted to live. On hearing this the old minister of 
Yavana said to the king that Pārśvakumāra was too strong a match ` 
for him and advised him to take refuge in him instead of waging 
war with him. The Vavana king considered his minister's advice 
carefully, became a refugee of Pargvakumara and prayed for forgive- 
ness with folded hands. Then Pārśvakumāra blessed him, asked 
him not to.be afraid of him and advised him tq go back to 
his kingdom to rule bappily. The Yavana king removed his army 
from the four sides of the town of Kusasthal. King Prasenajit was 
greatly delighted to sée this. With Prabhavati came King ASvasena 
to the tent of Parsvakumara and said, ‘ You have saved me. I shall 
be greatly benefited if you will kindly agree to marry my daughter, 
Prabhavati, who wants you and thinks of you always’ 


- 
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Pár$vakumára said, ‘I have come to wage war with the enemy and 
not to marry. My business is done and I shall return home.’ When 
Pár$vaktmára was about to leave the place, King Prasenajit expressed 
his desire to accompany him to pay respects to King ASvasena. At 
this Parsvakumara gladly consented and king Prasenajit came to 
Kasi with his daughter Prabhavati. 

After an exchange of royal greetings King Prasenajit said 
everything to King A$vasena. Both the kings tried their best to 
persuade Prince ParSvakumara to marry Princess Prabhavati. 
Prince Párévakumára told his father that he did not like the married 
life, but ultimately his father's eagerness made him agree to marry 
Prabhávati. After marriage Prabhàvati was greatly pleased and 
considered herself to be the most fortunate of all women. 

One day ParSvakumara saw many people hurriedly coming out 
of the town with baskets full of flowers and learnt on enquiry that 
they would worship an ascetic named Kamatha who had kept fire 
round his seat at the outskirt of the city and had engaged himself in 
a meditation called Pañcāgni under the scorching sun. Clever 
Pár$vakumára came there with his companion and saw a snake 
being roasted inside a piece of burning wood. He said, ‘It is a 
folly to be engaged in meditation subjecting body to pain. Medita- 
tion is one of the accompaniments of religion. Everything is futile 
except ahimsa. Ahimsa (avoidance of life-slaughter) is the best of 
all virtues.” Kamatha replied, ‘ What do you know about Dharma ? 
Vou like to mount horses and elephants ; only ascetics like myself 
know what Dharma is.’ On hearing this Pārśvakumāra thought 
thus: ' How much conceited are men who know nothing of kindness, 
yet think that they are practising Dharma?’ ‘Then he asked his: 
companion to cut that piece of wood lengthwise. As soon as it was 
done, a snake almost roasted came out. Pár$vakumaàra caused that 
snake to hear the Navakaramantra. The snake died immediately. 
At this Kamatha became greatly ashamed and felt himself defamed 
before many people. He was very angry, yet he continued his 
meditation. In a short time the ascetic died and became a kind 
god under the name of Meghamáli. The snake became on death a 
Nagaraja named Dhasneuta. 

One day in the spring Párá$vakumára and Prabhàvati while 
strolling about im a forest, came to a palace and entered into it to 
take rest. There on the wall they found photographs of the 
marriage scene of Neminátha, Neminátha listening to the cries of 
animals, and Neminátha releasing the animals and turning back 
his chariot. These photographs caused Pārśvakumāra to think that 
the mission of ones life was not to spend one’s days in pleasure 
but to realize the truth and act accordingly. Thereafter he began 
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to keep himself aloof from worldly pleasures, and developed 
vairagya (aversion to worldly life). He used to give shelter to the 
ie ; he was the saviour of the fallen and always used to think that 

e would never, by his mind, body or speech, inflict pain on 
anybody. His aversion towards worldly enjoyment grew more and 
more. He distributed gold coins for one year and fasted for three 
days. Then he became an ascetic. 

Many men took the vow of leading saintly life and became his 
followers. They used to wander about from place to place. 

While on his tour Pár$vakumàüra came to a hermitage at night 
and there at the foot of a tree he became deeply absorbed in medita- 
tion. Meghamali looked upon Pár$vakumàra as his enemy and at 
first he tried his utmost to frighten him but in vain. Then he caused 
heavy downpour with deafening peels of thunder. Water accu- 
mulated till it reached ‘his nose. ParSvakumara was still in deep 
meditation. At this time Dharanendra quieted all these disturbances. 
To Pàr$vakumàra both Meghamali and Dharanendra were equal. 
True saint is he who sees no difference between a friend and'a foe. 
A few days after-Párévanütha acquired Muktijfiana. At his advice 
many men and women began to lead sacred and virtuous life. They 
formed an establishment which came to be known as Tirtha. For 
establishing this Tirtha, ParSvanatha was called Tirthamkara. 
Parents of Párévakumára, Prabhavati, and other members of the 
family joined the Sathgha. Pārśvanātha attained nirvána at an 
old of one hundred. 

lived a good king named Samudravijaya in Sauripura, a 

Nemin&tha big town, on the banks of the Yamuna. , He had 

a son named Aristanemi by his Queen Sivüdevi, 

who was possessed of extensive knowledge and good quality. 
Aristanemi was also called Neminatha. 

King Samudravijaya had nine younger brothers, the ug aei 
of whom was Vasudeva. Many kings and rich men gave i 
daughters in marriage to Vasudeva for his personal beauty and 

quality. Of his many queens, Rohini and Devaki gave birth 
respectively to Valadeva and Srikrsna who became very powerful. 

Not far from Sauripura was a big town, Mathura, ruled over by 
a tyrant named Karhsa who was so very cruel that he sent his father 
to prison and tortured him in various ways. Karasa was killed by 

rsna and Valadeva who reinstalled Ugrasena on the throne. 
The powerful king, Jarásandha, was greatly enraged when he heard 
of the news of the death of his son-in-law, Kamsa. Mathura was 
not an equal match for Jaraésandha, so Ugrasena left his kingdom 
with his ily. On reaching Kathiawar he built ort banks of 
the sea, a very big town which he named Dwarikaé. Srikrgna was 
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very , 80 he became the king of Dwārikā. Big palaces and 
temples were built and markets were opened. Dwarika looked 
pretty. Prettiest of all was the armoury of Srikrsna. One day 
while walking with his friend Neminátha came to the armoury 
where he found a beautiful conch. While Neminátha was about to 
take up the conch with the intention of blowing it, he was advised 
by the armoury-guard, not to make futile attempt at lifting the 
conch as none but Srikrsna only had the power to do so. Neminatha 
smiled, took up the conch and blew it hard. Everybody became 
thoughtful ; Srikrsna, too, was greatly surprised. When he learnt 
from his armoury-guard that his cousin Neminátha had blown the 
conch, he decided to try the strength of his cousin. His invitation 
to a duel was accepted by Neminatha who, however, suggested that 
each would lower down the outstretched arm of the other. Srikrsna 
accepted this suggestion and stretched his arm which was in no 
-time lowered down by Neminátha. Now Srikrsna in bis-tura tried 
his utmost to bring down the outstretched arm of Neminátha but 
-all his efforts were in vain. He then believed that Neminátha was 
surely stronger. He was asked by his parents to marry but he 
assured them that he would marry as soon as he would find a suitable 
girl for him. . 

In the spring came Srikrsna with his chief queen to the mount 
Qirnir. Neminadtha and many people of Dwárikà also came there. 

While on the mount Girnir, Srikrsna made a garland and 
decorated Neminátha with it. He requested his cousin to marry ; 
other ladies too made the same request to him. When again: 
Nemindtha was requested by Srikrspa and the ladies to marry, he 
thought within himself that he would have to pass his days in 
attachment like his relatives and friends. He, however, thought it 

' wise to accede to their affectionate request and decided to make 
strenuous efforts for self-preservation. Everybody was pleased 
when Neminátha complied with their request. 

Srikrsna in course of his search for a suitable girl found that 
Rajamati, daughter of King Ugrasena, was the most suitable bride 
for Neminàtha. ‘The marriage was finally settled to be held on the 
6th day of the bright fortnight of the month of Sravana. 

Necessary arrangements were made for Neminátha's marriage 
ceremony. The entire town was tastefully decorated, musical instru- 
ments were played, and sweet songs were sung. Neminàtha put on 
white silk cloth, and pearl necklaces, his body was besmeared with 
sandal paste and a white umbrella was held over his head. Neminátha 
was seated on a chariot to which were yoked two white horses. The 
chariot of tlie bridegroom proceeded. followed by rich men mounted 
on elephants. Then King Samudravijaya and his brothers with 
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queens in palanquins, singing sweet songs, went with the chariot. 
The whole procession moved slowly towards the palace of King 
Ugrasena. Crowds assembled in the streets and ladies thronged 
on the balconies to see the procession. 

. Rājamatī, the bride-elect, put on beautiful dress and began to 
see the procession from the terrace of the palace. She was delighted 
to see Neminatha from a distance and considered herself to be the 
most fortunate for winning such a beautiful husband. Suddenly her 
right eyeand right arm trembled. She was afraid of this inauspicious 
sign lest some evils should happen to her. She became pale and 
spoke out everything to her maids, who, however, assured her that 
her marriage would take place smoothly. 

No sooner had the mdrriage procession reached the palace of 
Ugrasena than howlings of avimals in chorus were heard. Goats, 
sheep, dear, partridges, etc., began to shout in a piteous tone. 
Neminátha enquired of the charioteer about the noise. The 
charioteer told him that the beasts which were to be cooked on the 
day of his marriage were shouting for fear of death. Neminatha 
ordered the charioteer. to take the chariot close to the animals. 
He then saw the pitiable plight of the animals, was greatly moved 
and thinking of the affairs of the world, broke his attachment. His 
mind and soul were eager to see the real form of the world. He 
ordered the charioteer to release the animals. The charioteer 
having obeyed. his command, Neminátha presented him with all the 
ornaments he had on and asked him to return home. His parent: 
saw him turn back and enquired of him why he should not marry 
after having liberated the animals. Neminátha explained to them 
that he had been eager to establish a far wider and purer relationship 
than what it generally takes place in this world. He apologised to 
his parents and entreated them not to be anxious for his marriage. 
He did not marry and remained a celibate. 

When the princess learnt that Neminatha had gone back, she 
became unconscious. On regaining senses, she b to think of 
Neminátha and shed tears. Her maids requested her not to be 
sorry for such a prosaic husband and assured her that a worthy 
husband would be brought for her in no time. Rajamati, however, 
entreated them not to utter such inauspicious words and told them 
that Neminatha was her husband and that she would not accept any 
: other person as her husband. 

Neminatha’s indifference grew more and more and he became 
a südhu. He established friendliness with all his relatives and 
gradually became a cosmopolitan. He used to partake of simple 
dishes, to lie on the ground, to put on one garment and to 
suffer heat in summer and cold in winter. ' He did not feel pleasure 
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or pain. He was the well-wisher of all. Whatever he said was 
proved to be true. To live a sacred life he used to roam about 
place to place. The sojourn of saints is called a vihāra. After 
some time Neminātha acquired muktijñāna (knowledge of salvation). 
The object of acquiring such a knowledge is to attain truth and a 
thorough grasp of all worldly matters. Neminātha was greatly 
delighted after acquiring the knowledge of salvation and he began to 
teach the people ibus: (1) ‘ be friendly with all’, (2) ‘always 
true and sweet words’, (3) ‘ never take anything without the knowl- 
edge of the owner’, (4) ‘ observe Sila’, (5) ‘always rest satisfied ’, 
(6) ‘develop kindliness’, (7) ‘religion should be dearer than life 
itself’, (8) ‘life should be sacrificed for the sake of religion if 
necessity arises, etc.’. 

The instructions imparted by Neminátha were carried out by 
many people, even by Srikrsna himself. Many men and women 
began to lead a saintly life, and many human beings led pure lives 
as far as practicable even being householders. ‘These two classes of 
men and women formed a samgha which was called a Tirtha. For the 
establishment of this Tirtha Lord Neminatha and his 23 successors 
were called ‘ Tirthaimkaras ’ which means ' founders of Tirthas ’. 

Rajamati led a pure life of disinterestedness towards worldly 
things. She followed the example of Neminátha, heard of the 
latter's advice and finally attained salvation. Lord Neminátha 
enjoying long span of life attained Nirvàna on the mount of Girnir. 
In course of time this Girnir mountain was declared to be a sacred 
spot of the Jains. 

Siddhvaraja-Jayasithha was a powerful king of Gujarat. He 

Kumirapila was childless. On learning from an astrologer 

Se that his throne would, on his death, be occupied 
by Kumáàrapala, Siddhvaraja devised various means to kill 
Kumárapàla whom he considered to be of low descent. Kumárapàála ` 
was the son of Tribhuvanapala, king of Dethali. Bhopàlde was his 
wife. \Mahipala and Kitipála were his two brothers. Premaladevi 
and Devaladevi were his two sisters. The former was married to 
Krsnadeva,'a feudatory of Siddhvaraja, and the latter to Arnoraja, 
king of Srhábhara. As soon as he received the news of the murder 
of his father by Siddhvaraja, Kumárapála fled at night leaving his 
family behind. ,Wandering from place to place in the garb of a 
mendicant, he reached Pathana where he was engaged as a priest in 

of the temple. On hearing of Kumarapéla’s appointment as 
a priest, King Siddhvarája invited all the priests on the plea of 
performing his father's sradh ceremony. Kumārapāla came to know 
that this was done to kill him. He fled and hid himself in a thorny 
bush and escaped detection by two cavalries who were chasing him. 
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In the early hours of the following morning he ran away in spite of 
the painful bruises all over the body and at midday he rested himself 
under a tree. There he found a rat taking out of a hole twenty-one 
coins one after another. As soon as the rat entered the hole with 
one coin to keep it there, Kumürapüla picked up the remaining 
twenty coins. On its return the rat could not find the coins and 
began to strike its Head against the floor till it expired. Kumárapála 
was extremely sorry to see this incident and thought that a rat, too, 
had an attachment for money. He then left the place and went on. 
On the third day he got no meal and lay tired like a dead man on 
the roadside. 

On her way from her father-in-law’s house Sridevi noticed 
Kumarapala in that sad plight, took pity on him and gave him food. 
Kumarapàla gratefully acknowledged the gift which, he assured her, 
would never be forgotten. Then Kumàrapála proceeded towards 
Dethali, his native village. The news of his arrival reached 
Siddhvaraja who employed some soldiers to find him out but in vain, 
as a potter named Sajjan kept him concealed. Then Kumarapala 
removed his family to Málava country and himself went on tour. 
During his sojourn he contracted friendship with a Brahmin named 
Vosirr who used to give him a share of the alms. After a short 
while Kumārapāla separated himself from Vosiri and resumed his 
journey and reached Khambhàta in a moribund state due to starva- 
tion. There a Jain teacher named Hemacandra met him and 
found in him signs of a great man. He prophesied that he would 
be the future king of Gujarat. He made an arrangement with 
Udàyana, minister of Khambhata, to stay with him. Siddhvarája 
came to know about it and sent his army to find him out. 
Kumarapála concealed himself in a room containing books while 
the house of Udàyana was being searched by the army. The army 
returned disappointed. Hemacandra said to Kumarapala, ‘ You 
will not suffer any longer. You will soon be installed on the throne 
of Gujarat.’ Kumarapala was made to believe it and he promised 
to be a true follower of Jainism if his prophecy be fulfilled. 
Kumaárapála visited many places before he went to Malava to be 
in the midst of his relatives there. He heard of Siddhvaraja lying in 
death-bed. He then came to Gujarat with his relatives. Siddhvaraja, 
while on death-bed, adopted the minister's son as his son, so that 
Kumárapála might not obtain his kingdom. After his death 
Kumarapála arrived at Pathana and he obtained his kingdom. When 
Kumárapala ascended the throne, he was fifty years old and he 
remembered those who helped him. He made Bhopàlde his chief 
queen, Bhimasithha his body-guard, Sajjan the 'Subedar of 
seven hundred, Villages, Vosiri a Judge of the Lata country 
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Udayana his chief minister, Udayana’s son Bagbhatta his 
Dewan and the teacher Hemacandra his preceptor. The chiefs 
who were under Kumárapála taking advantage of his weakness 
sto payment of rents and rebellion took place. Kumārąpāla 
with the help of his strong army subjugated the king of Ájmir and 
brought under control Mallikarjjuna of the Konkan country, 
Samarasithha of Surat and many other smaller chiefs. Kumarapala 
then became the ruler of eighteen countries. The extent of his 
kingdom was up to the Punjab in the north, Vindhyácala in the 
south, the river Ganges in tbe east, and the river Indus in the west. 
Kumárapála used to revere his teacher Hemacandra very much and 
took his advice in all matters. Hemacandra was one of his sincere 
well-wishers. Kumürapála prohibited life-slaughter in all his eighteen 
countries and repaired the temple of Somanátha and many other 
temples. He built the temples of Tàrabügà, Dhandhuka, and 
Vagairaha. In his kingdom there was no fear of theft and dacoity. 
ieee used to live there in peace and happiness. Shooting was 
prohibited in his kingdom and hence the animals used to walk about 
being free from fear. He built 14,000 temples and repaired 16,000 
dilapidated temples. He used to spend a large sum of money for 
good works and stopped taking money from dead persons. He 


asked the people of 18 countries to observe ahiths& (avoidance of life- 
slaughter). He reigned for thirty years during which his subjects 
used to live in peace and happiness. His preceptor died and he 
became very much afflicted on his death. He died at the age of 
eighty-one. A king like Kumārapāla and a teacher like Hemacandra 
are rare in this world. : 

In the thirteenth century while cn ca of the Solanki kings 
Vastupila- Tejapuia W250 the wane, the influence of King Viradhavala 

P japila as on the increase. King Viradhavala had a. 
minister named Agraja, a Buddhist monk, who used to reside in the 
village, Suthhalaka. Aéraja had by his accomplished wife, Kumara 
Devi, three sons, of whom two named Jana and Tejapala 
became distinguished, and seven daughters. aja gave his sons 
and daughters good education. Of his sons, Vastupála and Tejapala 
had intense thirst for education and regard for religion. They were 
married respectively to two accomplished girls, Lalita and Anupama ; 
after their father’s death, they came to live at Mandala. They took 
great care of their mother. After her death, they went to the holy 
place of Satrufijaya. Staying there for some time they came toa 
village named Dholaka where they made friendship with the royal 
priest SomeSvara. At this time King Viradhavala sought the help 
of a brave man to quell the disturbances in Gujarat. The royal 
priest introduced the two brothers to ‘the’ king saying that they 
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were good administrators and staunch supporters of Jainism. The 
King asked them to administer his kingdom. Vastupala said, 
‘It will not be possible for us to refrain fro.n worshipping our deity 
in spite of urgent work of the state We must have your permission 
to take away the three lacs of coins which we have in our possession, 
if we are to give up our services and leave your state. If Vour 
Majesty agrees to such terms we shall be pleased to accept your 
offer.’ The king agreed and appointed Vastupdla as the chief 
minister in charge of Dholaka and Khathbhata, and Tejapàla as.the 
Commander-in-chief. 

Mismanagement in the affairs of the state was noticed by 
Vastupála when he began to act as minister. He put a stop to 
malpractices, bribery, etc. with the result that the revenue of the 
stateincreased immensely. V astupala made over the entire adminis- 
tration of the kingdom to Tejapala and himself accompanied the 
king with his mighty army. He realized taxes from those Zemindars 
who stopped payment of revenue and arrears of instalments from 
Jaigirdars. He maintained peace everywhere. Vastupdla then set 
up a powerful army and tried to conquer the neighbouring states. 
At this time anarchy prevailed in Kathiawar. He came there and 
subdued most of the chiefs of that place. Hethen came to Vanathali 
ruled over by Sathgain and Camunda, brothers-in-law of King 
Viradhavala, who were very proud and did not agree to accept his 
suzerainty. So there ensued a battle in which Sarhgàn and Camunda 
were killed. Thus Vastupàla conquered the whole of Kathiawar. 
He then accompanied the king to Girnar whence he returned home 
after performing religious rites. 

Bhimasithha, king of Bhadresvara, a feudatory chief under King 
Viradhavala was then brought under control. 

While returning home Vastupala asked the oppressive Zeminder 
of Godhara to accept the suzerainty of Viradhavala but he refused 
to do so. Consequently a big battle took place resulting in the 
defeat of the Zeminder who was brought to the king as a captive. 
The Zeminder afterwards committed suicide being unable to pocket 
an insult which was too much for him. 

Once Siddik, a rich merchant of Khambhata, Jooted the pro- 
perty of a banker arid killed him. Vastupála on hearing this decided 
to inflict proper punishment on Siddik. A eat battle was fought 
but it ended in the victory of Vastupila, en Vastupàla entered 
into Kharhbhàta and obtained many costly jewelleries kept under 
the floor of Siddik's house. . 

Once while Maujadin, Emperor of Delhi, besieged Gujarat, the 
two brothers, Vastupala and Tejapala, with a large army came to 
Mount Abu. There a great battle was fought resulting in the 
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defeat of the Emperor. Maujadin returned to Delhi greatly dis- 
appointed. ‘The two brothers then adyanced towaids the sea and 
extended the kingdom up to Maharastra. Thus the two brothers 
successfully fought many battles, and established a peaceful suzerainty 
in Gujarat. NE 

The two brothers had great regard for religion.» They used to 
meditate on the eighth and fourteenth day of each fortnight. They 
loved their co-religionists. They took the vow of ri annually 
one crore of rupees for the spread of religion. They were very 
generous and. charitable. 

They built beautiful temples on the mountains named 
Satrufijaya, Girnar and Abu at a cost of 12 crores of rupees. Many 
other temples and resthouses were also built and many libraries 
were founded. Sarhghas were established on Mounts Satrufijaya 
and Girnar. One of the Sathghas consisted of one lac of people. 
The generosity of the two brothers extended nee idus e and 

le of Gujarat but also to le professing other religions. From 
Kedarnath to Kaupiknmád there Nus not a tirtha which did not 
receive financial help from them. Every year they used to spend 
much in charity in Somanátha Patana and in such countries as 
Kàái and Dwürakà. ‘They also built many temples of Siva and 
mosques. : 

On the death of King Viradhavala, the two brothers installed 
Prince Visaladeva on the throne and they managed the administra- 
tion of the state. Vastupála, conscious of his death in near future, 
started for Mount Satrufijaya in the company of Sarhgha, but on the 
way he breathed his last. His funeral took place on the Mount 
iiis pode on which a Jaina temple was built. Lalitadevi then 
starved herself to death. Five years later Tejapala and his wife, 
Anupamadevi, met with the same fate. 

In the past a just and powerful king named Cetaka, the maternal 

Queen Celanā uncle of Lord Mahavira, was a ruler of Vaisall. 
He had seven daughters of whom the two maids, 
viz. Sujestha and Celanà, were clever and versed in all arts. They 
were provided with beautiful residences, nice clothings, agreeable 
food, yet to these they were never attached. They used to read 
good books, sing good songs, and hold religious discussions. They 
were noted for their beauty. 
ika, the powerful king of Magadha, sent word to King 
.Cetaka that he had desired to: marry one of thése two daughters. 
But King Cetaka intimated his inability to accede to the request on 
the ground of inferiority of the family to which King ika belonged. 
On hearing this King Srenika grew angry. 
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Sujestha, the older of the two maids, happened to see a photo- 

graph of King Srenika and decided to marry him. , In conspiracy 

the seller of the photograph through her maids, Sujesthà got a 
te cut from outside the town to the harem. On the appointed 
day Sujesthà in the company of her sister, Celand, who liked to be 
her co-wife, left the harem through the trench. On the way she 
remembered that she had forgotten to bring the box containing 
ornaments; so she asked Celanàá to take her seat in the chariot 
waiting outside the trench and herself returned to the harem to take 
‘the box. When she came back with the box she found the chariot 
running fast and she shouted loudly that Celana had been kidnap 
At once the royal guards followed the chariot but in vain. his 
grieved the princess so much that she determined to lead a nobler 
life. She then took órdination. 

Celan& became the most beloved queen of King Srenika. She 
was deeply attached to her husband. She liked Mahavira’s teachings 
very much and explained them to the king who became in course of 
time a great devotee of Mahavira.’ When Queen Celana conceived, 
an evil desire for eating the flesh of ber husband's chest grew in her 
and she thought that the child in the womb would be its father's 
enemy. As soon as a son was born, a maid-servant took him out of 
the town and placed him amongst refuges. While the maid-servant 
was returning home, she was met by King Srenika who enquired as 
to where she had been. The maid-servant spoke the truth and the 
king rushed to the ASoka forest and found that a crying child was 
lying on the ground and that one of its fingers had been eaten up 
by a hen. At once he took up the child and began to suck its 
injured part. The child became quiet. The king brought it home 
and reprimanded the queen who told him that all the signs had 
indicated that the child would be its father's enemy whom she would 
not be able to rear up as the son was not dearer to her than the 
husband. At the behest of the king, the queen began to bring up 
the son who was called Kaunika on account of his finger having 
been cut. Celanà had two other sons, viz. Halla and. Vihalla. 

At a very cold night in winter Queen Celaná in her sleep spoke 
out how greatly distressed were the saints due to extreme cold. 
The king heard her speak and thought that the queen had been 
speaking in her sleep about some other person to whom she must 
have been attached. At daybreak the king ordered his son Abhaya 
Kumara to set fire to the harem which he considered to have been 
polluted. Just at that time Mahavira had been staying in a garden 
outside the town and Srenika left the palace to see him: 

Abhaya Kumara thought that his father must have been very 
angry otherwise he would not have given such an order. He did 
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not venture to carry out the royal order. He set fire to a few huts 
near the elephant shed and announced that the royal harem had 
caught fire. 

Srenika enquired of Mahavira as to whether Queen Celand had 
one husband or more. Mahávira told him that the queen had only 
one husband in Srenika and her fidelity should never be doubted. 
The King had great regard for Mahavira, and he found out his 
mistake. On his way back he met Prince Abhaya Kumaára who, on 
being questioned, said that the royal orders had been strictly carried 
out. On hegring this he became angry and enquired why the unjust 
orders had been carried out and how the prince could entertain the 
idea of burning his mother. Abhaya Kumara then acquainted the 
king with the real fact. Thenceforth the King's love towards 
Celanà became deeper and deeper. A beautiful quarter with a 
nicely-laid parde was built and both the king and the queen lived 
there happily. 

Though an heir-apparent, Kaunika desired to ascend the 
throne during the lifetime of his father. So he conspired and 
achieved his object in no time. He sent his father to prison and 
ordered the warders £o prevefit any person from visiting the prisoner. 
Celana loved her husband very much and: could not tolerate his 
suffering? She mustered up courage and proceeded towards the 
prison. Her influence was so very great that the sentinels could 
not prevent her from seeing her husband in spite of the royal 
command. She was glad to see her husband but she was greatly 
mortified to learn that her husband was not being supplied with 

roper food and drink and that he was being daily beaten. Permitted 
by King: Kaunika, Celanā used to visit her husband daily with the 
hair of her head moistened with a liquid medicine and carrying 2 
ball of leguminous seeds within her chignon. The hungry husband 
used to eat that ball and drink the liquid medicine. 

Kaunika used to love his son very much. He enquired of his 
mother as to whether there was any other person whose affection for 
his son was greater than his. His mother answered in the negative 
and pointed out that he had deeper love for his son than anybody 


else. 

Fully reanzing 'the situation he decided to set his father free 
and to beg pardofi of him. As there would be some delay in i 
for the blacksmith, Kaunika himself took an iron rod and pr 
towards the prison to open it. The warder told ika that his 
death was certain as King Kaunika had been coming there with an 
iron rod. Srepika thought it better to put an end to his life rather 
than being biete. D painful aeaii Dy Tanpi So he took 


- 
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When Kaunika reached the prison, he found his father dead. 
He then attributed his father’s premature death to his own folly. 
Celan4 was overwhelmed with sorrow at the death of her husband. 
At this time Lord Mabávira came there. Thus afflicted with grief 
Celana, fully conscious of the impermanence of worldly attachment, 
gave up household life. By self-control and meditation she made 
her life sacred and beautiful. At last living the full span of her life 
she attained nirvana. 
. King Dadhivahana and Queen Dhàrini of Campa were very 
Condins edit honest and were always ready to help their subjects 
and poor people in getting rid of dangers and diffi- 
culties. The peoplé were delightful and free from fear and torture. 
Premature death was unknown to them. The kingdom was on the 
banks of the Ganges and there was no dearth of fruits and flowers. 
Princess Vasumati was so very beautiful and spirited that nobody 
could dare look at her. She was well-versed in letters and music 
and had no equal in playing upon vinà (a seven-stringed musical 
instrument). Her religious knowledge was very deep. Every 
morning she used to remember God JineSvara before leaving bed. 
After saying prayers with her mother, she used to accompany her 
mother to the temple of God JineSvara and was charmed by the 
peacefulness of the place. On returning home she used to read 
good books. Once while the king and the queen were engaged in 
offering prayers to their family deity, some guards hurried to the 
spot and informed the king that the army of Satànika, king of 
Kausàmbi, had besieged the kingdom, that all the doors of the 
city had been closed and that royal orders had been awaited. ‘The 
king ordered that war notes should be sounded and war preparations 
should be made. 'The royal orders were carried out; the people 
armed themselves with all sorts of weapons and standing on the 
walls of the city they began to shoot arrows which caused many 
deaths ; but the number of enemy's soldiers being large, the arrow- 
charging could not deter the onward inarch of the enemy who suc- 
ceeded in crossing the trench near the walls with the help of a wooden 
bridge and began to climb the walls by means of big ladders. Then 
ensued charging of spears which caused some of the aggressors to 
drop dead to the ground but that, too, could not prevent the rest 
from mounting the fort where a battle ensued with swords and 
King Satánika became victorious. A few Kausümbi soldiers -suc- 
ceeded in opening the door of the city with the result that the entire 
Kausümbt army entered thecity and plundered it ; King Dadhivahana 
fled for fear of life as he knew that death was certain at the hands 
of King Satünika. Queen Dhárini and Princess Vasumati, too, 
fled from the harem. King Satanika then held sway over the entire 
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city. Queen Dhàrini and Princess Vasumati were caught hold of 
during their flight and were placed on the back of a camel by a , 
camel-rider. As soon as Queen Dhàrini learnt that the camel-rider 
would make her his wife, she thought it better to die than to live an 
unchaste life, and she fell down from the camel's back and died. 
The camel-rider consoled the princess and brought her to Kausámbi. 

The city of Kau$àmbi was populous; its roads were always 
crowded. Merchants used to flock there for trade. All kinds of 
articles, vegetables, birds and animals were sold in the market. Even 
human beings were also sold. The camel-rider brought Vasumati 
to the market for sale. Vasumati's beauty attracted a large crowd 
and she stood with head downwards silently imploring the Lord of 
the World to save her chastity. At this time there came a banker 
named Dhanavaha who taking the girl to be of noble birth, bought - 
her at a very high price, and brought her home. The banker’s wife, , 
Mila, began to bring her up with great care and affection. Vasumati, 
too, regarded the banker and his wife as her parents, and pleased 
everybody with her sweet words. She was called Candanavala for 
her words were as pacifying as sandal paste. When her beauty 
was greatly enhanced with the attainment of youth, Mila was afraid 
lest her «husband should marry Vasumati being enamoured of her 
exquisite beauty. 

One day the banker came home and found no servant nearby 
to wash his feet. Vasumati.who happened to be standing there at 
that time brought water. While she was washing the banker's 
feet, her chignon loosened and fell on the muddy ground ; Dhanaváha 
took up the heavy bunch of long hair and tied it. This was seen by 
Mala from the upper storey. When Dhanavaha went out, Mila 
had Vasumati’s bead well shaved and her legs tied together with 
iron fetters and kept her confined in an outhouse far away from the 
main building. On returning home Dhanavaha could not find 
Vasumati. Dhanavāha thought that Vasumati must have been play- 
ing somewhere. He enquired of Vasumati and grew angry and 
declared that heavy punishment would be inflicted on all the servants 
and maid-servants until he was informed of the whereabouts of 
Vasumati. At last an old woman took courage and made a clean 
breast of the whole affair. She showed to Dhanavaha the room 
where Vasumati had been confined. Dhanavüha came to the room and 
found Vasumati chanting Navakara mantra with tears streaming 
down her cheeks incessantly. He took Vasumati to the kitchen, 
and gave her in the absence of any other thing a few boiled leguminous 
seeds to eat. He then went out to call for a blacksmith to have 
the iron fetfers broken. - Vasumati or Candanavala sat on the 
threshold with one leg in and another out of the room. She began 
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to think of the vicissitudes of her life. "Though hungry she did not 
like to partake of the boiled leguminous seeds without feeding 
guests and she awaited the advent of a guest. 

A hermit roamed in the city of Kausümbi for five months and 
twenty-five days but he did not accept offerings from anybody after 
looking at his face. On being questioned, said that he had 
determined to accept food from a chaste and beautiful princess 
passing her days as a maid-servant shedding tears under starvation, 
whose legs were under iron fetters, whose head was well shaved, 
who had been sitting with one leg in and another out of the room 
and who could find out boiled leguminous seeds kept in a winnowing 
basket in a corner: This hermit appeared before Candanavala 
but finding no tears in her eyes he iet the place. Candanavala 
became extremely sorry and with tears in her eyes she implored the 
hermit to be kind to her and to accept the boiled leguminous seeds. 
The hermit who was no other than Lord Mahavira saw tears in 
Candanavala’s eyes and stretched his hands on which Candanavala 

laced the boiled seeds. Immediately the iron fetters of Candanavala 
kit down, beautiful hair covered her head and the entire world 
became cheerful On his return from the blacksmith’s place the 
banker was astonished to find Candanavala in her former beauty. 
The banker's wife, too, became ive. Candanavala saluted both 
Dhanavàha and Mila and adresse the latter said that it was 
through ber kindness that she had been fortunate in feeding 
Mahàvira, the Lord of the three worlds. As soon as this news 
spread, many people, even the king and the queen, came there to 


‘see and thank Candanaválà. A sentinel] fell at Candanavala’s feet 


and began to weep saying that he had been a servant of Candanaválà 
who was princess Vasumati, daughter of King Dadhivahana and. 
Queen Dhàringi, and that he was deeply concerned to find the princess 
in a more painful plight. The king and the queen were astonished 
to learn the fact. hie queen said that Dhárini was her sister whose 
daughter was also her daughter. She took Candanavala to the 

where she remained engrossed in deep meditation of Lord Mahavira, 
remembering her mother’s words that the grandeur and comfort of . 
the palace were but fleeting allurements. Shortly afterwards 
Mahávira attained muktijííána (knowledge of salvation). Candanava- 
là took ordination from him and became his first arid chief disciple. 
She became pure in mind, body, and speech. Many kings, queens, 
and ladies became her disciples. She was the chief of 36,000 chaste 
women. She attained nirvana at a ripe old age. 


A CORRELATION OF THE MAYAN AND HINDU 
CALENDARS 


By DHIRENDRA NATH MUKEBRJI 


Someume ago Dr. Bibhutibhusan Datta requested me to 
inquire if there was any relationship between the calendars of the 
Mayas of Mexico and that of our Hindu calendar and supplied me 
with necessary pamphlets for the purpose. The results of prolonged 
and painstaking investigations involving laborious calculations are 
put forth in the following pages. 

The following quotation from the article ‘Mexico’ in the 
Enc. Britannica (13th ed.) on the prehistoric civilization of the 
Mayas leads one to the belief that there must be some connection 
between the Mayan and Hindu calendars. '..... So that the general 
tendency among anthropologists has been to admit a common 
origin, however remote between the tribes of Tartary and of America. 
OPE Humboldt also discussed the Mexican doctrine of four ages 
of the world belonging to water, earth, air and fire and ending 
respectively by deluge, earthquake, tempest and conflagration. 
The resemblance of this to some versions of the Hindu doctrine of 
the four ages or Vugas is hardly to be accounted for except on the 
hypothesis that the Mexican theology contains ideas learnt from 
Asiatics. Among Asiatic points of resemblance to which attention 
has been called is the Mexican belief in the nine stages of heaven 
and hell, which nothing in nature could suggest directly to a barbaric 
people but which corresponds to the ideas of successive heavens and 
hells among Brahmins and Buddhists who apparently learnt it (in 
common with our ancestors) from the Babylonian Greek theory of 
successive as or concentric planetary spheres belonging to the 
planets, ete. The Spanish Chronicles also give account of a Mexican 
game called " potoll ' played at the time of the conquest with 
coloured stones moved on the squares of a crosslegged figure 
according to the throws of beans marked on one side ; the description 
of this rather complicated game corresponds closely with the Hindu 
backgammon called Pachisi...... It was believed that the destruc- 
tion of the world, which after the Hindu manner the Mexicans held 
to have already taken place three or four times, would happen again 
at the end of a cycle. As the time (the end of the 52 year cycle) 
drew near the anxious population cleared their houses and put out 
all fire and on the last day after sunset the priests, in the 
garb of gods, set out in procession for the hill of Huixachtle there to 
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watch for the approach of the Pleiades to the zenith which gave the 
auspicious signal for the lightning of the new fire. .... i 

depended much as they do still in the East, on the comparison of the 
horoscopes of the pair to ascertain if their birth signs were com- 
patible.. Old women were employed as go-betweens, and the 
' marriage ceremony was conducted by a priest who after moral 
exhortations united the young couple by tying their garments 
tógether by a knot, after which they walked seven times round the 
fire, casting incense into it ; after the performance of the marriage 
ceremony, the pair entered together on a four days' fast and penance 
before the marriage was completed.’ The very early and later 
funeral rites also closely resemble those of the Hindus. It is to be 
noted that the lightning of the new fire was begun on the approach of 
the Pleiades (the Hindu Nakshatras Krittika) on the zenith (or, on the 


horizon ?). The statement in the Satapatha Brahmana '... armeg 
wait ta wan we ure fer ow EAA...” ‘One should light the 


fire on the appearance of the Krittikas. ‘These never swerve from 
due East...’ The custom of the Mayas and the importance of 
the Krittika (the Sapta Matriká, the seven mothers, wives of the 
Saptarshis—the Great Bear)—the Mataliki or Matariki of the Maoris 
of New Zealand deserve special attention. There are numerous 
evidences in support of the ram that these Mayas and the Maoris of 
New Zealand migrated from India in prehistoric times. 

We now come to the astronomical verification that the epoch of 
the.Mayan and the Hindu calendars are identically the same. .J. E. 
Thompson in his 'A correlation of the Mayan and European 
Calendars ' (publication No. 241 of the Field Museum of Natural 
History, Chicago) calculated the epoch of the Mayan calendar and 
fixed this to August r3 (Gregorian), 3113 B.C. But it should be 
noted that his conversion of the Mayan dates into their Julian 
equivalents by the addition of the Ahau equation of 584285 days does 
not lead to 3113 B.C., but the year—3113 of the astronomers or the 
year 3114 B.C. Now this year 3114 B.C. is twelve years prior to the 
epoch of the Hindu Kali Yuga era, which is álso the epoch of the 
sixty year cycle of Jupiter by'the Telinga reckoning of Southern 
India. But the examination of several Mayan detes with this 
epoch of 3114 B.C. does not lead to any satisfactory result. 
Mr. Thompson submitted six dates from the Dresden Codex after 
converting them into their Julian equivalents by the addition of his 
supposed Ahau equation of 584285 to the U.S. Naval Observatory. 
The importance of the dates was supposed to be due to some 
phenomena connected with the planets Mars, Jupiter and Saturn. 
But the information received from Captain W. S. Eichelberger, the 
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Director of the American Nautical Almanac who calculated with the 
help of tables of Dr. Paul V. Neugebauer shows clearly that none 
of the dates has any connection with any phenomenon connected 
with thesupposed planets. Itstruck me that the epoch of the Mayan 
dates may have some connection with the Hindu calendar—the 
epoch of the Kali Yuga era, 18th February, 3102 B.C. (the day begins 
from midnight, so that 18:00 February, Ujjaini time was midnight 
of February 17, Julian day number 588465). Julian day number 
588466. The dates in the Dresden Codex in the long count were 
converted to their Julian equivalents by applying the Kali Yuga 
‘equation of 588466 with the following results :— 


Long count dates. julian equivalents. 


: 8-16-14-9-3 =1860889 =Nov. 2, A.D. 382. 
2) 8-16-14-11-5 —1860931 =Dec., 14, A.D. 382. 
B 9-13-10-15-14 — 1981980 =May 14, A.D. 714. 
4) 9-18-0-12-9  —2014315 -—Nov. 23, A.D. 802. 
2 9-I19-7-2-14 | —2023840  —Dec. 21, A.D. 828. 
6) 9-I9-7-17-; | —2024133  —Oct. ro, A.D. 829. 


On the first date, November 2, A.D. 382 the planets Venus and 
Saturn were in geocentric opposition and the planet Mercury attained 
the greatest western elongation. 

On the second date, December r4, A.D. 382 the planets Mars 
and Jupiter were in geocentric opposition. Mercury—superior con- 
junction ; and Jupiter rose heliacally on this date. [All the heliacal 
phenomena have been computed for lat. 17?N.] 

On the third date, May 14, A.D. 714 the following planetary 
phenomena occurred : Jupiter in opposition with the sun. Only two 
days before retrogradation ended and direct motion of Saturn began 
and Venus attained the greatest brilliancy. 

On the fourth date, November 23, A.D. 802, Jupiter and Venus 
were in mean heliocentric opposition. 

On the fifth date, December 21, A.D. 828 the following pheno- 
mena occurred: Jupiter and Saturn in conjunction ; Venus and 
Jupiter in geocentric opposition ; and Mercury set heliacally in the 
east 


The sixth- date as given is 9-19-7-17-7 equivalent to October 
rio, A.D. 829. But on calculation no planetary phenomenon is 
found to have occurred on this date. It seems to me that the 
date may either be 9-1i9-7-11i-7; or 9-19-7-16-7. The former 
date is equivalent to June 12, A.D. 829 on which date Jupiter was in 
geocentric conjunction with Saturn. The latter date is equivalent to 
September 20, A.D. 829 on which date Venus was in geocentric 
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conjunction with Saturn and the autumnal. equinox occurred the 
previous day. 

"s There is another date in the Dresden Codex about which 
Mr. Thompson remarks ' The Dresden Codex seems to indicate that 
a lunar count began on the day 9-16-4-10-8 or a day earlier or later. 
Presumably the date either of a new moon or'less likely a full moon 
and possibly an eclipse date. Dr. Teeple's elucidation of glyphs C, D 
and E of the lunar series has established the fact that this date was 
actually the basis from which the lunar count was reckoned.’ Now 
referring this date 9-16-4-10-8 to the epoch of the Kali Yuga era 
we come to April 20, A.D. 767. On the 18th of April A.D. 767- 
there was a total lunar eclipse the passing phase of which was visible 
from Mexico for a short time in the évening. A fortnight before 
on April 3, there was a total solar eclipse and a fortnight later on 
May 2, there was the chance of solar eclipse. i 

I now come to a few dates found in J. E. Thompson's ' The 
Civilization of the Mayas’ in the chapter entitled ‘ the Maya Collec- 
tion of Field Museum ' (pp. 94-102). ; 

The date in Altar Q from Copan has been read as 6 Caban ro Mol 
corresponding to the long count date 9-16-12-5-17.. This date is 

uivalent to December 8, A.D. 774. This was a new moon day on 
which Mercury was stationary in the morning and two days later 
Jupiter set heliacally. This is a date most frequently recorded at 
ed but Mr. Thompson could not find out the exact significance of 
this date. 

Six other dates have been read in this altar Q at Copan. The 
- first one is 5 Caban, 15 Yaxkin corresponding to the long count 
date 9-15-6-16-7 equivalent to November 29, A.D. 749. Full moon 
occurred the Pe day. Jupiter and Saturn approached within 
8 degree on this date and the sun entered the ancient Hindu con- 
stellation Sagittarius. 

The second date is 8 Ahau, 18 Yaxkin, only 3 days later than 
the previous date, i.e., December 2, A.D. 749. The importance of this 
date lies in the fact that on this date Mercury was in conjunction 
with Jupiter and Saturn and Saturn rose heliacally on this date. 

The third date is 5 Ben, 11 Muan, i.e., 153 days later than the 
previous date, equivalent to May 4, A.D. 750. Qn this day the 
planets Venus and Mercury were in conjunction. 

The fourth date is 6 Ahau, 13 Kayab written in the long count 
9-17-5-0-0. This date is equivalent to June 6, A.D. 787. This was 
a full moon day on which planet Mars set heliacally. Only 2 days 
later Mercury was in superior conjunction with the sun. In his 
' Civilization of the Mayas’, p. 95 Mr. Thompson remarks, ‘ In: 
F 3 there is the glynh for the observation of the sun at the horizon. 
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Possibly this is to call attention to the fact that the important 
hotun date is only a few days off the winter solstice.’ 
Curiously the fourth date (the important hotun date) June 6, A.D. 
787 is only 12 days previous to the Summer solstice. Hence the 
Duration in the glyph for the observation of the sun relates to a 
coming phenomenon, with Thompson’s epoch winter solstice occurred 
7 ek before the date deduced by him (25th December, Jul. A.D. 
775, 

The last date is 3 uinals and 4 kins to be added to the fourth 
date. This brings us to August 9, A.D. 787. On this day- Venus 
had the greatest eastern elongation. 

Stela K from Quirigua.contains the date 9-18-15-o-0 3 Ahau,. 
3 Yax equivalent to December 31, A.D. 816. On this day Mercury 
rose heliacally and the mean sun entered the ancient Hindu con- 
stellation Capricornus. 

There is another date, 1 Oc, 18 Kayab got by deducting 10 
Uinals and ro Kins from the former date and equivalent to June 3, 
A.D. 816. On this day Saturn began to retrograde and the planets 
Mercury and Jupiter were in conjunction. 

Altar G at Copan contains the date 10 Ahau, 8 Zac corresponding 
to the long count date 10-1-2-13-0. This date is equivalent to 
January 13, A.D. 864. This was a new moon day on which there 
was the circumstance of a solar eclipse and Mercury set heliacally on 
this day. There was a lunar eclipse the very next fortnight on 
January 27. These eclipses are represented i in the Altar as will be 
evident from the follo description: ' The Altar (G at Copan) 
represents a double headed feathered serpent. From the open 
ends protrudes the upper half of a human figure’. 
y the Hindu demon Rahu (Caput Draconis) having 
f ing of head and tatl, the figure o a snake, devouring 
and disgorging the sun and the moon, with Thompson’s epoch the 
date is Aria ien August 2, A.D. 852 which was not a new or 
full moon day even. . Thompson, however, considered the date 
xo Abau, 8 Zac to co espond to the long count date 9-18-10-0-0 
equivalent to the Gregorian date August 20 (August 15 Jul), 
A.D. 800 (‘ Civilization of the Mayas’, pp. 96-97). But this date 
again is not eyen a new or full moon day, nor any planetary pheno- 
mena occurred on this day. Mr. Thompson remarks: ‘The con- 
nection with Venus is not very clear’. With Kreichgauer' s epoch of 
the Mayan calendar, June 7, 2997 B. C. [s ose cd for 1927) the 
above dates are equivalent to May 2, A.D. 969 an vu I5, A.D. 917. 
But none of these days are even a new or full moon da 

Altar U from Copan contains the corrected dave 3 Caban O 
Pop corresponding to the long count date 9-15-9-10-17 and equivalent 
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to July 16, A.D. 752. This was a new moon day on which 
occurred a partial solar eclipse and on this day Venus attained 
her greatest brilliancy. A fortnight later on July 31 there occurred 
a total lunar eclipse visible from Mexico. Another fortnight later 
on August 14 there occurred a partial solar eclipse. The two solar 
eclipses one on each side of the total lunar eclipse are evidently 
represented on the Altar U. ‘The front is carved in the form of a 
grotesque face, probably that of a conventionalized snake. On each 
side are represented serpents in whose jaws is seated in each case a 
human figure.’ That new moons and eclipses ‘are described in this 
altar will be evident from this: ‘Then follow a number of other 
dates including at the top left hand corner of the side the date 6 
Caban, 10 Mol,—the date most frequently recorded at Copan’. 
We have already discussed this date corresponding to the long 
count date 9-16-12-5-17 in connection with Altar Q from Copan. This 
date has already been found to be a new moon day (December 8, 
A.D. 774). Now the interval between this date (9-16-12-5-17) and 
MP Rad is one of 8180 days which we know is exactly 277 
unations. ‘Thus the significance of this date 9-15-9-10-17, 6 Caban 
10 Mol most frequently recorded at Copan is now evident. 
Mr. Thompson could not find the exact significance of the date and 
remarked, ‘ The exact significance of this date can only be surmised. 
Possibly it marked some important political event in the history of 
Copan.’ Neither Kreichgauer's nor Thompson's epoch yields any 
eclipse, or new or full moons on the above dates. 

Stele x from Copan contains the date 9-12-3-14-0 equivalent to 
August 30, A.D. 687. On this day Mercury set heliacally and the 
sun entered the ancient Hindu constellation Virgo. Two days 
previous to this date full moon occurred and three days later Jupiter 
rose heliacally. These are perhaps mentioned in the two or three 
other dates which are not stated by Mr. Thompson remarking that 
these are of little interest to the general public. The back of 
Stele x contains the above-mentioned date. But. there are other 
dates also on this side which are not found mentioned by 
Mr. Thompson. We find that one fortnight before the full moon 
date, ie. on August 13, A.D. 687 there occurred a partial solar 
eclipse. One fortnight before this latter date, i.e. on July 30, A.D. 
68. there occurred a total lunar eclipse visible from Mexico, the 
middle of the eclipse occurring about midnight. Another fortnight 
before this latter date, ie. on July 15, A.D. 687 there occurred a 
partial solar eclipse. These two solar eclipses one on each side of 
the total lunar eclipse of July 30 are evidently represented by the 
two heads of the sun god peeping forth from the jaws of the double 
headed snake: ‘ The front of Stele 1 represents a full length figure 
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above whose head is an elaborate mask with- the four leaf hieroglyph 
symbol of the sun ..... Inthe folded arms of the figure rests the 
body of a double-headed snake, from whose jaws peep forth two 
heads, which, judging by their filed teeth represent the sun god.’ 
Compare with this the Hindu belief of the sun (Pushan) being tooth- 
less (adantakah). 

Altar K from Copan contains the date g-12-16-7-8 equivalent to 
February 11, A.D. 700. On this day planet Saturn set heliacally 
and full moon occurred two days previously on February 9. 

Altar D from Copan opens with the date 13 Ahau 8 Zac. ‘This 
date is equivalent to the long count date 9-19-6-4-0 and equivalent to 
January 22, A.D. 828. Only two days previously on January 20 
there occurred a partial solar eclipse. One fortnight before this 
date on January 6, A.D. 828 there occurred a total lunar eclipse 
visible from Mexico. Another fortnight before this latter date, i.e. 
on December 22, A.D. 827 there was the circumstance of a solar 
eclipse. From the description of the carvings on the Altar it is 
clear that ecli are being mentioned there: ‘The front side is 
carved with a lae double headed dragon monster. From one head 
protrudes a human face.’ All this reminds one of the Hindu Rahu 
devouring and disgorging the sun and the moon. the above 
three dates from Copan a difference of two days has observed 
from new or full moon days. If, however, the Julian day number 
588465 of February 17, 3102 B.C. is applied in converting the dates 
ou resulting dates differ from new or full moon days by one day 
only. 

In the last picture of the lunar count in the Dresden Codex 
occurs the date 9-17-17-14-6, equivalent to January 15, A.D. 800. 
This was a full moon day on which occurred a partial lunar eclipse 
and the two planets Jupiter and Saturn were in geocentric opposi- 
tion. .. 
: "The Stela 8 at Copan contains the date 9-17-12-6-2 9 Ik 15 Zip, 
equivalent to August 30, A.D. 794. This was a new moon day on 
which Jupiter was in conjunction with the sun. 

Stela J at Quirigua opens with the up REA This date 
is equivalent to September r9, A.D. 767. The autumnal equinox 
occurred on this day and the planets Mercury and Venus set helia- 
cally in the east jointly on this day. ‘In glyph C 4 of this Stele 
there is a secondary series of one uinal and one kin. Subtracting 
this the date 9-16-4-16-19is reached’, i.e. 21 days before the previous 
date, equivalent to August 29, A.D. 767 which curiously we know 
was a new mbon day. 

Altar I, at Copan contains the date 9-16-11-0-5, equivalent to 
August 23, A.D. 773. This was a new moon day. Mercury set 
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heliacally in the west three days before and Saturn set heliacally 

three days after this date. ; 

I now append a few other Mayan dates in a tabular form wita , 

their equivalents in Christian years after referring these to the epoch 

of the Kali Yuga era (February, 18°00, 3102 B.C. Julian day number 

588466) with the calculated results of astronomical phenomena 
occurring on those days. 

(x) 8-6-2-4-17=25th Aug., A.D. Sun’s long. 150°. Jupiter stationary on the 

173. 26th and greatest eastern elongation of: 

Mercury on the 27th: New'moon on the 

26th on which there was the circumstance 

ci a'solar eclipse. The next fortnight a! 

lunar eclipse and another fortnight later a! 

solar eclipse. Mars in opposition with sun or. 


the 30th. 
(2) 8-14-10-13-15221:st Sept., Sun’s mean long. 180° and autumnal equinox 
A.D. 339. two days iater. New moon on the roth, 


very nearly an eclipse. The next fo: t 
a lunar eclipse and another fortnight later a 
solar eclipse. 
(3) 9-6-10-0-o=gth July, A.D. 575 Full moon day. Retrogradation of Jupiter 
( begins on 13th. 
4) 9-9-0-0-0=.9th Oct., A.D. 624 Sun’s mean long. 210°. New moon on the 
18th and greatest eastern elong. of Mercury 
. on the 17th. i 
(5) 9-9-10-0-0—27th Aug., A.D. New moon on the29th. Jup. in opp. with sun 
634. on 3oth. 
(6) 9-13-17-12-10-«2nd Feb., New moon on February 1. 
A.D 


. 721. 
(7) 9-15-0-0-02228th Jan., A.D. Hel. rising of Mercury in west. New moon and 


743. a solar eclipse on the 30th. : 
(8) 9-15-9-13-0m28th Aug., A.D. Venus and Jupiter in opp. in R.A. Greatest 
752. ` eastern elong. of Mercury on the’ 25th. | 


i Full moon on the 29th. 
(9) 9-16-10-0-07-23rd Aug., A.D. Venus and Jupiter conjunction. Greatest 
772. ' eastern elong. of Mercury on the zoth. 
(10) 9-17-5-4-5—30th Aug., A.D. Hel. rising of Mars and greatest eastern ' 
787. elong. of Mercury on the 31st. A lunar’ 
eclipse two days later and a solar eclipse the! 
next fortnight on Sept.16. Mars and Saturn ' 


in opp. on Sept. 4. 


THE DISCOVERY OF SANSERIT AND ITALY 
IN THE 16TH CENTURY 


By A. M. PIZZAGALLI 


Vasco de Gama in 1498 sailing beyond the Cape of Good Hope 
discovered the way to the Indies. Religious zeal and still more a 
longing for riches urged Europeans to come into contact with the 
New World. Few of those conquerors felt the need of getting to 
know the civilization of India. 

The Indians were judged idolatrous and barbaric people and 
it was not worth while troubling about them except to convert 
them to Christianity. It was only three centuries later that the 
knowledge of Sanskrit enabled Europeans to learn something about 
Indian Civilization and its discovery is a glory of the 19th century 
and above all of England and Germany, still it would be a mistake 
to think that in the 16th century Europeans had no glimpse at a 
of this civilization ; two men endo with uncommon talent, a 
Portuguese and an Italian, Luigi de Camoens and Filippo Sassetti, 
lived long in India in that century and tried to understand her 
spirit. . i 
i It is said in fact that Camoens had some notion of the great 
Indian Poems : certainly he felt the charm of Indian Civilization. 

Sassetti? on the contrary gave the Europeans their first 
knowledge of Sanskrit, the holy language of India.. 

-—Gassetti was born in Florence in 1540: he studied well at the 
University of Pisa, and though he had taken up commerce, he studied 
literature. In 1582 we find him at Goa, in 1585 at Calicut, whence 
he sent letters which although, published only later on in 1716= 
1743 ; circtilated in M.S. in Florence at that time. ; 

In one of these letters he speaks in the following way of 
Sanskrit: ‘So different is the language of the Indians from the one 
in which their science is expressed that it takes six years to learn it. 
They possess a grammar and use it. 'The language is pleasant to 
hear, owing’to the numerous elements it has, as many as fifty-three, 
which they can produce by different movements of their mouths and 
tongues. They translate into their own language easily all own 
thoughts and they assert we cannot do the same with theirs, for 
want of elements’; and in another letter of 1588 to Bernardo 

DN 

1 T. MansiowRequisse d'une historie de la langue Sanscrite, Paris, 1931, pp. xf. 
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Davanzati he writes: ‘Their science is all written down in a 
language which they call Sanskrit, and which nobody knows when 
it was written with the auxiliary to have....very ancient works. 
They learn it first as we do Greek and Latin..... And the language 
of to-day has many things in common with the old one, in which 
there are many of our substantives, and particularly some numbers, 
6, 7, 8, 9 and God, snake and many.others. Pliny wrote about their 
doctors, SERERA them as philosophers; Herodotus, an ancient 
writer, mentions these Bragmen and their customs, so that we 
cannòt laugh at their opinion that sciences have had their sources 
here..... 
* Therefore Sassetti knew first about the sacred lan e of India, 
second, about its phonetic structure and grammar, third, about its 
character as a dead language and the mother of the living Indian 
languages, fourth, about its sweetness and wealth of expressions, fifth, 
about the antiquity of Brahmanic science, sixth, about the relation- 
ship of Sanskrit with the European languages. 

Still his discovery did not impress anybody : at most it excited 
curiosity. It is worth while finding out the reason. 

First of all men’s minds were not ready to perceive its im- 
portance. The problem of the origin of languages interested the 
literary men of the 16th century. In that very Florence, where 
Pier Vettori and Davanzati lived, and to which Sassetti sent his 
letters, Benedetto Varchi in his dialogue—The Ercolano—speaks 
about it extensively ; but like all the scholars of his time, he started 
from the Biblical tradition. The primitive language, or language of 
Adam, having been lost on account of the confusion following the 
destruction of the Babel tower, the languages of mankind differed 
from one another. 

Perhaps the language nearest to the old one is Hebrew, first 
as the religious traditions, was, preserved purer among the 
Hebrews. . . 

Varchi writes: ‘There is somebody who thinks that Adam 
and his descendants spoke first the language which in the course of 
time was called, after Ebér, first Eberea and then by the suppression 
us the middle sillabe, Ebrea ; and the same opinion seems to have 

been exp Augustine in the 3rd and 4th chapters of the 

a Denk OF the Tora df God, and he also thought that this 

was the same as that used by Moses when he wrote the 

law on Mount Sinay, and as that which is spoken even to-day by 
the Hebrews among themselves.’ : 





1 Filippo, Sassetti, Lettere, Milan., pp. 265, 368. 
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'Some people say that the first language spoken was not 
Hebrew but Chaldean, but the two languages resembled each other 
strongly.’ 

“Some write that the first inhabited country was Scitica, and 
there are also some writers who seek to prove that the language 
spoken by the Hebrews nowadays is not the old one Spoken by 
Ádam and in which Moses' law was written, asserting that when 
Ejdras, the High Priest of the Hebrews, either for fear that the law 

ight be lost, or for some other reason, ordered the law to be 
written again in seventy-two volumes, after the ing away into 
Babylon, he altered not only the language but also the alphabet, 
finding new letters and new points. Dante not being satisfied with 
either of these two opinions, under the pretext of learning it himself, 
but really wanting to teach other t people the truth, introduces into the 
XXVIth canto of Paradise eady quoted here twice, Adam 
himself who, questioned by him, about this doubt replies :— 


‘La lingua che io parlai fu tutta spenta 
innanzi che all'opra inconsumm abile 
fosse la gente di Nembrot intenta ' 
The language that I spake was quite extinct before that in 
the work interminable the people under Nimrod were 
employed. (Par., XXVI, (transl. by Longfellow), v. 124.) 


However the opinion most widely diffused and accepted even 
by Dante in—De Vulgari Eloquentia—is that the Hebraic language 
was the continuation to some extent of the language of Adam, and 
therefore the primitive language—because Christ was to use the 
language of Grace and not that of Confusion—(Varchi, L’Ercolano, 
pup g3 od. Milano, 1910). P 

the biblical prejudice in the 16th century hindered progress in 
the discovery of Sassetti, and it found no support. 
t for Gelb who asserted the priority of Dutch, most of 
the scholars of the 16th and 17th centuries looked for the primitive 
in the semitic branch.’ 

Revolt came only with Leibnitz in the 18th century. 

. Another cause may be found in the poor knowledge of languages 
which people in general had in the 16th century. In order to show 
the link between Sanskrit and Greek and Latin it was not enough 
to point out the resemblance of a few names, but it was necessary 


1 Jour. Petzi. Introd. alla Scienza del linguaggio, in Schlescher Componliece 
Jurin, preg If, 
R, Binlitung 4 Leipzig, 1904, pag. 24. 
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to possess the knowledge of the intermediate links which unite up 
. the great chain of the Indo European languages in time and space. 

A third obstacle is to be found in the district of India which the 
Europeans first got to know. It was. Southern India inhabited by 
races speaking Dravidic languages, into which the brahmanic 
civilization had, been imported. Only when Europeans could 
enter Bengal, did they really understand the greatness of Indian 
Civilization. 

. But the reason which in my opinion caused Sassetti's discovery 
to be useless is the-faet that the information about Sanskrit by him 
was, in general; concerned with the language separated from thought. 
He said nothing of its morphologic structure, of its rich literature. 
If he had known some of the great Indian epics, or some of their 
episodes and had not handed down to us information about isolated 
works, but about ones and poems, the interest in India would have 
been quite different, first as happened when at the end of the 18th 
or early in the 19th century, Europeans became acquainted with the 
Bhagavadgita, with Nala, and with Sakuntala. 
Yet it is a merit in Sassetti to have realized the existence of 
bn led to one of the most fruitful and genial discoveries of Modern 
ence. : 


THE OPENING YEAR OF HUMAYUN'S REIGN— 
EXPEDITION TO KALINJAR—1530-1 


By S. K. Banerji 


Humayun was a young man of 23, when he ascended the throne 
of Delhi (December 30, 1530). Like most of the medisval kings, 
he signalized his accession by a generous gesture towards his subjects, 
by retaining the officers of the preceding reign in their respective 
posts and rewarding his warm partisans by an incremént of salary ! 
and conferment of titles. Distinctions were also bestowed upon the 
high amirs or the princes of his family. Thus, Kamran was con- 
tinued as governor of Kabul and Qandahár, with a semi-independent 
status. To Askari, the third brother, was transferred ie oa 
province of Sambhal,* and to the vonage Hindal, was granted 
Babur’s favourite retreat of Alwar. e distant Badakhshan 
remained with Sulaiman Mirza, while the eastern frontiers were 
guarded by Sultan Junaid Birlas,! from his headquarters at Jaunpur. 

The event was further marked by joyous feasts and bestowal of 
largess. On the very first occasion, a boat-full of gold was distributed, 
the distribution being made in large trays. The chronogram jj _,iss 
* kashii-i-zar ', indicates the double significance of the occasion. The 
other chronograms giving the year of accession, 937 A.H. are wple» 
uo Se eg, op ‘ Humayun bud waris-i-mulk4-wai' and LJ 
* khair-ul-mulük', one asserting Humayun's claims to the throne 
ánd the'other proclaiming him as one of the best rulers of the 
country. If they were penned at the time of accession, they should 
be taken as mere panegyrics of a courtier. 

At the outset, it may'be thought proper-to indicate the boundaries 
ondata cat the of the Mughal kingdom that Humayun inherited. 

Mughal kingdom. On the north-west, the river Oxus defined the 
boundary and the provinces of Balkh, Qunduz and 
Badakhshān formed part of the Delhi empire along with Kābul, 





1 Khulāsat-ul-Tawārikh (Kh. T.) writes:— ' 
9) gynl ule l) Ius cale) = AUS aie Spp pd plat jt!) cil payee g Gul prom 
a cedklen SUB y cybly yh jf HIS ait ji algo Whe Ly - ayap lee By age pm 


2 At present, a taksi} in the Moradabad Dist. (U.P.). 
x en Behar deer choke haan egal 
4 According to Persian Abjad, the numerical figures added come to 937 A-H. 
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Ghazni, and Qandahàár. The far-famed Herat, probably belonged to 
Persia. 

In India proper, the Punjab and Multan had been occupied 
early by Babur.’ Even before his occupation of the Punjab, Babur 
considered it as belonging to himself as the lineal descendant of the 
great Timur. To the jurist of modern times, his claims might a geal 
flimsy, but, at any rate, he himself was serious enough to put them 
forward. The south-western limit of the Mughal kingdom under 
him may be taken to correspond more or less to that of the modern 
Punjab. Thus, whilé, Abohàr, Sirsa, Hansi and Hissar were 
included in his territory, places like Ganeshgarh, Hanumangarh and 
Jitpura lay beyond it. To the south of Multan lay the extensive 
kingdom of Sindh, then under the suzerainty of the Arghüns, Shah 
Beg and his son, Mirza Shah Husain. 

In order to maintain a strong government, Babur's uniform 
policy had been to place his elder sons to the north-west or western 
regions of his kingdom. Accordingly, he had appointed Humayun 
as the governor of Badakhshan, Kāmrān of Kabul, Ghazni and 

'Qandahàr, and Askari of Multan. Humayun also continued his 
father's policy in allowing Kamran to govern, undisturbed, the 
territories he possessed ; afterwards, he strengthened his hands by 
adding the provinces of the Punjab and Multan, thus extending his 
administrative sphere as far east as the river Sutlej. The provinces 
of Sambhal and Alwar he made over to Askari and Hindal respec- 
tively. Alwar, Dhdlpur and Gwalior and further east, Kalpi, 
K&linjar, and Benares formed the southern frontiers of the kingdom." 
Thus, as we proceed eastward, the Mughal territory, south of the 
river Jamna, lessened, until at Allahabad and further east, it practi- 
cally coincided, with the river. 

The Dóàb between the Jamna and the Ganges, commanded 
by the twin capitals, Delhi and Agra, on the west, and Allahabad, 
Chunar and Benares on the east, was the prize secured after the 
victories of Panipat and Khànwah. On the north of the Ganges, 
Sambhal, Bahraich, Lucknow, Ajudhiya, Gorakhpur and Baltia 
roughly indicated the boundaries. The M: control over these 
districts was maintained from their headquarters at Jaunpur, 
where resided the governor. ? 





1 Kor Babur’s conquest of Multan, see Erskine, History of India, Vol. I (Babur), 


. 398. 

2 Any good map of India would indicate the 

3 Babur's campaigns against Chandir (S LO. aaa territorial 
arrangements had only an ephemeral importance. 
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The kingdom had been hastily acquired and its provinces were 
ithe state ok th loosely knit. „Tt is true that there was no popular 
Mughal kingdom, OUtburst against the new-comers; yet in the 
` matter of government, it was not all a smooth 
sailing for them. Thus, first of all, there was the absence of efficient 
administration all over the country. Babur's plans were crude and 
consisted of the appointment of a governor, as well as a Diwan in 
a province and of minor officials like the Shigdár and Kotwal at its 
headquarters. a support to these officials, were the local jagirdars 
who had received jagsrs from the State on feudal terms. This 
ample machinery was all that Babur could conceive of. The defect 
his system was that/he never thought of linking the rural areas 
with the Central government. Of the subjects, the Hindus and 
most of the country Muslims had accepted the Mughal supremacy as 
a matter of course; the former, because the change of rulers did not 
affect them in the least ; and the latter, because the Mughal culture 
was more welcome to them than that of the Lodis. 

But there was one very strong element of opposition in the 
country, viz., the Afghans. They had been the rulers of the country 
since the days of Buhlül Lodi and had even in the earlier periods 
supplied the military element in the administration.’ Since the 

advent of the Islamic government in North India, the Afghans had 
established their military and political importance. They had 
invited Babur not to rule, but to help them in deposing Sultan 
Ibrahim Lodi, and raising some other member from among them, as 
ruler. At first Babur was willing to place Ibrahim’s uncle, Blam 
Khan Aläuddīin on the throne of: Delhi, but the latter's incom- 
petence made the scheme unworkable. The rapid successes that 
ended in the victory at Panipat, the support that he obtained 
from the Indian Muslim nobles like Dilawar Khan, Ardish Khan,* 
Mulla Muhammad Mazhab,’ Ismail Jilwàni, Malik Biban Jilwani, 
Mahmud Khan Nüháni.and Shah Muhammad Farmüli and the 
En quiescence of the ryots changed his views and he decided to 
his conquests in his own hands. He had expected that his 
pact record of military powers and administrative fairness would not 





make him unaceeptable to the Indians ; and his tions were 
aa except in one quarter. The Afghans i in India were solidly 
* cf. The xui heel Rc ot de Sep donis. 


* Ghiyasud Balban (1266-87) garrisoned his fortresses that guarded the roads 
to Bengal, with the Afghan soldiers. The earliest Muslim conquerors of Bengal 
wete , Khaljis, who were generally included among the Afghans. 

3 Babwr-nama, p. 463. — Árüish Khan’s name occurs at the time of delibera- 
tion held at Babur's death. See Gulbadan B s-Hwmayun-nama, fol. 204. 
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opposed to him and considered him as a usurper of their ruling 
privileges. They were a selfish group and did not realize that their 
hereditary eminence during the Lodi rule was undermining their 
own character, as well as the self-respecting instincts of the non- 
Afghans. ‘To all efforts of Babur and Humayun’ towards con- 
ciliation, they turned a deaf ear. They yearned for the full rivileges 
of a ruling class and refused to be content with the favours Detoni 
on them by the new rulers. 

Humayun inherited this Afghan antipathy from his father. 
Perhaps it could have been eradicated by the consistent pursuit of a 
threefold policy of (i) carrying on continuous military expeditions 
agant em, (i) undertaking prudent administrative measures 
which would make no distinction between the different classes or 
creeds, and (iii) diffusing the superior Mughal culture in all parts of 
the kingdom. 

The Afghan V hake was perhaps the most serious problem 
Rc cles dup: “OW ich Humayun had to face. There were other 

the Mughals. political problems of no mean significance with 

which he was confronted after his accession, of 

which one was the potentates on the borders of his kingdom, among 
whom might be mentioned the following :— 


(1) Mirza Shah Husain Arghün, who had recently subdued 
the Langas and approached nearer the Mughal frontiers.* 
(2) Maharana Ratan Singh who had succeeded his father, the 
far-famed Maharana Sanga. 
(3) Bahadur Shah of Gujrat who had extended his territories 
in all directions and annexed Malwa. 

) The minor kfng Jilaluddin Nühàni and the Afghans of 
South Behar. The minister of the State was Sher 
Khan, a man of remarkable ability and talent. 

(5) Nasrat Shah of Bengal, son of the more famous Alauddin 
Husain Shah. 


Humayun was willing, at least for the present, to leave these 
potentates alone, for he had not the ever-impelling instinct of a 
conqueror. But it was known that some of them were jealous of 
Hs poog fortune and would not lose an opportunity to create trouble 
or : 

There was yet another political problem which required his 
constant attention. From the prince downwards, everyone loved 
power and riches and aimed at autonomy in the district or province 


(4 





1 For a few of such efforts, see Babur-nama, pp. 527, 537, 544- 
2 See Erskine : Babur, pp. 390-1. 
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assigned to him. For instance, Kamran would have nothing to do 
with his elder brother except to render nominal submission. As the 
guardian of the frontier provinces, he certainly removed Humayun’s 
anxiety, so far as the political relations with Persia or Central Asia 
were concerned ; but the serene pendent stalus of the prince made 
his Se are Kabul and Qandahar look like rivals to Delhi and Agra 
and hence, to some extent, divided the :esources of the Mughals. 
In later years Askari and Hindal too, at times, imitated their elder 
brother’s ambition and lust for power, causing distress and ruin to 
the kingdom. 

But Humayun’s worst enemies were his brother-in-law, 
Muhammad Zeman Mirza, and cousin, Muhammad Sultan Mirza, and 
his innumerable progeny. They were a set of high-born, but restless 
princes, who proud of their lineage, were ever bent on adventure 
and caused unrest ev here. 

The solution of the problems is not far to seek. A constant 
vigilance on the part of the king was imperative. While he should 
initiate a benign policy towards the loyal and the faithful, towards 
the recalcitrant he must be relentless and cruel and wage a con- 
tinuous war. Also, he should not make any distinction among the 
rebels, be they the Afghans, or his brothers, or other relations. If 
Humayun had followed this judicious course, the unrest within the 
kingdom would have speedily come to an end, and his external 
foes like Bahadur Shah, certainly, would not have dared to create 
any trouble for him. . : 

But the Emperor himself was too soft-hearted to punish any 
of the Mirzàs, least of all, his brothers. The Afghans, he ignored, 
either because he considered the ablest of them, Sher Khan, to be 
favourably inclined towards the Mughals, or because he ruled over 
Afghanistan, their ancestral home. He failed to realize that the 
Indian Afghans formed a large community of great political import- 
ance and that the Afghans of Kabul and Qandahàr did not owe 
direct allegiance to him but to: Kamran. So long as the latter was 
indifferent to the interests of the Mughal kingdom, Humayun was 
running some risk in neglecting them. 

Humayun’s troubles began almost from the commencement of 
his reign. Muhammad Zeman Mirza, his brother-in-law and husband 
of his elder hdlf-sister, Masüma Sultan Begam, rebelled.! It sub- 
sided almost as quickly, because Humayun’s munificence and 
Babur's choice of him as successor had disposed the nobles to his 
favour. The Mirza submitted and was pardoned. 





1 Akbar-nama, p. 123 and Tarikh4-RasMdt, Or. 157 (British Musettm), fol. 328-. 
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Humayun realized that the Khalifa’s deliberations and 
Campai n Muhammad Zeman Mirza’s rebellion indicated 
tic dissatisfaction in some quarters and that it was 
essential for him to satisfy his followers by achiev- 
ing some striking success. Fortunately, he had an easy way of 
accomplishing it. At the end of the last reign, he had been con- 
ducting a campaign against the Raja of Kálinjar. The serious 
nature of Babur's iilness, which resulted in his death, had recalled 
him to Agra and thus Kalinjar was out of his mind for several months. 
Now when he had some leisure, he thought of renewing the campaign. 
The celebrated fort of Külinjar is sitaated an fne top of a hill 
in the south-eastern extremity of Bundelkhand.! 
Mes | in phy The hill is isolated from the adjacent range of 
Kalija Bindhāchal, by a chasm or ravine, some 1,200 
yards wide. It is some 1,200 feet above the sea- 
level and is several hundred feet high from the plains below. The 
top of the hill which forms a plateau is four or five miles in circuit 
and is fortified by a rampart." Just below the rampart, the scarp 
of the rock for some 150 feet is nearly perpendicular and, thus, an 
easy access to the summit was by no means possible. Numerous 
rock-cut tanks are to be seen at the top, though the quality of its 
water is not supposed to be 
It is a holy place for the Hindus and supposed to have existed 
in the Satya-yuga under the name of Ratnaküta, in the Tretà, of 
Mahagiri, and in the Dvapara, of Pingalu. The present name, 
Kalifijara, occurs in the Mahabharata, in Ptolemy’s geographical 
work and also in Shiva-Purüna. The word is supposed to be one of 
Shiva’s name, Kalafijara, ' He, who causes time to grow old’. ‘There 
are Shiva lingas, Jaina statues, caves and inscriptions* all over the 
place. 
In the Muslim period, we see its Chandél ruler fighting in Jaipal’s 
camp against the ruler of Ghazni in 978 A.D. and later on, taling 
art in the battle of Peshawar, I A.D. Fifteen years later, 
ud besieged Kālinjar, but failing in its capture, made terms 
with the Raja, Nanda.‘ Prithvi Raj of Delhi defeated the Chandél 





1 To-day, it is included in the district of Banda. 

3 The n would apply to the fort of Chitor or GwaMor also. Mandu 
fort has a much larger space at the top. 

3 One of the inscriptions reads as : 


* VPN ie compel cae) gia urls (pile sio ula Some 
The date would correspond to 30th March, 1530. 
* The full description may be read in Cambridge History of India, Vol. III, 
pp. 21-2. . ; 
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ruler of his time in 1182, when the latter removed his capital from 
Mahoba to the hill-forcress. Qutbuddin, Iltütmish and Nasiruddin 
Mahmüd attacked the place but their successes do not seem to have 
been of a permanent character ; for the Chandél chief continued to 
tule till the close of the 13th century. ‘The history of the next two 
hundred and thirty years is rather obscure.* 

In 1531 A.D. Humayun made a fresh attempt to occupy the 
fort of Kalinjar. The siege lasted for some time, 
: when the Raja purchased peace by an offer of 
Kálinjar. twelve man or 6,720 tolas of gold.* The Raja was 

then made a grandee of the Mughal kingdom.® 

A discrepancy between the two official records, written about 
the same time, may be noted here. Abul Fazl, followed by most 
other writers, dates the Raja’s submission in the Hijri year 937 
(1530-1 A.D.), while Tarikh-i-Alf: post-dates it by two years. ‘The 
political insignificance of the Raja and the express mention in the 
Tarikh that the siege was of a short duration, prevent us from inferring 
that the campaign lasted for two years, and thus reconciling the two 
authorities. We choose to follow Abul Fazl, as he is supported by 
most of the contemporary writers. 

Humayun’s gain in the expedition to Kalinjar was much greater 
than the mere acquisition of 12 man of gold or 67,200 rupees. How- 
ever welcome that treasure might be to him, it was merely a portion 
f what he had spent in the festivities that were held at the time of 
is accession. But his success had great political significance. The 
' submission of an ancient Rajput family like the Chandél added to 
the dignity and prestige of the victor, who could now assume the 
title of Ghāzi* and boast of having extended the bounds of the 
Mughal kingdom.* 





1 Much of the account is taken from the Imperial Gazetteer of India and 
Tiotter’s Gazetteer. 
* Babur's measure of weiglit as given in Babur-nama, pp. 517-8 is 
14 tolas=1 seer 
40 seerseal man or manban. 
See Mrs. Beveridge’s note also. 
? Or as expressed by Nizimuddin Ahmad in his Tabagat-1-Akbari, p. 194 
3 * 94 gaha cs dalo 
* Taking one /ola of gold to equal ten rupees of modern times, in value. 
5 i.e., the conqueror. 
* The chronology of the reign is as follows :— 
(a) Accession...... December 30, 1530. 
(b) Humayun at Agra and Delhi... January to June, 1531. 
(c) Humayun at Kalinjai, July-August, 1531. 


THE ANTHROPOMETRY OF THE SINDHIS 
By C. R. Roy 


The following account is based on the anthropometrical 
measurements and observations of roo individuals taken by me 
during my stay at Mohen-jo-daro, Larkana (Sind), in connection with 
the Archeological excavatious in 1928-29. The difficulty in getting 
these kinds of measurements from the illiterate people in the interior 
villages have been so great that sometimes my attempts were met 
with failure. However with the exercise of great persuasion and 
influence I succeeded in taking a large number of measurements. 

The racial history of Sind is very much complicated owing to 
the various invasions and admixture of different racial elements. It 
is not an easy problem to find out true racial significance. No serious 
attempt has been mude before this to record any anthropometric 
measurements of the Sindhis ; so from my collected data, which are 
very elaborate, scholars will get ample food for further researches in 
this direction,—specially those who ate interested in the racial history 
of the Prehistoric people of the Indus Valley, as most of the subjects 
measured belong to the villages near about Mohen-jo-daro. 


GENERAL DESCRIPTION 


All individuals measured by me eye to the Mahomedan 
community of different castes or sects, and all are adults with their 
ages varying from 20-68 years. i 

Their complexion varies from dark-brown to brown with a few 
cases of light-brown. The colour of the iris also varies from dark- 
brown to brown. The hair is wavy with long curls and the colour 
of hair varies from dark-brown to black. . 

The supra-orbital ridges are slightly or moderately developed in 
the majority of cases, about 35% being without such prominences. 
'The root of the nose is slightly or moderately depressed and the 
bridge of thé nose in a majority of cases is straight, only 12% being 
more or less concave and 12% more or less convex. i 

The eyeslits are round and horizontal. In a few cases they are 
narrow or slightly oblique. There is no epicanthic fold. The 
Zygomatic bones are not prominent. The shape of the face is long 
oval. 
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From the analysis of metric data we find that :—In the Cephalic 
Index 6 are Dolicocephalic, 48 Mesocephalic, and 46 Brachycephalic. 
The Cephalic Indices vary from 71.7 to 93. 

The Nasal Index shows 51 Leptorrhine, 45 Mesorrhine, and 
4 Platyrrhine. The Nasal indices vary from 42.5 to 96. As to 
stature 11 were found short, 59 medium, 18 tall, and 12 very tall. 

By combining the Cephalic and Nasal indices we arrive at the 
following results :— 


Dolicocephalic Leptorrhine .. = 3% 
$i Mesorrhine — .. Ss 3% 
Mesocephalic Leptorrhine — .. ja 219 
i5. Mesorrhine ; ee 24%, 
5; Platyrrhine Js a 39 
Brachycephalic Leptorrhine .. E 27%, 
" Mesorrhine  .. T 18% 
". Platyrrhine .. és 19) 


From the above analysis it is evident that these people are not 
homogeneous but admixtures of different racial elements. We may 
suggest the following conclusion from the analysis :— 

I. The Dolicocephalic Leptorrhine element probably due to 
the admixture of Indo-Afghan stock allied to the Punjabis and the 
Rajputs, but the percentage of this element is very low. 

2. A few per cent. of the Platyrrhine element is to be seen. 
The Platyrrhine of the Pre-Dravidian is so marked that where this 
character is exhibited in other peoples we may suspect that they 
have miore or less Pre-Dravidian origin. So in this case also the 
Pre-Dravidian character like the Bhiis of Rajputana and Kathiawar 
has permeated through the lower castes. In the substratum of the 
population there was a Pre-D«avidian element which has been 
dominated or absorbed by the later migration of Mesocephalic, 
Mesoleptorrhine and Brachyleptorrhine people. 

3. We find a large percentage of the Brachyleptorrhine element 
which.suggests that in this group of people there has been a mixture 
with a strong brachycephalic stock which must have belonged to a 
Eurasiatic group since there is little trace of Mongolian character. 
The type appears to have been medium to tall stature with narrow 
leptorrhine nose, colour not particularly black, and ewavy hair. 
Ti rien be allied to the Homoalpinus group such as Galcha, Tajik, 
Wakhi, etc. 

4. We also find another group of Mesocephalic leptomesorrhine 
people wua may be affiliated to a somewhat different group. the 

o-Mediterranean stock—which includes Persians, Susians, etc. 
These are the mixtures of so many different sub-races that it is at 





12 Dolicocephalic Leptorrhine 
18 Mesocephalic Leptorrhine 





Brachycephalic Leptorrhine Group 
Profile and Side view 
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pe impossible to disentangle the knot until further data are 
available. hok 

No elaborate attempt has been made here to compare the 
Sindhis with the neighbouring people as adequate data of the latter 
are not available. Further investigation is being carried on by me 
and that report will be published later on. : 

The detailed measurements and observations taken by me are 
given on the next page. ` 
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MUDRA 
By JEAN PRZYLUSKI 


In Sanskrit the word mudrá appears in post-Vedic literature only. 
It has frequently the meaning of 'seal', and describes the actual 
seal as well as its impression. In the modern languages of India, 
the word is often written with a second nasal Both mundrā and 
mudra exist in Hindi; in Khas the seal is called munrd, in Sindhi 
mundri. The nasalization is ancient. In the Mahàáfratyaügirà 
Dhárani, mundragana appears instead of mudraganab.! And in the 
Prakrit of the Kharosthi-documents of Niya, the equivalent forms 
can already be found : kilamudra, kilamundra, kilamumtra.* 

The origin of the word mudrd is not certain. F. HOMMEL 
has tried to demonstrate that it derives from the Assyrian musar 
‘writing, seal’, through the Old-Persian which changed z into d, 
thus giving : musard» *muzra ^ mudra.! But this theory has been 
rejected, with good reason probably, by JUNKER and L'ÜDERS.* 

The sense of ‘ seal’ has led rapidly to that of ‘coin’. In the 
modern vernaculars, Hindi, Marathi, Bengali, Kanarese, mwdrà 
means ‘coin’ sometimes. Besides, mohur, the official name of the 
chief gold coin of British India,-comes through the Hindustani from 
Persian muhr, a ‘seal’ and thence a ' gold coin’. ‘The term muhr, 
as applied to a coin, appears to have been popular only and quasi- 
generic, not precise. But that to which it has been most usually 
applied, at least in recent centuries, is a coin which has always been 
in use since the foundation of the Mahommedan Empire in 
Hindustan by the Ghüri kings of Ghazni and their freedmen, circa 
A.D. 1200...'.* In Sanskrit, mudrd@ can already be found 
with the sense of ‘coin’ in the commentary of Hemacandra 3, 81, 
by Mahendra. Moreover, LUDERS has proved that in the language 





e 
1 Hoernle, Man. Rem., I, 54, quoted by H. Liiders, Die säkischen Mara, 
SBPAW., XXXIX, p. 742, n. 3. 
2 H. Lüders, tbid., p. 742. See bal. mundrig, mundari ' ring, finger-ring ', afgh. 
mündra ‘ring, ear-ring '. . 
* F. Hommel, Pali mudda=babylonisch musar und die Herkunft der indischen 


Schrift, SU., pp. 73-84. 

See Hibectinann, KZ., 36, 176 ; Junker, IF., 35, 273ff. ; Lüders, ibid., p. 742, 
n. I. 

* Yule and Bumell, Hobson- Jobson, p. $73. 
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of Khotan, mära is the term for ‘ coin’, and that it derives from 
antique mudra, which meant ' seal ’.* 


Mudra means also ‘mode of holding the fingers (in religious 
worship or magic rites)’. These practices hold an important place 
in tantric Buddhism. Chapters XXXII-XXXIV of the Mafpusri- 
mülakalba are devoted to the mudrá, and Mr. FINOT has shown 
that ‘ notwithstanding the diversity of the tantric ceremonies, the 
following four elements remain always unchanged : the mandala, the 
manira, the puja, the mudra. The gods are put on the mandala, 
mantras are recited, päjäs offered to them, with the accompaniment 
of mudrás, or ritual gestures.’ * 

In the rituals of the Saiva and of the Vaisnava also, the mudrds 
play an important part. They are described in the Rámapüjasaram 
and in Book 3rd of the Naradapafcaratra. The 24 mwdràs are 
performed daily in the Sandhyd-ceremonies. DANDIN relates 
(Das. 91), that a man, who calls himself a narendra, cures a serpent 
bite mudrátantramaniradhyanádibhMh. 

The mode of holding the fingers does not bear a magic or 
religious sense in every case. In Pali muddd is ‘ the art of calcula- 
tion mentioned as a noble craft (ukkattham sippam) at Vin. IV, 7 
(with ganana and lekhà), as the first of the sippàni (with ganana) 
at M., 1, 85=Nd? 199. Further at Miln., 3, 59, 78 sq., 178. Cp. 
BSk. mudré in same sense (e.g. at Divy., 3, 26, 58 in set lipya, sankhya, 
ganand, m.). Bdhgh’s explanation of mudda D. I. 1r m. 
--gananà (see DA., I, 95) as^'' hattha-mudda-ganana " is doubtful ; 
since at Miln., 78 sq. muddà and ganan4 are two quite different 
things. See also Franke, Digha wsl., p. 18 with note (he marks 
mudda '' Finger-Rechnen " with ?) ; and cp. Kern, Toev., 1, 166 s.v. 
mudda. The Dial. 1, 21 trsl. '' counting on the fingers " (see Dial., 
I, 2I, 22 with literature and more refs.).—attha-mudda is sign- 
language, gesture (lit. hand-arithmetic), a means of communicating 

question and answer) by signs, as clearly evident fr. J., VI, 364 
EEE nam pucchissāmi . . . mutthim akasi, sà “ ayam me 
... pucchati ” ti ñatvă hattham vikásesi, so fiatvae..; he then asks 
by word of mouth).’ * 

Going back to the Vedic times, however, one finds the word 
and the gesture on one plane, and being given the same magical or 





1 Lüders, ibid., pp. 734—742. : 

3 Manuscrits sanskrits de sádhana's retrouvés en Chine, Journ. As., Juil.— 
Sept. 1934, POR 2 

3 The Pali Text Society's English-Palt Dictionary, s.v. mudda. 
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religious importance. The Vaj. Prat, I, 121 prescribes to study 
hastena. ‘The Paniniya Siksa, R., 55 says: 
hastena vedam yo 'dhite svaravarnarthasamyutam | 
revajuhsamabhth pio brahmaloke mahtyaite || 


And Yajfiavalkya$. 25 : 
samam uccãrayed varnan hastena ca mukhena ca | 
svaras caiva tu hastas ca dvàv etau yugapat sthitaw || 


Recitation without gestures is of no use, not to say harmful : 


hastabhrastah svarabhrasjo na vedaphalam asnute || 
hastahinam tu yo ’dhite mantram vedavido viduh | 
na sádhayati yajtimsi bhuktam avyatjanam yatha || 
hastahinam tú yo 'dhite svaravarnavivarjitam | 
rgyajuhsamabhir dagdho viyonim adhigacchats || 

rco yajtimst sámàni hastahinans yah pathet | 

anrco brahmanas tavad yavat svaram na vindah || 
say Oar Le Hrsg tenadhitam acaran | 
reyajubsamabhih püto brahmalokam avápnuydt ||' 


The Vaj. Prat., I, 122, 124 notifies that the accents were indicated. 
by moving the hand upwards, downwards, or laterally. Later texts 
mention gestures which marked the accents and explained the 
sense also. 


In Tantrism, moreover, mudrà means ‘ female consort of a 
deity, wife’. About this interpretation, L. FINOT writes : 

"Mudrá—or more usually mahamudra—has in the Tantras, 
besides the ordinary sense, that of ' woman ", when a woman is 
associated to the rites. For instance, in the abhiseka, the master 
and disciple both have their mudra, and, however discreet the 
expression may voluntarily be, the context does not leave any doubt 
upon the part which these feminine assistants play. Vajravárahi 
is given the name of Mabamudra, in quality of Heruka's First Wife 
(agramahisi) (V.S., Mülamantra, p. 61).* 


n 
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. 


1 The texts have been brought together by l/üders, ibid., pp. 757-8. See 
Weber, 4bh.d.K.Ak.d.W.2 Berlin, 1871, p. 9rff. ' 
2 Finot, tbid., p. 17. 
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We see that mudrd has very different meanings :— - 
(x) Seal (also the impression), and thence: stamp, mark, 


coin ; 
d Mode of holding the fingers ; 
(3) Female consort. 


Is it possible to connect all these meanings with one another ? 
The first link appears between 1 and 3. ‘The French word matrice 
describes : (x) the feminine organ where the embryo is formed ; (2) 
the cast used for the stamping of metal things, or any drawing 
intended to the purpose of reproducing similar drawings. ‘The same 
connection exists between r and 3 of mudrā. The woman gives a 
shape to the substance of the embryo and the seal stamps the ball of 
clay. This seems to account for the fact that the Sanskrit mudra, 
the Latin matrix and the French matrice belong to the feminine 
gender. Under the two acceptations ‘seal’ and ‘wife’, lies the 
notion of power, strength, efficacy which creates the form. This 
sense of mudrá is extended to the shape itself: impression of the 
seal mark, badge. From this point of view, it is easy to see the 
importance of the remarkable essay in which H. LÜDERS points 
out the frequent connections between r&fa and madra.! 

In the Tantric texts, Vajravarahi is indiscriminately called the 
mudra or the Sakti of Heruka.! Mudrd and Sakis must then serve 
as equivalent terms sometimes. i means ‘ power, strength, 
efficacy ’, and especially in Tantrism ‘ the female energy of a deity ’. 
Here again we find the idea of ‘power’ which we have already 
recognized in mudra. 

Besides, the mudrás, mystic positions of the hand, are also the 
expressions of an efficacy. Dhyanamudrà, dharmacakramudrd, varada- 
mudra, etc., are the symbols of an activity of meditation, teaching, 
giving, etc. ... Then it seems easy to understand that mudra@ may 
mean all the manifestations of magical efficacy : meditation, teaching, 
giving, etc. And it is the spiritual energy again which expresses 
itself by means of sign-language and calculating by gestures. 

The same idea makes it possible also to explain a number of 
particular uses of the term mudrd in Indo-Aryan. According to the 
rhetoric, mudra is the fact of calling a thing.by its proper name. 
Now, in ancient India like in many other countriés, there was a 
belief that to name a thing or a being by its proper name was an act 
which put this being or this thing under the domination of the 





1 Lüders, tbid., pp. 745-749, 751-752, and 760-762. 
2 Finot, ibid., p. 15. 
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person who spoke.! Here again, mdrd is associated with a magical 
operation. f 

The Pali texts offer an even more pregnant sense of word. At 
DhA., II, 4, muddikā (from muddā), is used with the meaning of 
‘authority '. Likewise, in Mln., 379, muddikam deti meats ‘ to give 
the order, to command '. ‘ Authority, command’, the notion 
takes us back very nearly to the initial sense which we have offered : 
' power, streugth, efficacy’. At DhA., I, 394; IL, 4, muddikà is a 
ring given by the king to the keeper of the city gates as a sign of 
authority, and withdrawn when the gates are closed at night. 

The same connection exists between the command and the royal 
authority as between a stamped amulet and divine authority, or 
between the ritual gesture and the magic power. ‘Ihe amulet is an 
order stamped by the divine seal, and it plays the same part as a 
command stamped with the royal seal. Whether the authority in 
question be that of the king, of the deity, of the priest or of the 
magician, the notion is always the same, and in this notion lies the 
origin of the word mudra. : 

It is likely that the verb mudraya, ‘ stamp, seal, print ', describes 
an operation originally magical. In the days of yore, magic influed 
upon both the religious and economical spheres, aud this must 
prevent us from separating the seals of Harappa and Mohenjo-Daro, 
punch-marked coins and stamped amulets of the Buddhist pilgrim- 
ages. ‘In medieval Europe, says M. FOUCHER, the signacula, 
that is to say the emblematic badges used by pilgrims, were generally 
made out of stamped metal. In India, they were chiefly small balls 
of clay stamped with a print, that every purse could afford evidently, 
and which can still be found almost everywhere from Afghanistan to 
Annam. And nobody will question, I feel confident of it, that the 
trade of these little amulets be of immemorial use and practically 
universal, and answer to one of the religious instincts of humanity. 
Now, in these little material souvenirs sold to the pilgrims of the 
5th century prior to the Christian era by the religious amulet-makers 
established in the four big holy places, is precisely where I would 
seek, and where I believe to find the origin of Buddhist sculpture.’ * 
The study of the word mudra in fact, shows the permanence of the 
tendencies which have ruled the first manifestations of Buddhist 
art, and through it very different aspects of the political, economical 
and religious life of India may be linked together. 





1 See for 1nttance the story of the kinnar Manohara in Mahavastu, II, p. 96. 
3 The Pals Text Soc. Dict., s v. muddika. 
3 Etudes sur l'art bouddhique de l'Inde, Tokyo, pp. 12-13 
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IH 
THE PARAMATMA-SAMDARBHA 
Bw S. K. DE 


The concept of the Paramátman, which is the main theme of 
this Samdarbha, may be briefly described as the concept of the 
godhead in relation to Nature (Prakrti) and Spirit (Jiva). In relation 
to the concept of Brahma, which implies the indiscrete and uncondi- 
tioned (nirvssesa) Absolute, the concept of the Paramatman indicates 
a particular conditioned (sa-wisesa) state; but in relation to the 
concept of the infinitely conditioned Perfect Person implied in the 
concept of the Bhagavat, the Paramatman is not a complete but a 
partial manifestation, having relation chiefly to the Mayá-Sakti and 
the Jiva-Sakti. In a passage in his Krama-samdarbha, which is 
repeated in his Bhakti-samdarbha, Jiva Gosv&min concisely sums -up 
the three concepts thus: ‘By Brahma is termed pure conscious- 

- ness, which is other than that of the particular attributes charac- 
terized by the group of Saktis; the Paramátman indicates con- 
sciousness conditioned by (the Jiva-Sakti which is) a part of the 
abundant Cit-Sakti, and by the Mayd-éakti, and consists of the 
function of inward regulation (in all beings) ; the Bhagavat is the 
consciousness conditioned by the complete and perfect manifesta- 
tion of all the Saktis.’ (Sakti-varga-laksana-tadaharmatirskiam kevalam 
jianam brahmeti Sabdyate, antaryamitvamaya-mayasakis-pracura- 
cit§aktyamsa-uissstam eH paripsirna-sarva-Sakli-visisjam 
bhagavan). It would follow from this that the Paramatman has two 
aspects, viz., Bhagavad-angatva in relation to the Jiva, and Jagad- 
gatatva in relation to Prakrti or Pradhana, i.e. the Paramátman is 
that phase of the godhead which is immanent, on the one hand, in 
the conscious Jiva, and on the other, in the non-conscious or material 
Prakrti. . 

The necessity for ting these three concepts is not difficult 
to understand. For a theistic sectarian faith which believes in a 
personal god, the concept of the Bhagavat as a Person is a philo- 
sophical necessity and justification ; while the Advaita concept of 

irvigesa Brahma has to be recognized and reconciled, from its 
sectarian point of view, as a lower manifestation, vouchsáfed to the 
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religiously defective but intellectually keen seekers after spiritual 
truth. e reason for the third concept of the Paramatman is 
somewhat more complex. The idea of the Antaryamin as the inward 
ruler is Upanisadic, and Deussen is probably right in thinking that 
from this idea developed the concept of a personal god in later 
theistic systems, in which the idea is, as here, implicitly recognized. 
The term as well as the underlying idea of the Paramatman in 
relation to the Jivatman, in which is also absorbed the idea of the 
evolution of Prakrti, is a legacy of older philosophical systems. The 
difficulties, however, of the Advaita doctrine of Maya and of its 
highly monistic and idealistic interpretation of the relation of the 
Jiva to Brahma made these theories unacceptable in their entirety 
to the dualistic school which Jiva Gosvamin represents. As the 
school believed, somewhat in the Samkhya manner, in the relative 
reality of the world, the Vedantic theory of the unreality of the 
illusory world was not consistent with its dualistic position. To 
obviate these difficulties and to reconcile the traditional ideas 
mentioned above with its own view of a personal god, the deity in 
the lower form of the Paramátman had to be endowed with two 
real and eternal Saktis in relation to the Jiva and Prakrti, the 
working of which, however, is supposed' not to affect the essential 
selfhood of the god, just in the same way of the Advaitavadin’s 
Maya does not affect the impersonal and unconditioned Brahma. 

The theme of the present Samdarbha is therefore the considera- 
tion of the relation of the Jiva and Prakrti to the Paramatman and 
the corresponding functions of Jiva-Sakti and May4-Sakti, of which 
the Paramatman-form is, as it were, the presiding deity. 

We have already seen that the Jiva is an expression of the 
Jiva-Sakti of the Bhagavat. This Sakti is called Tatastha or aloof, 
because it does not come under either of the categories of Svarüpa- 
Sakti and Máyà-$akti, but is still closely connected with both. As 
the Bhagavat is the ground of the Jiva-sakti, the Jiva is indeed a 

art, albeit an infinitesimal part, of the Bhagavat ; but as the Jiva 
is liable to the influence of the Maya-Sakti it cannot come directly 
under the Svarüpa-Sakti, which is unaffected by this influence. But 
on account of its ultimate affinity with the Bhagavat, the Jiva 
even in bondage has the inherent capacity of releasing itself ; and 
when emancipated, it becomes a part of the Svarifpa-Sakti and is 
placed eternally beyond the influence of the Mayü-éakti. This 
release, we have seen, comes through Bhakti, which itself is an 
expression of the Hladini or blissful aspect of the deity’s 
Svarüpa-$Sakti ; but this topic will be further dealt with jn its proper 
place in the Bhakts-samdarbha. 

This idea of the J1va-$akti will be clear from a consideration of 
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the essential character of the Jiva. In this connexion Jiva Gosvamin 
quotes the authority of Jam&trmuni, who is said to have A a 
predecessor of Rämānuja. This authority informs us that the Jiva 
is neither a deity nor a man, nor a movable animal, nor an immovable 
plant ; it is neither the body, nor the- senses, nor the mind, nor life, 
nor intellect ; it is neither an unconscious material object (jada), 
nor liable to change, nor yet consisting of mere consciousness ; but, 
positively considered, a long list of distinguishing attributes can be 
predicated of it. It is self-luminous to itself (svasmat svayam- 
akäśah), uniform (eka-rtipah), possessing its own identity (svartspa- 
hak), conscious (cetanah), having the attribute of pervading (vyapis- 
pon consisting of Cit and Ananda (cidánandátmakab), subject of 
the consciousness of ‘I’ (ahamarthah), different in different organism 
(pratiksetram bhinnah), atomic in size (anuh), always pure >(nitya- 
nirmalah), possessing its own peculiar attribute of knowledge, action 
and enjoyment (jAlairiva-kartriva-bhokirtva-nijadharmakab), and always 
possessing the natural tendency of resolving into a part of the 
Paramátman (paramatmaika-Sesa-svabhavah). 

These terms will not be fully intelligible from the imperfect 
English rendering given above but will require some explanations to 
make them clear. From the negative characteristics described 
above, the Jiva appears to possess two prominent attributes which 
are interrelated, viz., the attribute of unchangeableness and of 

„retention of identity in the midst of difference. In other words, the 
Jiva retains its identity in whatever individual existence it may lie, 
divine, human or otherwise. It is indeed an entity whose presence 
is brought about in the organic body by the May&-Sakti, but it is 
distinct from the several parts (the senses, the mind, the body, etc.) 
of its receptacle. It is thus distinct from the body, and unlike the 
body it is not subject to. change or decay ; it is only through the 
Māyā-śakti that the Tiva in delusion identifies itself with the body. 
It is, however, not a mere aggregate of (gross or phenomenal) 
consciousness (jfdna-matratmako na ca), nor yet a production of 
material nature (na jadah). It is a single permanent principle which 
manifests itself in and unifies a system of temporal and spatial states 
and activities, but is stili different from this system and retains its 
identity through all these states and activities. This idealistic 
interpretation o€ the Jiva, however, is not new, but its differentia- 
tion, by means of the Màay&-sakti, as a subtle principle, which is 
neither mere consciousness nor mere unconsciousness, is presented in 
a way which is entirely peculiar to this dualistic school. 

Positively considered, the Jiva possesses a large number of 
distinguishing characteristics, but since they are interconnected, 
they may be briefly explained under a few broad headings. One of 
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the chief attributes of the Jiva is that it is an entity which possesses 
consciousness (cetana). This must not be understood to mean that 
it i$ made up of a mass of gross consciousness alone, whith view 
really resolves into a materialistic position, but that it is the under- 
lying conscious principle itself. It follows from the acceptance of 
this attribute that the Jiva is self-luminous, i.e. it reveals itself to 
itself by its own consciousness (svasmat svayam-prakdsah) ; but it 
also has the capacity of revealing others (svayam eva prakdSate, 
anyan apt prakasayatt). Its state of consciousness means that by 
its own consciousness it can stimulate the body etc. into consciousness, 
like the light of a lamp which by revealing itself reveals others 
(celanatvam nama svasya cid-rüpatve nyasya dehddes cetayitrivam, 
dipadi-praká$asya prakasaysiyvat). ‘This self-luminosity, however, 
cannot be in relation to the Paramatman, whose self-luminosity does 
not depend on anything else, and from whom its ultimate illuminat- 
ing power comes; but it is self-luminous in relation to material 
objects (jada-praityogstvena). 

But the Jiva is atomic (anu), the word ‘atom’ meaning the- 
smallest and finest indivisible entity conceivable. Hence the Jiva 
is called ‘a particle or atom of consciousness’ (ctt-kana or anw-cit). 
And yet by virtue of its being a conscious principle it is capable of 
pervading the whole body (vyapana-Siah). In other words, it does 
not occupy space, yet pervades by consciousness the whole of the 
organism which it may inhabit. 

This conscious principle is represented by the word ‘I’ and 
signifies the ego (aham-arthah) ; but this Aham is not the empirical 
ego (prakyta ahamkara), which is an act of material nature (prakrti) 
upon the Jiva. This consciousness, we have seen, is pure and 
indivisible, and is therefore to be distinguished from the ephemeral, 
diverse and impure consciousness given by the senses (jfiánam ekam, 
sndriyabalena vividham kalpitam). This is what is meant by saying 
that the Jiva is not a mere aggregate of consciousness given by the 
senses, but it is the essential conscious principle itself (upalabahi- 
máira or jfüaska-rüba). For, the Jiva is beyond the reach of the 
body which is liable to change and decay (vikāra or vyabhicára) ; 
it is the eternal witness as distinguished from the thing witnessed 
(drasty-dysya-bheda). The true nature of this consciousness or the 
real ego can be realized in the state of dreamless sleep, when the 
phenomenal consciousness (ahamkára) is set at rest, and the Jiva 
remains as a self-conscious witness (sdksya-sáksi-bheda). "This can 
also be inferred from the ordinary experience that the body is liable 
to suffering, but the Jiva is always the object of divine love (duhkhi- 
premaspada-bheda). 

It follows from the above characteristics of the Jiva that it is 
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always pure (nitya-nirmalah). This purity consists in its real 
o, which is not affected by the impure effects of the Maya-Sakti ; 
for the Suddha Jiva is said to be mäyätīta or beyond the sphere of 
Maya. In relation to the body and the phenomenal world, however, 
its gross consciousness, which is the effect of the Maya-Sakti, over- 
powers it and obscures its real nature even to itself. Even if the 
Jive, like the Bhagavat, consists of pure consciousness (cidrūpa), 
it is yet inferior as well as different in this respect from the Bhagavat, 
who is eternally superior to and unaffected by his own extraneous 
Māyā-śakti. Butin its essence it is a part or Améga of the Bhagavat. 
Its liability to Maya and bondage in Samsára, as well as its individual 
separate existence even after emancipation, makes it different from 
the Bhagavat, both in Svarüpa an Samarthya ; but it is at the 
same time identical in its intrinsic affinity with the Bhagavat who 
is its ultimate source. "This peculiar relation of identity in difference 
is also expressed by the postulate that the Jiva is a part of the 
Bhagavat, conceived not as the ground of Svarü a-$akti, but as the 
ground of Jiva-Sakti, which latter, being a TatasthA i, is different 
and yet closely connected with both the Svarüpa-Sakti and the 
Máya-Sakti. 
From this point of view all Jivas have been classified into two 
n viz. : iy those who are eternally inclined to the Bhagavat 
fana ila eva bhagavad-unmukhah) and naturally susceptible to his 
Svarüpa-éakti, and (ii) those who are eternally averse to him 
(anddsta eva PACHREU Mfr iind and therefore naturally prone 
to the Maya-sakti. e former are still Tatastha, like the latter, 
and are Jivas who cannot be included in the category of TSvara ; but 
they possess in a greater degree the capacity of releasing themselves. 
Possessing in a potential state the intrinsic attributes of consciousness 
‘and bliss, which are also divine attributes, they are easily disposed to 
the influence of the deity's highest Svarüpa-éakti. Those coming 
under the second group become, on account of their hostile attitude, 
an easy prey to the Máyà-éakti and its bondage, and are therefore 
overwhelmed into rebirth (samsára), from which their only way of 
release is through Bhakti, which brings them again under the 
influence of the Svariipa-Sakti of the Bhagavat. 

From thé dualistic conclusion that the Jiva, in spite of its 
essential identity, is yet different and has a separate existence as an 
eternal spiritual atom, which continues even after emancipation, it 
follows that the Jiva is not one but many. Our author does not 
believe in the extreme monistic theory that the Paramátman is the 
only so-called Jiva (eka-jivavada), the apparent multitude of Jivas 
being no other than the Paramátman. On the other hand, he 
appears to agree with Rámánuja's interpretation of Veddnta-sütra 
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ii, 3, 48 that although the Jiva is a part of Am$a or the Paramátman, 
and is essentially of the same character as an entity, it is yet actually 
separate and resides in separate Ksetras or spheres (pratiksetram 
bhennah). But, even admitting a plurality of Jivas, this school 
does not accept the theory of actionless Purusa who only looks on 
and experiences the consequences of the acts of Prakrti. A dualistic 
view, such as this school upholds, cannot make the Jiva altogether 
independent of the fruits of action, even though its extreme theistic 
leanings make it present a somewhat modified dualism and make all 
actions subordinate to the will of the Lord. In its view, therefore, 
the Jiva is both a knower and an agent, and an enjoyer of the fruits 
of his own Karma. This capacity for activity as an agent is a 
permanent and inherent capacity, but the activity is not independent 
of divine control, inasmuch as the Jiva is an eternal servant of the 
Lord. 

This intrinsic connexion of the Jiva ‘with the Paramatman is 
indicated by the qualifying epithet svatah sarvada paramaimatka- 
Sesa-svabhava, i.e., the Jiva has always the natural tendency of 
ultimately resorting to the Paramatman alone as its ground. From 
this divine source it receives not only its attribute of consciousness 
but also its attribute of bliss (ctdanandatmaka), of which more will 
be said hereafter. 

Although the Jivas are many and separate, they are yet related 
to one another. There is a sameness in all Jivas (eka-rüpa-bhák) 
because of the Jiva’s essential divine character. Differences, how- 
ever, arise, in the first place, from a‘ difference in the nature of acts 
done in this or previous births, which make each suffer weal or woe 
accordingly and possess different character. Apparently, this 
occurs in the phenomenal world ; but even when bereft of the gross 
body and freed from the bondage of the Maya-$akti, the different 
Jivas occupy different positions as the Parikara of the Bhagavat in 
the hierarchy of spiritual existence, according to the difference in 
their respective devotional attitude. 

This brings us now to the consideration of the character of the 
Mayé-Sakti in relation to the Jiva and the Bhagavat. The Vaisnava 

“idea of Maya as a i, even if it is presented as a Bahirangé or 
extraneous Sakti, is not the same as the Sankarite idea of Maya as 
& kind of illusion, from which, however, the original idea might have 
been borrowed and assimilated. Enough has already been said 
above which would give a general idea of this Māyā-śakti, but one 
of the principal themes of this Samdarbha is to expand this idea and 
consider in detail the functions of this Sakti. It is called Bahiranga, 
i.e. outer or external, because it does not form an ingredient of the 
real or intrinsic selfhood of the Lord. As a Sakti or Energy, how- 
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ever, it is real, and its effects are also real, but as it appertains to 
the deity in his partial or incomplete manifestation and not in his 
true nature, it is felt only at a lower plane of existence. In a verse 
quoted from the Bhdgavata ix, 33 in the Bhagavat-samdarbha (p. 92), 
the Sakti is defined as -— 


rie'riham yat pratiyate na pratiyata Gimans | 
tad vidyáad aimano máydm || 


According to the interpretation given by Jiva Gosvümin the verse 
may be translated thus : ‘What is pereeived outside the substance, 
ie. outside the intrinsic selfhood of the Lord (artham paramartha- 
bhittam mam vina), and what is not perceived irrespectively of it, is 
called the Lord’s own Maya’. Ifthe Lord in his essence is perceived, 
the Maya is not perceived, ie. the Sakti is perceived outside his 
self (mat-pratitau tat-pratityabhavat, matto bahir eva yasya pratttir 
ityarthah). But the Sakti cannot be perceived by itself without the 
Lord as the substratum (yasya ca mad-dsrayam vind svatah pratitir 
nasti), ie. as an energy it presupposes the idea of an energizing 
substance or being, and cannot stand by itself. 

The Maya as a Sakti has been classified into Jiva-may&, which is 
also called Nimitta-màyá, and Guna-mayd, which is also called 
Upadana-maya. The classification is based upon the two functions 
of the principle of causality, viz., efficient and material causation, 
ascribed to the Maya-Sakti; and'each of the aspects has a reference 
respectively to the Jiva and the Prakrti, the individual self and 
material nature. In the first aspect the May4-Sakti obscures the" 
pure consciousness of the Jiva (jwa-jfianam Gurnott), and in the 
second it brings about the material world as a balance of the three 
Gunas (sattvddi-guna-samya-riüpàm guna-mayákhyám jadam prakriim 
udgirati), or causes change or evolution of forms by disturbing the 
equilibrium of the three Gunas (kadacit prthag-bhitan sattvads- 
gunan nánakaralayá parinamati ca). Hence Maya is called sysis- 
sthityanta-karint or the Sakti which causes the creation, support and 
dissolution of the world; and in the Upanisads the Maya is 
represented figuratively as tri-coloured (tri-varna), which term has a 
reference to the three Gunas. 

The functiqn of the Nimitta or Jiva-máyà is twofold, consisting 
of science (Vidya) and nescience (Avidyà), the first causing emanci- 
pation and the second bondage. The Jiva in itself is eternally self- 
conscious of its true nature and is, therefore, as Suddha Jiva, eternally 
emancipated (svato mukta eva). Sometimes this consciousness, 
however, is explicit (as in the case of eternally emancipated souls), 
but more often it is implicit or obscured (as in the case of those who 
are subject to ignorance or nescience caused by Maya). The Vidya 
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is the gateway for the ingress of this implicit consciousness. It 
may be objected that if the Vidya leads to deliverance, it should be 
-an aspect of the Svarüpa-Sakti and cannot be counted as an expression 
of the Máyà-sakti. But the Vidya-vrtti as a Māyä-śakti must be 
taken to imply that it is not a form of that consciousness itself, but 
only a door or opening to the revelation of that consciousness which 
is an aspect of the Svarüpa-Sakti, and it cannot by itself make that 
revelation (atra vidydkhya vritir tyam svarüpasakts-vriti-visesa-vidyá- 
prakase dváram eva, na iu svayam eva seti jfleyam). The Avidya or 
nescience has again twofold function, viz. "6 it acts as a covering 
which causes the concealment of the true nature of the Jiva (@varan- 
Gimika), and (ii) it acts as a source of distraction (viksepatmika), 
which overpowers the Jiva by causing a conflicting consciousness in 
the form of the empirical experience of the body and the senses. 

The Jiva-màyà or Nimitta-maya, as the source of efficient 
causation, involves the four concepts of Kala, Daiva, Karma and 
Svabháva, which terms are' now briefly explained. The Kala is 
described as the Ksobhaka or source of provocation, and a verse 
from the Bhagavata (iii, 5, 26) is quoted to show that by this func- 
tion the Paramátman, in erotically figurative imagery, places the 
seed of creation in the Gunamayi Maya! It follows from this 
description that the Kala is nota substance but only a function or 
mode (wr) of the Paramátman as the dispenser of the Māyā- 
Sakti, by which the equilibrium of the three Gunas in Prakrti is 
disturbed and effects are brought about. It thus regulates in a 
sense the process of creation but is in its tum regulated by the 
Paramátman; it has therefore no effect on the Bhagavat, who is 
eternally beyond Kala. The Karma is described as the Nimitta 
or efficient cause of this disturbance, and constitutes acts done not 
by the real ego but by the empirical ego in phenomenal existence, 
causing rebirth and bondage. Such acts, therefore, as devotional 
worship, which proceed from the real ego of the Jiva are not to be 
included in this category. The express proneness of Karma for the 
production of consequences is called Daiva (tad eva phalabhimukham 
abhivyakiam dasvam). The Svabháva consists of impressions left 
by Karma (fai-samskarab). The Jiva in its bondage to the Maya- 
Sakti, is possessed of all these (fadvàn). . 

The Gupa-máyà or Upüdàna-màyà, as the source of material 
causation, consists of Dravya, Ksetra, Prana, Átman and Vikára, 
which terms also require lanation. 'The Dravya indicates the 
five elements in subtle states (bhilta-stbsmani) ; the Ksetra is Prakrti ; 





1 hála-orityd iu maydyém gupamayyam adhohsajah | 
furusendimabhgüiona viryam adhatta viryavan || 
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the Prána means the vital principle, which is also called Vayu ; the 
Atman is the gross consciousness or the Prakrta Ahamkara operated 
upon by the senses; and the Vikára consists of the five senses 
(indriydni) and the five gross elements (mahabhetant), of which the 
Deha or material body is a collective effect (samghdta), continuing 
in an uninterrupted stream like the sprout of seeds (bija-rohavat 
pravahah). All these constitute in their totality the i lents 
of material creation, which is the Upüdàna aspect of the Máy, 
called Guna-mAyà. The Jiva is related to it, as well as to the 
Tiva-màyg described above. The primal matter is called indiscrete 
(Avyakta or Avyakrta), because it is the equipoised condition of these 
constituents and of the Gunas. In itself it is unintelligent or 
unconscious, but creation proceeds through the Iksana or look 
of the Lord, by which is perhaps meant this exercise of the Maya- 
éakti by the Paramátman. e state of equilibrium being thus 
disturbed, the three Gunas intermingle with one another and give 
rise to the manifold evolutes and effects, ultimately producing the 
concrete and real world as a feat of the Máyá-éakti. In spite of the 
professed adverse attitude of the school to the Samkhya ry, the 
influence of SAamkhya ideas and the borrowing of its terminology are 
obvious. The school holds firmly to Samkhya in regarding Matter 
as a reality, and there is nothing specifically Vedantic in its con- 
ception in this respect. The Maya is not Matter itself as the 
Vedantin believes, but it is a particular mode in which Matter, which 
is a reality, is apprehended. But a theistic interpretation is given 
to this mode by regarding it as a cosmic effect of the Lord’s a 
or function, which obscures the vision of the undevout to the 
ultimate reality. In relation to this ultimate reality, which is the 
Lord himself, Matter must, however, be regarded not as an absolute 
reality, as Samkhya maintains, but only as a relative reality. 
According to the views of the school, therefore, the 
creation of the world is not an instance of Vivarta (illusory produc- 
tion) but an instance of Parinama (transformation). ‘The theory of 
Vivarta, which is a corollary from Samkara’s Mày&-vàda, speaks of 
the illusory production of an effect, viz., the unreal world, from a 
real cause, viz., the Brahma, just as a serpent is a Vivarta or illusory 
a ance of arope. But the theistic Vaisnava school believes in 
e reality and phenomenally separate existence of the world, 
relatively to the reality and absolute existence of the Bhagavat ; 
and therefore it regards its creation as the result of Parinàma or 
direct evolution, by which an effect of the same kind is produced as 
the material ‘cause. ‘There is a difference, no doubt, in the reality 
of the world and that of the Bhagavat, for the former is relative 
and non-eternal and the latter absolute and eternal. In a sense, 


however, the world may be regarded as eternal, because even after 
dissolution it continues to exist in a subtle form in the Bhagavat, 
but it must still be regarded as non-eternal so far as it exists pheno- 
menally and presents itself to our gross senses. But its being non- 
eternal or perishable does not mean that it is false or unreal, as- 
some Vedántins hold. The world as an effect has the same character 
of reality as its material cause, viz., the Māyā-śakti of the Lord, 
although this reality may not be absolute reality. Since the deity, 
as the material and efficient cause of the world, evolves it out of 
himself by the Maya-Sakti, he does not suffer any change or loss of 
essence, inasmuch as this Sakti cannot affect his true Svarüpa. The 
deity is immutable even if he is the cause of the mutable world, and 
creation in this sense is a mystery (Sarva-samvádini, pp. 142-3). It is 
also further established that the creation is spontaneous to the nature 
of the Lord. It does not proceed from any particular purpose or 
motive, in the sense in which the term is used with reference to 
human beings; for, the divine being in his perfection cannot be 
endowed with a particular purpose or motive. 

The concept of the Paramátman as a partial manifestation of 
the Bhagavat has relation mainly to these energies of the Lord, viz., 
the Jiva-éakti and the M&y&-Sakti, and is therefore presupposed for 
this special purpose. The Paramátman is accordingly endowed with 
the powers of creation, sustenance and dissolution of the world, as 
„well as of being the inward regulator of the individual self. The 
relation between the Bhagavat and the Paramatman is really one 
of gradation in the hierarchy of manifestations of one and the same 
reality. But since the two energies assigned to the Paramatman are 
regarded either as Tatasthà or Bahiranga (aloof or external) in 
relation to the intrinsic divine energy, the function of the Paramátman 
operates only so long as the Jiva is stil! at a lower plane and is blind 
to the nature of true reality. Jiva Gosvàmin refers in this con- 
nexion to Gita texts (xiii, Iff.) relating to the Ksetra and Ksetrajfia, 
and explains that the Ksetra (‘field’ or ' dwelling place") is matter 
or material body as the seat of the conditioned self, who as a con- 
scious entity is*technically styled Ksetrajfia. But he rejects the 
Samkhya interpretation of Ksetrajfia, and maintains the theistic 
view that the Jiva is Ksetrajfia only relatively ; for, the Paramatman 
as the inward ruler of the world and of the indivfdual self, is the 
only and real Ksetrajfia. As the regulator of the individual self in 
its conditioned state, the Paramátman may again be the regulator 
either of the totality of individual Jivas (samastijivdniaryamin) or 
of each individual Jiva (vyastijivantaryamin). Im theological 
language we are told further that since the Avatiras have relation 
to the phenomenal world, they all proceed from the Paramátman, 
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and the Bhagavat is thus superior to all of them. One of the primal 
evolutes of the Paramátman in this respect is the Purusa, who is 
regarded as the first (@dya) of the Avatüras. This Purusa, in its 
twofold aspect as. the Carbhodaka- sayin and the Kşīroda-śāyin, 
is the presiding deity of the Jiva in its singleness (oyasfs) and totality 
(samasfi) respectively. These two aspects of the Purusa, again, 
are regarded as two subtle emanations of the Samkarsana-Vyiha, 
who is Karapürnava-SAyin and who, according to the Vyüha- 
doctrine, is supposed to preside over the Jiva. Thus, as the 
immanent regulator of the individual souls and the phenomenal 
world, the Samkarsana of the Vyüha-theory is absorbed as being 
identical with the Paramatman, just as the much older conception of 
Purusa is assimilated within the theological scheme of the Param- 
atman in relation to the Avatàras. 

From what has been said above it will not be difficult to under- 
stand the theory which Jiva Gosvámin propounds on the relation 
of the Jiva to the Bhagavat. As the Jiva is an aspect of-the 
'Tatasthà Jiva-Sakti, the relation is the same as between a Sakti 
and the possessor of the Sakti. The Bhagavat as the Saktimat is 
no doubt the ground or source of the Sakti which cannot exist 
without him, but the Sakti has also a capacity and existence of its 
own. ‘The analogy of the sun and its scattered rays has already 
been cited above to illustrate the conception. The relation is thus 
one of non-difference as well as of difference (bheddbheda) in an 
inscrutable manner (actntya). ‘The Jiva is non-different from the 
Bhagavat because it is a part or Ama, even if an atomic part (ams), 
and essentially the same characteristics of eternity, non- 
liability to change, etc. as well as the same attributes, in an infini- 
tesimal amount, of Cit and Ananda. If the Bhagavat is Pürpá Cit 
and Pürga Ananda, the Jiva is Cit-kanà and Ananda-kana. But 
as the superlativeness of the attributes and characteristics belo: 
to the Bhagavat alone and not to the Jiva, there is an inevitable 
difference; and absolute identity can never be maintained. The 
Jiva is also eternally subordinate to the Lord, for the common 
attributes in thé case of the Jiva is obscured and controlled by the 
Maya-éakti, while the Lord is never affected by this Sakti, which 
indeed springs from him but which is yet external to him. The 
non-difference makes it possible for the Jiva to Eph him and 
be a part of his intrinsic Svarüpa-Sakti, but the difference keeps the 
Jiva eternally separate and subordinate. Jiva Gosvümin maintains 
this position not only by the citation of Purána and other texts, 
but also by a peculiarly dualistic interpretation of the Veddnta- 
sūra i, 2, 12; ii,.1, 22 and ii, 3, 42-45. The Advaita texts, which 
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speak of identity, should, in his opinion, be understood to affirm 
resemblance; for the Jiva, being an Améa, naturally retains some 
of the divine character and becomes ike the Bhagavat, but it is 
never the same. It might be objected that if the Jiva is a part of 
the Bhagavat, then ail the imperfections of the Jiva must also 
attach to the Bhagavat; but the reply to this is furnished by the 
authority of the Vedanta-sütra ii, 3, 45 which is interpreted to mean 
that the imperfections of the Jiva, who is an expression of the 
Bhagavat's atasthà Jiva-Sakti and not of his essential Svarüpa- 
Sakti, can never be ascribed to the highest being. 
In his Tattva-samdarbha and elsewhere Jiva Gosvamin takes 

some pains to refute the views of the Advaita-vüdins that the 
difference between the Jiva and Brahma is not real but is due to 
Upadhi or conditioned attributes, by means of which the really 
unconditioned Brahma appears to condition himself (paricceda- 
‘vada) or ephemerally ects himself as Jiva (pratibimba-vada). 
The arguments against these Advaita theories are well known and 
need not be repeated in detail Jiva Gosvamin employs the 
usual arguments against the validity of the assumption of Upüdhi 
made by the Advaita-vadins. He argues that the Upadhi, which 
according to the Advaita-vüdins, gives rise to a perception of 
difference which does not really exist, must be either real or unreal. 
If it is real (vastava), i.e. if it is not imagined through Avidyà, then 
how can the Brahma who is always unconditioned, be conditioned? 
Being without any dharma, he cannot have any Upadhi ; and being 
all-pervasive (vyapaka) and without a form (niravayava), like the 
Akéga, he cannot be visible and reflect himself as Jiva. The mere 
knowledge of the identity of the Jiva and Brahma, again, can never 
get rid of the Upadhi which, ex hypothesi, is real and therefore persists 
in spite of such knowledge. If, on the other hand, the Upadhi is 
presumed to be unreal (avastava), i.e. due to the Avidyà, then how 
can it touch the Brahma who is eternally free from any touch of 
Avidyà? .In such a case, the Brahma, who is the sole reality, 
becomes unreal. Kt must be assumed therefore that those scriptural 
texts which have been often cited in support of identity, only 

of resemblance due to analogy, and are therefore instances mer y of 
that form of expression which is known as sadrsya-laksaná (secondary 
application based on resemblance). It is not denied that the Jiva 
resembles Brahma and is identical in some essential characteristics, 
but there is also a real distinction which cannot be transcended. 

This relation of non-identity in identity is expressed by the 

supposition that the Jiva is a part of the Bhagavat as the ground 
or substratum of the Tatasthà Jiva-Sakti, and not of the Bhagavat 
as the displayer of the Svarüpa-áakti (fiva-Sakii-viststasyaiva ‘tava- 
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jivo'máah, na tu Suddhasya, jwasya tat-Sakit-rapatvenawdmsatvam 
slyetad. vyafijayats). But since the capacity for bliss is an inherent 
attribute of the Jiva, it finds a point of contact with the intrinsic 
Hlüdini Sakti or blissful energy of the Bhagavat through the mode 
of Bhakti, which is nothing more than an aspect of this intrinsic 
divine energy. This natural capacity of the Jiva restores his 
affinity or contiguity to the Bhagavat and counteracts its averseness, 
which springs from the effect of the external Mäyā-śakti. But the 
Jiva is never an equal but a servant or Sevaka to the Lord, who is 
the Sevya; and its function is to carry out the Lord's will Even 
Bhakti, however inherent in the Jiva as an ression of the divine 
energy, can awaken only through divine grace (prasdda or anugraha). 
Even when freed from the bondage of the Maya-Sakti, the Jiva 
persists in its real and eternal character as an eternal spiritual atom 
worshipping the Lord. "There are $rutis which affirm the distinction 
in the Jiva’s phenomenal existence and also in its state of release. 
The state of release, therefore, is only release from the earthly 
bondage of the Māyā-śakti, but no extinction on perception of 
identity, or the merging of the Jiva in the Bhagavat (Jaya). The 
emancipated self is in reality no longer the Jiva or a part of the 
Jiva-Sakti, but becomes a part of the Svartipa Maki of the Bhagavat 
as his Parikara or Associate in his Paradise. But since the relation 
of the Sakti to the possessor of the Sakti is, as we have seen, one of 
non-identity in identity, the relation naturally continues in the 
state of emancipation. 


PANINI AND THE VEDA 
By A. BERRIEDALE KEITH 


The questions raised by the May are of perennial interest 
and they have been once more attac with equal courage and 
industry by & young docent at Goettingen, Dr. Paul Thieme, whose 
results deserve careful consideration. The problems presented, in 
point of fact, are too complex to permit of any facile solution, and 
every new piece of evidence demands fair consideration. 

Tt is well known that Whitney? levelled a strong attack on the 
Vedic side of Panini’s work. He condemned Panini for incon- 
sistency of terminology, and the lack of principle as regards the facts 
noted. Further, he raised the question what useful purpose had 
been served by his touching on the subject of Vedic peculiarities at 
all To the last question the late Professor Lévi,’ whose death is 
deplored by all interested in Indian problems, suggested an answer. 
Panini, we must assume, was not trying to lay down rules of Vedic 

, but was concerned merely to mark out as Vedic, and to 
avoided in the speech of the day, certain usages which he had 
reason to think might persist if not noted as archaisms. This view, 
if ted, would explain the incoherent character of the treatment 
of Vedic usages. But unfortunately it is impossible to t the 
estion in the absence of the slightest evidence in its favour, 
either external or internal. No commentator gives a tradition to 
this effect as to the purpose of Panini, and there are amo the 
usages dealt with many which do not appear in the least as if they. 
were archaisms liable to persist in current speech but which seem to 
be isolated usages. This, as Dr. Thieme remarks, is clearly the case 
with the rules as to the Abhinihita Sandhi in the Samhités, which 
accord with the arbitrary orthography of the redactors. We must, 
therefore, abandon the conjecture of S. Lévi, and try in some other 
way to meet the criticism of Whitney or admit its validity. 

Dr. Thieme holds that Panini was most careful in his terminology, 
and adduces evidence in favour of that view. But he admits‘ that 
in five places Panini has employed sigame, ‘in the sacred tradition’ 
apparently synonymous with chandast, and he adds, I have failed to 
find out a possible reason for this’. I agree with his admission, for I 





1 Paint and the Veda (Allahabad, 1935). 
3 Gior. Soc. As. It., vii, 243ft. * MSL., xiv, 278. 
* Op. cit., p. 71. See Panini, vi, 3, 113; 4,9; vii, 2, 64; 3, 81,; 4,74 
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also do not see any possible means of justifying the alteration in ter- 
minology, and I concur therefore with Professor Wackernagel’s view ! 
that we are entitled to assume that Panini had recourse in com- 
piling his work to sources which used different terms to describe the 
same thing. This is the simple and natural view and we are not 
entitled to close our eyes to it, because we assume that Panini must 
be free from errors. 

Moreover, there is not sufficient evidence to establish the further 
claim of Dr. Thieme that Panini uses his terms precisely. He sets 
out to establish this for mantra, which in his view means always 
either a verse formula (rc) or a prose formula (yajus) as opposed to 
theological discussion (brahmana). The first piece of evidence is 
rather unlucky for Panini. In iii, r, 35ff. he teaches the use of the 

riphrastic perfect except in mantras. As gamayam cakára is 
ound in Atharvaveda, xviii, 2, 27, we must either admit that Panini 
is inaccurate in his facts, or that he did not know our recension of 
the Atharvaveda. In iii, 3, 96 he tells us of a number of nouns of 
action in -/j, which are oxytone in a manira but barytone elsewhere, 
ie. in the Bhas& and in a brahmana. This rule, it is asserted, is 
quite correct, at least under the condition that like other Vedic 
rules it is not taken as & strict injunction to accentuate the suffix 
in mantras, but as an optional alternative which is restricted to 
mantras. Now what evidence is there of the validity of this 
condition? Has it any claim to acceptance? I fear that there is 
nothing to show that Panini in giving Vedic rules of accentuation 
meant that they applied only optionally. The ordinary sense of 
such a rule as this is that the accent in mantras ought always to be 
oxytone, elsewhere barytone. 

The facts are unfavourable to the validity of the rule in general. 
The Taittiriya Samhita is admittedly used by Panini, but in mantras 
it employs both forms of vrsfi ; in the case of biti the barytone 
form occurs inst the rule in the Atharvaveda throughout, and is 
found in the Kathaka, Taittiriya and Maiiráyamwa Samhitas. In 
the same Samhitàs vitii is exclusivelv barytone, and in other words 
of the Paninean list there is equally no evidence for the rule. Here 
again the evidence is unfavourable to P&mini’s accuracy or 
completeness. 

The case is worse still with the statement in wi, I, 209, 210, 
that chandasi justa and arptia are optionelly accented on the first 
syllable and ava so in mantras. The facts will not agree. ` (1) 
In no brahmana do we find either word with accented final; KS., 
MS., and TS. agree in accenting the first syllable in brahmana 





1 Altind. Gramm., i, p. lxv. 
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passages. (2) The Atharvaveda twice accents jusja on the final, 
but in a mantra, contrary to the rule. (3) The Rigveda normally 
accents the first syllable of arpita but once also the last. There is 
clearly no use trying to square the facts with the rule. The latter 
despite its appearance of precision is simply wrong. 

Similarly vi, 3, 131 provides for $ndriyaávat in mantras ; but it 
appears in KS., x, 10 in a brdhmana. In vi, 3, 132 Panini prescribes 
osadhibhib, osadhibhyah, and ogadMsw for maniras. But the KS. 
in bráhmanas has in ms. D osadhibhth and osadhibhyah in viii, xx and 
I5, where it.is quite wrong to prefer the readings of ms. Ch with the 
short vowel, since the long appears in the Kaftsjhala, vii, 8 and viii, 
3, and in xii, 7 there is the same variation as to osadhisu, but 
admittedly'in three or four cases all mss. have the long form. In 
the MS. it is admitted that the long vowel is even more often found 
in bráhmana passages. The explanation suggested is that Panini 
wanted to contrast forms common in saniras with forms used in: 
brahmanas. What is obvious is that he does not say so, and the 
evidence so far does not suggest that we need fight to prove his. 
accuracy. In the same way we can make nothing satisfactory out 
of iii, 2, 71 which deals with the formation of the stems purodãsś, 
ukthasds, and $vetavàh, nor need we take sides for Kátyüyana or 
Patafijali in their very legitimate doubts as to the rule. Nor does 
it appear why Dr. Thieme, after casting doubt on the genuineness of 
Patafijali’s Svetavd indrah, should add, ' In any case, the-word cannot 
have occurred in a bráhmana'. This surely begs the question. 
Similarly I see no. justification for asserting that Pataiijali’s forms 
Svetavah for the vocative and Svetavobhyam and. svetavobhsh are purely 
fictitious. If Patafijali can be justly accused of man i focus, 
what warrant have we for Panini? If the forms are objectionable, 
still that is no reason why they should not have been used. 

Taking then the literature as guide, we must admit that, if 
manire were to be strictly understood of rc or yajus, Pánini's state- 
ments are not accurate. If they are to be treated as accurate, we 
must admit that manire can be used vaguely as equal to chandast ; 
even the Kasikd, we are told, assumes on ii, 4, 80 that Panini could 
use mantra by implication for chandas.' In either case we must 
admit that there:is inaccuracy due either to. Panini directly or to 
hissources. * 

Chandas itself is not without difficulties. If accuracy were 
desired, it should have been treated strictly as denoting manira 
and brühmana. Yet we find in iii, 2, 73 that it is employed of a 
form wfayaj- which is confined to brdhmana passages, and the only 





1 He cites ajñata from AB., vii, 14. 
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excuse given by Dr. Thieme is that the wider term was used because 
in the subsequent rule he teaches forms which are distributed over 
the whole mass of sacred literature. We must admit then that. the 
desire for brevity has triumphed over accuracy as often. The rase 
is still worse with iii, 2, 68 where Dr. Thieme has to cast overboard 
both Katy&áyana and Patafijali without, it may be feared, leaving 
us in any happier position. The conclusion which could be further 
reinforced by additional evidence appears unavoidable; the use of 
Vedic material in Panini is neither exhaustive-nor free from error. 
This appears again from his treatment in vi, r, 115 and 116 of the 
Abhinihita Sandhi. He teaches that there is no elision inside a 
pada except where a is followed by y or v, and then enumerates 
certain exceptions to the rule he has laid down. He is silent on 
cases of omission which actually are found, though the letter 
following a is not y or v, and he fails to note that in certain cases 
there is non-elision where the second word is ayam, avaniw, or 
avasyavah. It is a minor matter that he ignores the yavase avisyan 
of TS., iv, 3. 3. 

The essential difficulty is to find a reason for the use of Vedic 
material by Panini, and I cannot see that. Dr. Thieme has offered 
any explanation. His view, as already mentioned, is that, in cases 
where Vedic uses are given, we are also to understand that the 
Vedic can employ the Bhasé forms. P&nini, we are told,' charac- 
terizes for the sake of characterizing. Laying down the general 
principle first, he proceeds to give more and more ial restrictions, 
tightening the meshes of his definition till the limit is definitely 
reached. Then he loosens his hold and comprises the unavoidable. 
remainder of anomalies in a sweeping et cetera. But this gives no 
explanation why he adduces Vedic uses in a wholly partial and 
unsystematic manner. What conceivable purpose is served in 
this case of Sandhi by vi, 1, 119 which asserts that there is no elision 
in a yajus when afige and the like follow? The Prátisakhyas in 
such a case give, where rules fail, all the instances in detail, serving 
their purpose excellently. Panini’s remark seems quite useless. In 
several cases he admittedly records with precision or approximate 
precision odd items of Vedic usage, such as the fact that in Vedic 
verse havyavdhana does not occur in the interior of a pdda 
iti, 2, 66), and that there is no elision of avapathds ire certain cases 
ln I, I21). But what principle governs his action?  WHitney 

i ed none, Dr. Thieme does not appear,' despite his careful 
research, to have found any, Lévi's ingenious guess had the merit 
of facing the facts, but it is impossible to accept it as valid. No 


1 Of. cit., p. 6x. 
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one can suggest what useful pu:puse tor students of the Bhas& 
could be served by such observations as those just cited. Unless 
and until some explanation is offered, it seems that wé must admit 
that the treatment of Vedic material in Panini is not based on any 
system, is very imperfect, and cannot be relied upon. It seems to 
be suggested by Dr. Thieme that Pànini wished to teach correct 
and to warn people not to use incorrect forms. At the 
same time beside the forms of the Bhásá he had before him the 
language of the sacred texts, used in the sacrifice (yajfiakarmams, 
i 2, 34) and in the daily recitations (anvadhyáyam opposed in 
rubia, i 4 to bhdsdyam). These could not be wrong, so that he 
provides rules *o justify Vedic words and usages foreign to the 
Bhàsá.' But the fatal objection to this ingenious suggestion is 
that Panini fails entirely to cover the ground which he is supposed. 
to be trying to cover. He leaves far too much that is Vedic 
untouched, and therefore presumably incorrect. 
The use in Panini of the term chandast is in itselt tar from 
scientific, covering as it does brahmana passages. It can be explained 
only historically ; chandas originally used of metrical Samhitàs was 
applied to Samhitàás with true brdhmana passages like those of the 
ajurveda, but clearly & careful grammarian would have dis- 
tinguished consistently between the strata. The term bradhmana 
in Panini according to Dr. Thieme normally means a Brahmana 
text not included in a Samhita as in chandobrahmandns (iv, 2, 66), 
and bradhmanakalpesu (iv, 3, 105) and brahmane (v, 1, 62), but he 
refers brahmane in ii, 3, 60 to the MS., i, 6, 11.% The usage gdm 
divyadhvam, however, occurs in the Satapatha Brahmana, v, 4. 4, 
22, and there is really no reason for refusing to see a reference to 
that Brahmana except Dr. Thieme’s conviction that Panini did 
not know the White Yajurveda. But the conviction rests on very 
unsatisfactory foundations. It is based on the view that Panini must 
have noted rare forms in the Satapatha, which is clearly invalid, 
unless we prove that he notes such forms from all the texts, and this 
is not the case. He does not note Siva as masculine, but the same 
use is found in the Atsarvaveda, which admittedly he knows, and 
it is quite impossible to accept the view that Panini interpreted 
$isirah as an adjective in vi, 55. 2 grismo hemantah Sisiro vasantah 
sarad varsdh or xii, I, 36 $arad ntah Sistro vasantah. The 
omission to deal with #tiyhiya and starya-, if correct, is simply 
accounted for by the imperfect nature of Pünini's treatment, a 


1 OD. où., RS 68. . 
2 The rea there, however, is doubtful; see Oertel, Zur Kapisthalakatha- 
Samia, p. 66, 
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which abundantly explains his failure to deal with the deviations 
of the Kánva from the Mádhyandina recension. 
Dr. Thieme wisely rejects the quite impossible view of 
Dr. Goldstuecker, whom he follows regarding Pànini's ignorance of 
the White Vajurveda, that the latter is later in time than Panini. 
He explains instead the ignorance which he assigns to Panini to 
geographical causes, the fact stressed by Weber ! that the Satapatha 
Brahmana was composed in the east of India. P&nini, he holds, 
was essentially a northern grammarian, born at Salátura as tradition 
holds, and he combats the view of Franke * that, though of northern 
origin, he belonged to the eastern school of grammarians. But the 
evidence which is adduced, while it does not prove that PAnini 
belonged to the eastern school, shows that he was well acquainted 
with matters affecting the east. He knows the designations of 
certain districts in the east, the names of certain cities and their 
inhabitants, even the names of certain villages. He mentions the 
formation of eastern proper names, an eastern peculiarity in the 
name of a game (vi, 2, 74), the designations of tributes or tolls (vi, 
3, 10), the names of certain measures of weight (v, 4, 101), and the 
mode of greeting a person (viii, 2, 86). He teaches curious forma- 
tions or uses such as kwsyati and rafyats (iii, 1, go), alam ruditvà 
(iii, 4, 18), the formation of ekatara- (v, 3, 94), and of Soni (iv, 1, 
43). Dr. Thieme ingeniously explains how many of these facts might 
well be known to a northern pommaran, and apart from this 
it is ectly legitimate to hold that a grammarian Wo notes usages 
of the eastern people is not himself an eastern. But unhappily 
for the view that he is composing as a northerner Panini notes 
usages of the northerners, and Dr. Thieme is bound by his theory 
to find explanations, all very laboured. In iv, 2, 190f. Panini teaches 
the formation of the names of northern villages. Although referring 
in general to the northern language, Panini may have explicitly 
pointed out the geographical limitation of this rule in order to 
prevent its application when it is a question of inhabitants of eastern 
settlements. But this is surely an impossible explanation, and 
ascribes to Panini, that lover of brevity even at the cost of intelligi- 
bility, the insertion of a needless term. In iv, 2, 74 he teaches the 
names of wells situated to the north of the Vipa$, that is in a special 
art of the north-western tracts; he does not do this for the east, 
use presumably he knew the names of eastern settlements but 
not those of their wells. But this argument is wholly defective, 
for Panini does not deal with all the wells of the north, but those 
of one part only. But what is decisive Panini in several places 





1 Ind. Stud., v, 50. ‘ —. 3 GGA., 189r, pp. 957, 9758. 
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expressly mentions usages of the northerners, such as tbhyakd, 
bhastraka, kaivaka beside ibhyika, etc. (vii, 3, 46f.), gaudhara (iv, 
I, 130) for gaudhera, and matarapstarau (vi, 3, 32) for matapitarau 
or jilarau. There is a very simple explanation of the references to 
the uses of the north and the east; the grammarian lays down 
rules for the Bhásá of the middle land, and notes deviations among 
the people of the north and of the east respectively. The BhAsa, 
of course, was a lingua fianca through a great area for the Brahmans. 
That the north was not the place of composition of the Bráhmanas 
is beyond question; the Kausitaki Brahmana (vii, 6) frankly lauds 
the speech of the north, showing that was not composed therein, 
and there is no reason whatever why Panini, if of northern origin, 
should not have described the speech of Madhyadega; Patafijali 
writes for the sistas of Aryavarta, not for the north or the east. 

We may therefore dismiss as unfounded the view that Panini 
as a northerner did not know the White Vajurveda, and admit 
what his frequent mention of eastern usages proves, that he was 
well acquainted with facts of the east, and we may assume with 
the White Vajurveda. It becomes then perfectly natural to t 
the view which Liebich! has maintained as did Weber that the 
Vájasaneyi Pratifükhya is older than Panini. Liebich’s view is 
based on the fact that certain sirzs in both works are identical, 
while in those which differ the probability of priority is in favour 
of the Prütióàkhya. The Pratisakhya is careless and diffuse, while 
Panini is precise. ‘There are plenty of examples ; Panini (viii, 2, I) 
has pürvairäsiddham, VPr. (ii, 3) na parakälah purvaküle punah ; 
in viii, 4, 68 a a is paralleled by VPr., i 72 savarnavac ca (a... 
kanthe in i, 71) ; in i, 1, '9 iulyásyaprayatnam savarnam is comparable 
with VPr. i 43 samanasthanakarandsyaprayatnah savarnah; in i, 
1, 8 mukhanasikavacano 'nundsikah has as parallel VPr., i, 75 mukha- 
nasikdkarano 'mnwndsikah; in i, 3, 10 yathasamkhyam anudesah 
samandm, VPr., i, 143 samkhydtandm anudeso yathasamkhyam ; in i, 
I, 2I oe ehasmin, VPr., i, 152 sa evadir antaś ca. Dr. Thieme 
forms the conclusion that, though more diffuse, the definitions of 
the VPr. are more accurate, and therefore later. But he forgets 
that, as he elsewhere admits, the aim of Panini which is preferred 
even to logicaf connection is brevity, and it is easy to explain his 
deviations from the VPr. by the desire to condense the matter of 
the latter. Moreover, the contentions by which he strengthens his 
conclusions are far from carrying out his p se. It is well worth 
comparing the case of the Atharvaveda Pratssadkhya, which is later 
than Panini. It shows influence unmistakably, in a manner quite 





1 Zur Einfuhrung in die indische einheimische Sprackwissenschaft, ii, 37. 
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different from the VPr., suggesting that, if the VPr. borrowed, it 
would reveal clearly dependence. Further, Dr. Thieme claims 
originality for Panini in handling Vedic matter; but, as we have 
seen, that handling gives a vety unfavourable impression of accuracy. 

ing borrowing from earlier works, notably in the meaningless 
variation of nigame and chandasi. ‘There is no reason a priori to 
doubt that-Pànini borrowed from Prátisàkhyas, and much ground to 
suppose that he did. 

Dr. Thieme, however, has allowed himself to accept the identity 
of the author of the PrátiSàkhya and the Várttikaküra as thei: 
common name Kátyàyana makes probable. The similarity of such 
a name, he should have remembered, creates no robability at all 
and he evades the error of Goldstuecker! who believed that the 
Várttikakara and the author of the VPr. were both hostile critics 
of Panini. The plain fact is that the Várttikakara is far advanced 
in grammatical nowi “beyond the author of the VPr., a fact 
which Dr. Thieme would explain away by admitting that the 
Värttikas were written later. The obvious conclusion is that the 
works are by quite different hands. It seems to have forgotten 
by Dr. Thieme that Weber * long ago adduced points in which the 
two works differed in terminology, and that, unless and until the 
facts in question are explained away, they form a very powerful 
argument against the identity of the two authors. 

As regards the Rgveda Pratisakhya Dr. Thieme in one place 
admits the possibility of borrowing thence, but he refuses to accept 
the validity of the evidence of borrowing given by Mr. Batakrishna 
Ghosh. The latter argues that Panini (viii, 4, 67) has borrówed, 
the term nodattasvaritodayam, ' not when an udätta or svarita follows’ 
from RVPr. 203, while Dr. Thieme dismisses * this as merely con- 
jectural. But that is clearly i|legitimate. Pànini nowhere else 
uses udaya as equivalent to para, and we have manifestly before us 
&' verse ent. The PrátiSàkhya has the necessary sense of 
udaya elsewhere. There can be no doubt whatever that this intru- 
sive element in Panini is borrowed ; the only possibility is that it 
is taken from another work, e.g. the VPr. which borrowed it from 
the RVPr. or acommon source. But it is perfectly simple to assume 
a direct borrowing from the RVPr. e 

Mr. Ghosh contends that Panini, i, I, 16-9 is taken from the 
PrátiSàkhya. He renders i, 1, 16 sambuddhau Sakalyasyetév andrse 
as ‘The o of vocative is pragrhya when ya's non-Vedic fti 





1 Pasins, pp. 186ff. 
3 Ind. Stud., v, 103ff. ; xiii, 444; Keith, TS., i, p. clxxi. 
3 TEQ., x, 665ff, * Op. cit., pp. 61, 62, 
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follows’. ‘The reference is to the ști of the Padapatha, und the 
S anárse is due to the fact that the Pratisakhya calls the 
Samhitá ársi samhid. The sWiras used are 69 okára dmantritajah 
jragrhyah, and 155 $rakriyetikaranádaw pragrhyah, which give the 
tesult that the o of the vocative is called pragrhya, and that this 
fragrhya. remains -unchanged when sti follows. here is no doubt 
that this is a better way of rendering than to understand the rule 
as meaning that o is termed pragrhya before an ti in the Padapatha, 
as taken by Dr. Thieme, who admits that he does not know why 
this view of Sakalya’s should be cited. In Mr. Ghosh’s version we 
have an observed fact traced to a satisfactory and probable source. 
What clinches the matter is that Mr. Ghosh explains satisfactorily 
the mysterious s#rvas 17 and I8 uña ith, as meaning ‘ the particle 
# is lengthened and nasalised when Sakalya’s non-Vedic tt (ie. 
the symbolic iti of the Padapátha) follows’. The Pratisakhya 
ives the clear sense «hbáras celibaranena yukto rakto "brkto draghitah 

ākalena (sūtra 76), ‘and u too is pragrhya when it is connected 
with it, nasalised, not followed by a consonant and lengthened by 
Sskala’. Failure to realize that we have but one sūtra has been due 
to the belief that the genitive Sakalyasya indicated an optional rule. 
Hence Patafijali and others have devised two rules and asserted 
that they contemplate three treatments s iii, th iii, and v iti. There 
can really be no doubt that this is all wrong. But that we have 
merely borrowing and unintelligent borrowing is clear. Panini sets 
out to teach the Bhásá, and it is impossible to explain why he 
should solemnly give as admittedly in s&ira 16 a rule for a Padapatha. 
As he has confessedly done so, it is only proper to admit that he 
has gone on with this in what is given as 17 and 18, though 
the division is plainly false. In stra 19 there is more difficulty 
still ; it runs idádaw ca saptamyarthe, and, if we believe the expositors, 
Sakalyasya no longer applies, but the sra denotes that i and # as 
locatives are pragrhya, without any warning that this is a purely 
Vedic formation. But, if we allow Sdkalyasya to govern, we have 
the far more pointed rule that in the Padapatha the 7 and # are 
treated as pragrhya, though in the case of u there is nothing to 
show in the Samhita text that it is Pragrhya. The matter of this 
sūtra is, however; of less importance. at is clear is that the 
pedo sits deal with facts of the Padapatha, and that they 
are in all probability taken not from observation of that Pátha but 
from the exposition thereof in the PrátiSakhya. Whether the latter 
alternative is to be preferred seems clearly to be answered in the 
affirmative, when the borrowing of the use of udaya above recorded 
Sanne 


1 Wackernagel, Aitind. Gramm., iil, $970. 
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is borne in mind. No doubt the text of the Pratisikhya may have 
been, when Panini used it, different in detail from that which we 
have, but the essential fact of borrowing seems proved as con- 
clusively as anything can be in the circumstances. 

There remains the case of the TasWiriya Pratisakhya. In this 
connection Dr. Thieme commits himself to a very unconvincing 
argument. He admits that the question is not easy to solve, but 
holds! that, as the VPr. has been shown to be aíter Panini, the 

. TPr. is also later as it is subsequent to the VPr. But as we have 
seen the argument that the VPr. is later than Panini is utterly 
improbable, and therefore the conclusion based upon it is equally 
improbable. It is also very dubious to place the VPr. before the 'TPr. 
Siddheshwar Varma,’ who is cited for the relative recency of the TPr., 
is a believer that the kernel of the TPr. is older than that of the VPr., 
and, no one has ever contended that the PrátiSákhyas have escaped 
later additions and changes. The evidence, however, is often ámbi- 
guous. Dr, Thieme, for instance, argues from the fact that TPr., after 
dealing with the formation of akéra-, etc., proceeds (i, 20f.) to deal 
with avarna-, etc., that this is a later elaboration as compared with 
VPr. i, 31-41. Vet clearly it might be argued that VPr. omits 
needless elaboration found in the TPr, There is really no definite 
conclusion available as to the relative ages of the two works. In 
the case of Panini there is much to est that the Pratisakhya is 
older, though the points which Sugeest this are regarded by Dr. Thieme 
as showing refinement by the author, and not greater simplicity. 
Thus the TPr. gives the description samandksara only to a, +, and 
# with their long and pluta forms, to the, exclusion of y and }. Is 
this really an innovation or an early doctrine? It is significant 
that ‘Dr. Thieme himself admits that it might be suggested that 
Panini knew the TPr. doctrine of vowels, which knows the }, while 
the RVPr. and the VPr. in its main portion! agree in recognizing 
a list of four simple vowels, ignoring the pluta forms and L The 
TPr. again is marked by its strictness 1n leaving aside the significance 
of thé words as determined by the sense of stem and suffix and 
confining itself to the acoustic eal Sie Dr. Thieme: thinks that this 
is an innovation, but it is more plausibly regarded as a sign of early 
date. The equation in TPri i, 57 vindso lopah as against Panini, 
i, I, 60 adarsanams lopah is rather in favour of the priority of the 

- tormer text. The term adarsanam is the more ies implying 

according to Dr. Thieme that, though a suffix is imperceptible, still 





1 Op. cit., p. 103, n. I. 
3 Critical Studies in the Phonetic Observations of Indian Grammarians, pp. 21ff. 
* The later chapter, viii, 3, may have been known to Panini. 
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its force is present, while vináíah is a simple identity with lopah 
from the acoustic point of view. But it is.difficult to suppose that, 
if the TPr. were later than Panini, it would adopt such a naive term 
as vindSah. It is quite possible to hold that the works fall into 
such distinct classes that no safe conclusion as to relative date can 
be drawn. What seems certain is that Dr. Thieme's belief that 
Panini is earlier than the Pratisikhyas is not merely incapable of 
proof but is most improbable. The Pratisikhyas are often clearer 
than Panini, but that is not because they represent later reflection 
on Panini’s deficiencies as suggested in respect of the identical pro- 
positions of the first chapter of the TPr., but because in Pànini's 
grammar the considerations of brevity are allowed to override sys- 
tematic coherence! and even intelligibility. It is only necessary to 
consider Dr. Thieme’s own interpretation * of the PAninean exposition 
of guna and vrddhi to realize how seriously mistaken was his mode 
of procedure. It is clear that from the outset the value of the 
stadhyadyt depended on oral transmission and exposition. As 
Kielhorn? long ago indicated, Patafijali.already had nothing avail- 
able to show him the accents which in the original grammar were an 
integral element. Plainly, if brevity had not been so eagerly desired, 
this device would have been superseded or supplemented by express 
statements. The PrátiSàkhyas when they wish to make themselves 
clear as to accent have no difficulty in giving the needed words. 
Dr. Thieme suggests that we have here a sign of later ‘date, but 
that is wholly implausible. Everything points to the condensation 
of the Astadhyayt as the carrying to perkcolion of an endeavour 10 
attain brevity for its own sake,* regardless of the fact that such 
síras are per se unintelligible. After all we have the necessary 
parallel to the process in the philosophic stas. Just as in the 
schools of philosophy we are presented with catchwords for the 
loctrine, which are useless without exposition, so in the grammar 
we have s$iras to sum up oral A i A 

We must not, however, deduce from this fact the conclusion 
that the accentuation of our Vedic texts was marked after the 
period of Panini. We simply cannot argue from the treatment of 
grammar to that of the Samhitàs, and they may have been recorded 
with accents at the time when the Padakàras were at work. We 
simply do not kwow when writing was first applied to maintain the 
texts, but.at any rate there was in the case of the older Samhitáüs 


1 As admitted by Dr. Thieme, of. cit., p. 47. 

* Op. cit., pp. 108ff. ; as compared with Breloer, ZII, vii, 124ff. 
3 Gurubüja, udi, pp. 29ff., on i, 3, IT. 

1 avarga. 
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& very respectable tradition. In the case, however, of some of the 
Brahmanas the tradition was lost, and the same fate awaited the 
Astadhyays. The nasalization of its vowels is also not recorded in 
the text of the grammar ; the one exception is the passage i, I, 18 
discussed above, in which the nasal has been inserted or maintained 
from the Pratisikhya or Padapatha whence it was derived. The 
view that the Vedic texts were handed down without nasalization 
like that of Panini is purely gratuitous. 

It is unquestionably to oral transmission that we owe the 
absurd sra, kalo 'j jhrasvadirghaplutah which represents the 
effort to ress the quantities of vowels in Panini, i, 2, 27. The 
traditional interpretation ! suggests that in oral delivery the speaker 
imitated the crowing of a cock in its three stages, each longer than 
the preceding. ‘There is no real parallel for that in the Pratisakhyas ; 
they, with the exception of the TPr. which is as often archaic, operate 
with the conception of mora (máira), the RPr. saying that the cry 
of the jay lasts one mora, that of the crow two, and that of the 
peacock three. It is quite impossible to believe that VPr., i, 55 
amdirah svaro hrasvah is an attempt to improve on Panini. It is 
simpler and more natural than Panini in taking a as the sound to act 
as an illustration, Pánini's # is clearly a not very happy refinement. 
Here again the evidence points to priority of the Pratisdkhyas »t 
least as regards doctrine, which is the sole criterion available. 

‘The same remark applies with great force'to the system of the 
Sivasütras. They are essentially connected with Pánini's grammar, 
whether we assume that they were devised by Panini himself? 
or accepted by him from an older tradition. The grouping of 
sounds is in part artificial, invented for grammatical terminological 
purposes. ey represent a new stage of development of theory, 
and one foreign to the manner of the Pratisakhyas. 

There remains a question of some interest. How much of our 
Vedic literature did Panini use? There is no doubt regarding the 
RV., KS. MS., TS., and AV. It is suggested by Dr. Thieme that 
there is some doubt which version of the AV. was known to Panini. 
But his evidence is far from cogent. He finds that, assuming the 
ordinary version, Panini as we have seen must be held to have 
overlooked gamaydm cakára and the accent of justa. There is 
nothing wonderful in that, in view of the other defegts noted above, 





1 It js modern (e.g. Vitthala's comm. on Prakriyákaumudi) and apparently not 


5 Thieme, op. cit, PP. Io3ff. ë 
Pünini knows name Kapisthala (viii, 3, 91), but there is nothing to prove 
use of the Kapisphala-Katha-Samhitad 91 m 
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and no conclusion whatever can be drawn for Panini by the fact 
that Patafijali treats the AV. as beginning with the stanza sam 
no devir abhistaye, which is the first pada of the sixth hymn in 
Saunaka's text, and which is commonly believed to be the beginning 
of the Paippalàda version, though without certainty. From what 
we have ob that text no light is forthcoming ; we do not know if it 
contained atlayit which is known to Panini, üi, I, 5r and is found 
at vi, 16, 3. As noted above, the SB. seems to be known. A 
certain number of terms come from sources we, cannot identify, 
possibly from a Black Vajurveda text. But there is no certainty 
and it is quite impossible to assign the stanza in Nirukta, i, 10 to 
that Veda use $isira is used in the neuter, still less is it plausible 
to suggest that the source is the Háridravika, a work cited in 
Nirukta, x, 5. 

But it must be pointea out that Panini has clearly not utilized 
to the full, if at all, texts which he knew. It is really im ible 
to doubt that v, 1, 62 with its reference to Brahmanas of thirty 
and forty chapters refers to the Kaustiaki and Astareya Bráhmanas,! 
and it is noteworthy that, as has been pointed out already, the 
Kasikà on ii, 4, 80 cites from the Astareya the form ajfiata. But in iii, 
I, 40 Panini gives ky as the only mode of forming the periphrastic 
perfect, though the Astareya in vii, 17, 7 haf dmantrayamasa. The 
interpretation by which Pataiijali seems to make good the omission 
in Panini cannot seriously be defended. We must, therefore, admit 
that Panini could know without making use of all the facts in a text. 
For the Kawsitaki the same thing follows from the failure to provide 
for forms like yamakt,* in which the suffix ak appeared infixed, 
while Panini himself makes provision only for forms like sarvake 
(v, 3, 71f.). It is perfectly legitimate to deduce from such facts 
that Panini’s work is eclectic. Where facts had been gathered, it 
made use of them ; where they were not, its use was ‘sporadic. 
There is nothing rising in this conclusion ; what would be sur- 
prising would be to find any other result, for the procedure is pre- 
cisely that of modern grammarians. It would therefore be wholly 
impossible to rule out knowledge by Panini’ of other Brahmanas 
merely because he fails to note striking forms therein found. 

On the other hand, it is impossible not to agree with Dr. Thieme 
that the Siks& published by Dr. Raghu Vira in the Journal of the 
Royal Asiatic Society * is not the work of Panini. There is nothing 





1 Keith, Rigveda-Brakimanas, p. 42. 

! xxvii, 1; Keith, p. 508, n. 5. Curlously ignored in Wackernagel, Ajiri. 
Gramm., iii, $220, p. 447. 

* 1931, pp. 6538. 


A ‘BASIC CONCEPTION OF BUDDHISM’ 
By C. A. F. Ruys DAVIDS 


My title -efers to the two Adharchandra Mookerjee Lectures 
delivered in 1932 at the University of Calcutta by Professor 
Vidhushekhara Bhattacharya, and by that University published two 
years later. I have but just read them. A few years ago it was a 
‘Central Conception of Buddhism’ that a Russian scholar invited 
us to consider. Neither author has been content to use the indeter- 
minate article ‘a’; both have had sufficient confidence to use a 
‘the’. The former was asserting a metaphysical nisus as valid for 
Buddhism early and late. The latter asserts a religious basis. 
Hence it comes perhaps, that the champion of the ‘ Basic’ goes his 
way, unshaken by, and virtually P the earthshaking of the 
earlier title. In both cases the title used makes a very great claim, 
the form being of assertion, not of inquiry. As such it calls for 
exceptional fitness to justify its use. 

Fitness for such a difficult task as to be able, after a lapse of 
more than a millennium, to affirm what was the ' basic conception ', 
not merely in an old institutional cult like Buddhism, but in the very 
teaching of its founder—for that is what, we are asked to accept— 
demands not only erudition. No one in eithér case questions that : 
—the having read widely and methodically. "There is more, and it is 
an important ' more ', still, in Buddhist studies, in its cradle. It is 
to have read with a constant awareness, that the book under con- 
Sideration 'was, at its hoary commencement, no newspaper report 
taken down from the lips of a teacher verbatim; but that it is a 
late outcome of a twofold process:—the process of hearing, re- 
membering, repeating, teaching as one's own belief, and much later, 
writing down ; and the process of coming in course of time to look at 
and value things differently. 

The clash and interaction of this twofold process take effect in 
each and every compilation claiming to be to-day a book about this 
or that in the log past. In such a book there will be found what 
are often called different strata of teaching. There will be certain 
dominant emphases :—we may assume with some confidence, that 
these were the values upheld by the editorial compilers, when the 
book came to change its oral invisible shape for a visible written one. 
Perhaps the book never was oral only, but was actually compiled in 
writing. This can usually be easily discerned in its style. And then 
we can feel fairly sure that the written book, with the remains in it 
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of oral style, is an older creation than the book bearing traces 
throughout of penmanship (or should I say 'stylemanship ' ?). 
And if this written work of style or pen puts forward sayings as 
uttered by a Founder, known to have lived long before anyone 
wrote sayings in India, we should accept these claims with far more 
dif&dence, with far less credence, than such as appear in a work 
bearing traces of oral beginnings. 

Such talk should by now be milk for babes. Why do I bring it 
up in this connection? Does not Mr. Bhattacharya consider, 
wisely enough, ' the bewildering nature of the variety and extent of 
Buddhist records’ (p. 25), ‘the absence in them of agreement, the 
presence of omissions'? He does, and who, knowing them in any 
detail, could say otherwise? No one not conversant with the com- 
pilations bearing the marks of oral origin more perhaps than any 
other Buddhist records—I refer to the Pali Pitakas—can realize 
how their pfedominant, their editoria] emphases contradict those 
strata of earlier Indian religion which here and there come to the 
surface. (By 'earlier' Y mean, not pre-Buddhist, so much as 
Sàkyan, that is, the original teaching later called Buddhist) Look 
for instance at this little ‘left-in’ Sutta of the Fourth Nikāya : 
To a brabman (?), making before the Founder the assertion that 
there is no such thing as a self-in-action, (a#takart,-ka@ro), the abrupt 
reply is given: ‘Don’t talk like that! Never have I heard of such 
a saying! Why! when you move a limb, is not that an act of 
initiative? How then can you say no self is acting : as you or as 
another ? ' 

On the one hand there is this Saying ; on the other we have this 
author, listening to the emphases, the editorial emphases in the 
Pitakas, and to their reverberations in a number of indefinitely 
later exegetical compositions, and telling us, that ' tbe Buddha took 
a very bold step and advocated the doctrine of Anátman : the non- 
reality of the self (How the ‘Buddha’ did this without himself 
being a valuing, judging ‘self’ is for me incomprehensible, but I 
pass this by.) Here is indeed absence of agreement in the records ; 
here I repeat we can afl agree with the lecturer. 

Nevertheless there must still be a certain amount of purveyi 
of milk. Not once in these admissions ‘of the hetesogeneous quality 
of Buddhist records can I discern a fit awareness of what has brought 
about this quality. The main cause of this is the changing nature, 
down the centuries, of the corporate human vehicle, responsible for 
the handing on, the collecting, the revising, the final written com- 
position of those records. How is it, that neither erudition, nor 
analysis, nor the analogical procedure in the history of other religious 
literatures seems to make writers realize, that in all lands men’s 
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outlook and ideals are ever, if slowly shifting, so that what they 
once held as true and compelling. they come to see as wrong, as to 
be repudiated ? 

' Two mighty influences were growing in North India when the 
‘sons of the Sakyans ' began their new. because corporate, mission 
work :—the new growing vogue of the monastic life as a cenobitic 
institution, and the seeing in ‘ mind’ an orderly intermediate vehicle 
between the self or man a) and his body. Added to these, 
and affecting the Sákyans (and Jin was the degree to which these 
dissented from the established church of their day, in the matter of 
ritual, sacrifice and birth-monopoly. ‘This dissent was only one side 
of the Sàkyan movement, but it gradually dragged-in dissent from 
the central teaching of that ' church’ :—the teaching of God as 
immanent in man. Bent and led by this triple influence, we can 
trace the Gotamic Order coming to change its first ideals profoundly : 
—to adopt as its religious ideal the outlook of that half-man, the 
monk ; to see in the fascinating new psychology the only way cf 
getting at (upalabbhati) the very man, not merely as expressing 
himself by mind (manasa), but as being resolvable into mind ; and. 
finally to reject the central teaching of the institution which was 
there first, namely, the reality of a central principle, personally 
conceived, in the universe and in the visible man. 

At the same time there had arisen an idealized quasi-deified 
conception of the Founder, as having been omniscient, and the sole 
source of most of the chief Sayings that had been more or less 
correctly memorized and handed down. Many among these may be 
shown to be or to include glosses, in lations. But these adultera- 
tions have not.prevented editors wi changed outlook from main- 
taining the assertion, that it was ‘the Bhagavan’ (called later the 
Buddha) who had uttered them, gloss and all. And so we get a 
mass of utterances, mainly the compilations of ever more recent 
teachers and ‘ bhámakas ', fathered on the founder Gotama Sakya- 
muni, and often differing widely, painfully, from what he will 
actually have taught. Witness, to quote no further, the Sutta 
given above. 

I should have no quarrel with those who are ever libelling the 
Founder in thie way, if they made it plain, that when they say 
‘the Buddha said’, they were careful to explain that they mean 
‘what the Sangha said he said’. Yet even then, the general reader 
would confound the monastic ideal, ‘ Buddha ', with the real 
historical Gotama the missioner. 

Further, with the changing ideals, whereby much man-handling 
was perpetrated on the Sayings, many separate terms came to mean 
different things. T have instanced lately in these pages 'attha ' 
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and ‘nirvana’. ‘There is another term, where the meaning is used 
for better or for worse, in both pre-Buddhist and Buddhist 
utterances: the term kaéma. We have precisely the same varying 
meaning in our word ‘desire’. Still can we use it to render the 
saying of the Hebrew Muni Haggai : ‘And the Desire of all nations 
shall arise ', and say to-day with 17th century Dryden : 


' Desire's the vast extent of human mind ; 
It mounts alort and leaves poor hope behind.’ 


But the Shakespearean saying, with a worsened sense, is also no 
less valid : 


‘ That. satiate yet unsatisfied desire, that tub both filled and 
running '.! 
So too in the early Upanisad, there is no worsening’of kama in the 
powerful mantra : hey say, a man is just kamamaya. (I say :) 
As is his desire, such is his purpose, as is his purpose, such is the 
deed he does... ' with which compare the later Katha :' 


‘ The Man who creates desire after desire, 
That is indeed the pure, that is Brahman, 
That indeed is called undying.’ 


Or, to go back to the Brhadérafiyaka : ‘the man who has desired but 
desires no longer, being Brahman has become Brahman.’ 

How, with this uoble use of kama, are we going to praise a 
Helper of man because he is said to have taught, that ‘ extinction of 
desire brings about the stopping of suffering!’ How indeed is a 
man ever to win anything worth while without strong desire ? Clearly 
if desire be blamed, it is in its tyvsma or tamha sense of unregulated 
lower desire. Now this lowered meaning of kama is just what one 
would look for in a monastic régime, where much desire, held in a 
layman to be legitimate, is excised from the monkish life. But a 
world-religion is not founded on a teaching for monks alone, and 
anyone fitted with historic sense will at once recognize, in the 
opening of the First Utterance of Gotama, that the monkish editor 
has been busy. He has twisted the opening to suit monks only. 
And he has crucified the divine gift in man of desire by calling it 
‘craving’. What a pitiful tragedy! Now one who sets out to 
make pronouncement about ‘The’ basic idea in Buddhism should 
be alive to the way in which its vehicle became adulterated, in 
textual alterations and in verbal changes. 

Nor should he follow other writers in seeing in those First 
Utterances what is not there: Once more we are here asked to infer 


1 Cymbeline. 
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from the Second Utterance a denial of a self or ' soul, independent, 
permanent, blissful'. Actually, in the text, no such inference is 
required or expected or assumed. If writers would but see, in the 
speaker of that Utterance, not a myopic negativist of a later day, but 
a cultured man of the 7th century B.C. with a group of brahmans 
as his friends, uttering to them a warning against worsening the 
currently accepted idea of the self as God-in-man, it may then come 
over them how absurd it was to see such a man held to be making 
a aaa Skandha-complex the proper substitute for the Self as so 
taught. - 

If, says the speaker, either of your instruments : your visible 
shape (rapa) or your mind were really You, the Self, the God in you, 
the instrument would no longer be the limited fallible thing it is ; 
you could be and do what you willed. But since it is limited, 
fallible, it is clearly not the Self, the Very You. Where is there 
here denial of the soul? It is denial that anything else is Soul but 
just Soul himself. As I have said elsewhere, it is as if, seeking on a 
ship the skipper, we saw the boatswain and said ‘ You are uot he’, 
or the purser and said ‘ You are not he ’, never the while entertaining 
the thought : ‘ Then'there can be no skipper ’. 

There is no stronger testimony to the growing power over 
young institutional Buddhism of the growing Proto-s&nkhya, or 
analysis of mind, than the seeing, in the clumsy ill-fitting skandha- 
complex, the creation of a teacher, who began by bidding men seek 
the , in the very words of the established brahman teaching of 
his day. 

Lastly, to call this man ‘an out and out rationalist ’ (p. 9f.), 
mainly because of a current rationalistic atmosphere, is to be curiously 
blind to the main trend of the teaching linked with his name in the 
Suttas. ‘ Utilitarian’ might be urged with some weight. ' Rational: 
istic’ surely not. In the very Sutta chosen to illustrate the latter 
assertion, the Kalama discourse, the rational grounds for testing a 
gospel are only cited to be put aside :—‘ Be ye not misled by report 
or tradition or hearsay, by proficiency in the Collections, nor by logic 
or method or by considering reasons or after reflection on and 
approval of some theory '. The one test to be used is * What effect 
will this teaching produce on my life ? ' 

Again, to call him rationalistic as not dogmatic cannot surely be 
maintained. He is shown ever making assertions he could not verify. 
About what, do you ask? About things unseen. ‘To the question 
‘Whence learnt you this?’ he would reply ‘A deva told me’. 
And ever is he seen telling men what would hereafter be their fate, 





1 I use a more accurate version than does the lecturer. 
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at the post mortem tribunal and after, because of what they were 
doing here. Here: the things seen ; there : the things unseen. He 
was what we call psychic. Some of us are that too ; some of us are 
in that way aware, that what he is said to have told about that 
tribunal is true even to-day. But few are so aware; and in his 
day also few could hear and so objectively verify what he asserted. 
To the majority he was assertive, dogmatic, bringing forward no 
evidential proof. 

It is with a sore heart that I have written these words of protest. 
I have in these latter years done my utmost co provoke a truer, a 
deeper inquiry into the New Word brought by the Sakyamuni to 
the India of his day and all time. In these lectures, the clichés of 
the pioneers, who worked well but saw little, are maintained. And 
there is in them no reaching out to a newer fraternity, by whom a 
‘higher criticism’ of Buddhism, that is, a historical research, such as 
has been wrought on the Christian scriptures, may accomplish great 
things. Will the next generation carry on a brighter torch ? 


THE VANGALAS 
By RAMESH CHANDRA BANERJI 


. Many people, even the scholars of Bengal, have confounded 
between Vafiga and Vahgüla. It is, however, worthy of note that 
the old records not only speak of Vañga and Vangala, but also 
distinguish one from the other. It is not my object to make a de- 
tailed statement of the places where Vatiga or Vatgala is mentioned. 
What we have here to note is that the name Vahga is much earlier 
than that of Vaħgāla, because the Vangas have been associated 
with the Magadhas as early as the Aitareya-Aranyka.' Many are 
the epigraphical records again, such as'the Meherauli Pillar inscrip- 
tion of Candra,? and many are the Sanskrit works such as the 
Raghuvamsa of Kālidāsa, where the Vangas have been referred 
to. I have not here said anything about the Sarhvahgiyas occurring 
in the Mahasthan inscription,‘ as this reading of the name has been 
called in question. The name Vat , however, is of a much 
later occurrence. We hear of it for the first time in the roth and 
Irth centuries A.D. and the name is met with in no less than four 
inscriptions, namely, the Goharwa Plates of the Kalachuri king 
Karpadeva, the Tirumalai inscription of Rajendra Cola,” the 
Nalanda inscription of a Buddhist ascetic ‘named Vipula$rümitra,' 
and in the Ablur inscription of the Kalachuri king Bijjala.* This 
last record is of very great importance, because it clearly differen- 
tiates Vanga from Vangila. We have therefore to suppose that 
there were two distinct peoples or tribes, one called the Vangas 
and the other the Vangalas. Now the question arises, where to 
locate these Vahgàálas. In this connection we have to remember 
what the Tirumalai inscription says about the expedition of conquest 
by Ràjendra Cola. ‘This Cola prince, we are told, first invaded 
Takkana-lüdam and forcibly attacked RanaSira, then turned to 
Vatigala-deSa from where Govindacandra fled, afterwards met 





1 Ak -Zranyaka, 2. I. I. where Vaiga appears first to be the eof a 
ieee people there are regarded as ‘ eaters Sf indiscriminate food, and 
P itors gan children '. 

Fleet, Inscriptions, Vol. III, No. 32, p. 139. 

Typs e IV. 36. ‘ FI, Vol. XXI, p. 83. 

Dr. B. M. Barna, I.H.Q., Vol. X, 1934, P- 57- 

EI., Vol. XI, pp. 139 and ff. 1 Ibid., Vol: IX, pp. 229 and ff. 
Ibid., Vol. XXI, p. 98. *. [bid , Vol. V, p. 257. 
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Mahipala and put him to flight in a hot battle, and thereafter invaded 
Uttira-làdam as far as the Ganga. This shows that Vangala-desa 
was situated in the southern half of East Bengal, and that the 
Cola king defeated Mahipala in the northern half thereof. 

The question that we have now to decide is: where the Vanga 
province was situated. The view that is generally held is that it 
represents Eastern Bengal. 'This seems to be correct and is 
supported by epigraphic evidence. Thus the ap copperplate of 
Ke aan registers the grant of a village calle Tàlípadà-pátaka 
. Situated in the Vikrampura subdivision of the Vanga district of the 
Paundravardhana Province (bhukt).' Wherever this Vikrampura 
was, this much is certain that Vanga must have formed the 
greater portion of East Bengal Similarly, the Madanpara 
copperplate inscription of Vi$varüpasena speaks of the grant of 
a village called Pinjokàsthi situated in Vikrampura which itself , 
was comprised in Vanga which again formed part of the Paundra- 
vardhana Province (bhukit)." MM. N. N. Basu has identified 
Pinjokasthi with Pinjari, a postal village, in the Pargana Kotalipara 
near the village of Madanpara where the grant was found, i.e., in the 
Faridpur district This is enough to convince anybody that 
Vatiga represents the southern half of the eastern part of Bengal. 
It is true that this view runs counter to what Vagodhara has said 
in the Jayamangala, his cormmentary on the Kamasitra (V. 6. 41),* 
namely, Variga Lohityat pürvéna, Angad Mahanadyah pürvena, 
Kalinga Caua vishayld — aksimena. This is no doubt according 
to the text published by the proprietor of the Chowkhamba Sanskrit 
Book Depot. But the text published in -he Bombay edition has 
LomarahWya(?) purvéina=Ango Mahanadyah parvéna Kalingah 
Gauda-visayád —daksinena (Vangeh).’ It is true that the Bombay 
text is corrupt, but we are nov sure that the editor of the Chowkhamba 
Edition has not taken liberty with the text and moulded it according 
to his wid. Our fear is based first upon the fact that no different 
readings have anywhere been recorded in the whole body of the text, 
and secondly upon the fact that at the end of every book the Tika is 
said to be Jayamarigala-rachita, ‘composed by Jayamangala’, although 
the stanza at the very commencement of the work shows that the 
Tikà itself was kuown as Jayamafngalà. Even supposing for the 
moment that the Chowkhamba text is correct, when it means is 





. 1 N. G. Majumdar, Inscriptions of Bengal, Vol. III, p. 118. 

23 Ibid., p. 132. ii 
, 3 J.A.S.B., 1896, Part I, pp. 6-15. 

* Kamas@tra, (Chowkhamba Sanskrit Book Depot), p. 295. 

* Kāmasđira, published by Pandit Durgaprasad (zn ed.), p. 302. 
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that Vahga was to the east of Lauhitya (Bramhaputra), Áfiga 
again to the east of Mahanadi, and Kalinga to the south of the Gauda 
province. What is, however, meant here by saying that Anga 
was to the east of the river Mahánadi ? ‘There is no such river flowing 
either to the east or to the west of Bihar which represents the old 
country of Anga. There is, however, a river called Mahánandá 
which is taken by some to be identical with Mahànadi.' This 
Mahànandà, however, flows, not to the west, but to the east, cf Bihar, 
showing clearly that Aga should have been described by Yasodhara 
as being situated to the west and not to the east of Mahánadi as he 
has actually done. What again is meant by saying that Kalinga 
lay to the south of the Gauda country?  Kaliüga doubtless is to 
the south of Gauda, if by Gauda we mean Bengal, at any rate, 
Western Bengal But does VaSodhara mean it, especially, at this 
parcus place? Just a little prior to this text that we have quoted 

e says: Gaudah Kamariipakah prachya-viseshah.* Fvidently he 
takes Gauda to be identical with Kamariipa. When therefore he 
says that Kalinga was to the south of Gauda, we have naturally 
to understand him to mean that Kalinga ‘was to the south, of 
Kàmarüpa. Iam afraid, we cannot escape this conclusion. Nothing 
can however be more absurd. Mr. H. C. Chakladar therefore seems 
to be correct in remarking that VaSodhara's locations are absurd, 
showing that he had no personal acquaintance with this part of 
India. It thus seems more correct for the reasons stated above to 
stick to the old view, namely, that Vaüga denotes the southern 
half of the eastern part of Bengal. 

The second question that now confronts us is: where exactly 
to locate the Vangalas. As Vaüga has been distinguished from 
Vangàla and as Vatiga formed the southern half of the eastern part 
of al, the reasonable conclusion is that the Vangalas were 
originally placed to the east of the Bramhaputrà. In this connection 
we may again refer to the Tirumalai rock inscription of Rajendra 
Cola. He is there represented to have overrun the country of the 
Vangalas and put Govindacandra to flight. According to Mr. N. G. 
Majumdar he might have belonged to the Candra dynasty that ruled 
over Vanga.‘ But this seems unlikely if Govindacandra was a ruler 
of Vafiga only and not of Vaügála. In this connection attention may 





1 Correctly identified first by H. Blochmann in J.A.S.B., 1873, p. 215. 

* Kamasitira, vide the page of both the editions mentioned in footnotes * and * 
on page. 
Chakladar, Social Life in Ancient India: Studies in Válsyayana's Kamasttra, 


p. 66. 
4 Inscriptions of Bengal, Vol. III, p. 3. 
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be drawn to what has been said in a work Goficander sannyasa, for 
Tilokcand we are informed, was the grandfather of Gopicand and was 
a ruler of Mrkul which has been identified with Meharkil Pargana in 
Tippera District. It is quite possible to say with Dr. Bhattasali that 
this Tilokcand was the same as Traildkyacandra of the Candra 
dynasty.* This means that-the Vangalas had at first settled to the 
east of the Bramhaputrà, but invaded Vanga and occupied the greater 
portion of it in the roth and the 11th centuries A.D. This is supported 
by the Gopicand Nàfaka now preserved in the Cambridge University 
Library." Well can Rajendra Cola claim credit for having defeated 
the Vaüigàlas under the rule of Govindacandra Gopicand) which was 
situated immediately to the east of Takkana-làdam. That there was 
an invasion by the Vangalas who carried on depredations cannot 
be doubted. We have already referred to the Nalanda inscription 
of Vipulasrimitra which belongs to the first half of the 12th century 
A.D. Vipulasrimitra was disciple's disciple of Aokamitra. Aśoka- 
mitra was a disciple of Maitrigrimitra. Maitriérimitra was again 
a disciple of Karunaérimitra, about whom, we are told, that he died 
at Somapura clasping the feet of the Buddha when that place was 
set on fire by the armies of Vangala.* This Somapura has been identi- 
fied with. Paharpur in the Rajshahi district of Bengal. It therefore 
seems that the whole of eastern Bengal was infested with the Vafigüla 
inroads even as far north as Rajshahi. It was however in the south- 
ern half of East Bengal that they seem to have made their position 
secure, as is evidenced by the fact that the Candras ruled over Hari- 
kela. If the Vangalas established themselves in the southern half 
of East Bengal, it is but natural that some part of it should be called 
after them. And as a matter of fact we know that there was such a 
place as Vaügála-vadà-bhü in Ramasiddhi-pataka, mentioned as 





! Gopicander sanniyasa—Dacca-sahitya-parisat-granthavali, No. 9, edited by 
N. K. Bhattasali, B.S. 1332. 

* Candranam—tha Réohita-giribhujam —vamdeé, etc., E.I., Vol. XII, p. 138. This 
Rohitagiri has been identified with Rohtasgadh in Shāhābād district of Bihar (N. G. 
Majumdar, Ins. of Beng., p. 3. But Dr. Bhattasáli seems to be correct in taking 
it to mean ' Red Rock’ and identifying it with Lalmai hills of Comilla. (of. cit.,. 


* EI., Vol. XXI, 97. * 
* Harikela is Vanga: Vasgüsesiw Harikeliya, Hemacandra's Abhidhana- 
Cintamani, v. 957. 
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situated in Vahga, in the Sahitya Parisat copperplate of Visva- 
rüpasena.! Mr. J. C. Ghosh has correctly identified * Ramasiddhi- 
pátaka with an old village of that'name in the northern extremity 
of the district of Backergunge within the police station Gournadi 
and Pargana Bangroda. This Bangroda, as he has further pointed 
out, is obviously identical with the Vafigàla-vadà-bhü, mentioned 
in the copperplate just adverted to. We shall not therefore be far 
from right if we in the first place conclude that there was a Vangala 
invasion of Vaütga in the roth or 11th century A.D. and that this 
.was led by no less a royal family than that of the Candras who 
originally were settled on the east side of the Bramhaputra. 

The name Vahgàla raises another query which is of some 
importance. Who could these Vangalas be? Did they leave 
any further traces in Bengal? That they have left some traces 
cannot be. doubted. Attention may in this connection be drawn 
to the name of a river called Bafigali which flows on the borders 
of the Bogra district, to Bangálbhüm in Rangpur,’ and to Bafigal- 
pari in Mymensing district.‘ Many more references to the Vangala 
occupation of the different parts of East Bengal can be found 
out if a sifting enquiry is made. The other question, however, is 
difficult to tackle, namely, who were the Vafgalas? Were they 
really an old race existing side by side with the Vahgas? Mr. B. C. 
Mazumdar in one of his Lectures on The History of the Bengals 
Language tells us that there was, as a matter of fact, a tribe called 
Bong-Long settled on the borders of Bengal who have been referred 
to even in Ptolemy’s Geography.  Bong-Long must obviously 
stand for Vangala, but this is not all. Mr. J. C. Ghosh informs me 
that Dr. Francke speaks of both Bañgāl Bada (bara) and Bangal 
Chota as being comprised in the Kulu district of Punjab. Above 
all, the latter has referred to them not only in the map but also in the 
Index published in his Antiquities of Indian Tibet, Part IL! This 
shows that there was a tribe called Vangala who were settled on the 
northernmóst borders of India in the mountainous region of the 
Himalayas now represented by the Kulu district in the Punjab. It 
is therefore no wonder if the Vangalas are also found situated near 
the easternmost borders of India as Ptolemy’s Geography assures us, 
In other words, we have to note that there was this Vangála invasion 








1 I.H.Q., 1926, Vol. I, pp. 76-86. 

2 Ibid., Vol. IV, p. 637 and ff. 

* Suro nescitur dr ee D il 

: elegraph Guide, 

* Op. cit., page—Lecture II, p. 27. ‘ 

© Antiquittes of Indian Tibet, Part II, by A. H. Francke (1926), Index p. 284 
and also pp. 202, 203, 214. 


NOTES ON ANCIENT HISTORY OF INDIA 
By D. Ri BHANDARKAR 
(4) Mahéndragirs, ruler of Psstapura 


In 1. 19 of the celebrated Allahabad Pillar Inscription of Samu- 
dragupta occurs the passage Paistapuraka-M. Aun ules auttivaka- 
Svamidatta, which has been indifferently dealt with by antiquariang 
and epigraphists. Grammar, however, requires that the words 
camprising it should be divided, as I have done it. We have, in the 
first place, to remember that none of the king’s names is coupled 
with more than one locality, as Fleet himself has aptly remarked. 
Secondly, the name of every locality is marked with vriddhi at the 
beginning and with the suffix ka at the end. If these two points 
are to guide us in the division of the words of this passage, I am 
afraid it is not possible to divide them otherwise. This is admitted 
by Fleet even. For he rightly says: ‘ The first inclination then 
might be, to divide the text thus, Patstapuraka-Mahéndragiri- 
Kauttiraka-Sndémidatta; and to translate, ‘“Mahéndragiri of Pista- 
pura, and Svàmidatta of Kottira”,’ (C.I.I., Vol. III, p. 7,7 2). 
It is & great pity that Fleet did not stick to his first inclination 
which is perfectly in accordance with grammar and common sense, 
The reason he specifies for giving up this view is that ' though giri 
or gir is a very common termination of proper names in the present 
day, ... .-it is used only as a religious title, and is affixed only 
to the names of Gósávis, and even among them it would seem to be 
confined to one icular division of the Dasanàmi-Gósávis 

‘,...I think, therefore, that, in the absence of any other analogous 
instance, it would in all probability be incorrect to accept it as a 
suitable termination for a king's name’. Fleet therefore divides 
the passage into Passjapuraka-Mahéndra and giri-Kauffsiraka- 
Svámidalia. This procedure sets the rules of grammar completely 
at naught, because the vriddhi in Kautféraka clearly shows that 
the word giri preceding it is to be connected with Mahéndra. Again, 
if giri had really formed part of the name of the country whose 
ruler Svümidatt$& was, we should have had Gairikóffüraka instead 
of giri-Kaulfüraka. Secondly, it is not necessary to take girí here 
as a denominational suffix similar to that of giri or gir of Gósávis, 
as Fleet has done. It is best to understand the whole of Mahéndra- 
giri as one name and as the proper name of the ruler of Pistapura. 
If the names of the sacred rivers have been adopted as individual 
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names among Hindu females, the namés of the sacred mountains 
have similarly been adopted among Hindu males. Thus mountain 
names like Himáàdri, HémAdri, and Sésadri are found used as Poe 
names not only in modern but also in ancient India. If Sésádri 
(=Vénkatagiri) is a sacred mountain in the Tamil, Mahéndragiri 
is so in the Telugu, country. And if SésAdri can be the name of 
an individual, there is no reason why Mahendragiri should not be 
80. 

In this connection it is worthy of note that at Sajichi Stüpa 
we have a short record, inscribed twice, which has the following : 
Méhamoragimha Sthagirind dénam (E.I., Vol. II, p. 105, No. 77 
and p. 371, No. 134) to which Dr. B. M. Barua first drew my attention. 
It is not clear whether Sihagiri is the name of any mountain. At 
any rate, Simhagiri, as the name of a sacred mountain, is unknown 
to me. In these circumstances, it is very difficult to understand 
what the second component of this name, viz. giri, stands for. 
To all appearances, however, it seems to be the name of a hill or 
mountain and to have been adopted as such by an individual as 
his own name. 


MISCELLANEA 
SIVA—HIS PRE-ARYAN ORIGINS 


The archseological discoveries at Mohenjo-daro have opened 
new fields of research in many directions, and we are now in a posi- 
tion to look at many problems in a more objective manner and with 
more profuse data at our di . Dr. Mackay discovered at 
Mohenjo-daro a seal containing the figure of a personage, or rather a 
god, engrossed in meditation, with some animals roaming by his 
side.' Sir John Marshall ized in the figure the pre-historic 
prototype of Siva, as it can be aptly described by two ithets 
which are characteristic of Siva as we know him, viz. Yogindra and 
Pasupati. The seal has been thus described by Sir John : 


chistan; and round his waist a double band. The lower 
limbs are bare and the phallus (srdhoamedhra) seemingly 

, but it is ege that what appears to be the 
hallus is in reality the 








1 Marshak, Mohenjo-daro and the Indus Civilization, vol. i, pl. xii, fig. 17. 
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be seen that the attributes of the deit y are peculiarly distinctive. 
In the first place, he is three-faced (rimukha), and we are 
at once reminded that in historic times Siva was portrayed with 
one, three, four or five faces and always with three eyes, 
and that the familiar triad of Siva, Brahma, and Vishnu is 
habitually represented by a three-faced image... . 
‘The second feature of this pre-Aryan god that links him 
- with the histone Give is his peculiar Vogi-like posture, with 
feet drawn beneath him, toes turned down, and hands extended . 
over knees. Siva is pre-eminently the prince/of Vogis—the 
typical ascetic and self-mortifier. . . . 

‘Siva is not only the prince of Vogis; he.is also lord of the 
beasts (pasupati), and it is seemingly in reference to this aspect 
of his nature that the four animals—the elephant, tiger, rhino- 
ceros, and buffalo—are grouped about him.’ 


Sir John’s conclusion is: 'Saivism has a history going back to 
the Chalcolithic Age or perhaps even further still, and that it thus 
takes its place as the most ancient living faith in the world."* 

There is another Spee sealing” to which Mr. Ramaprasad 
Chanda draws our attention. It has the same figure of Yogin, 
having two devotees kneeling on his two sides with hands joined in 
prayer and two coiling ts, both facing the figure. Here we 
get another characteristic of Siva, viz. his association with ts. 

In a third seal with the figure: of a hunter with a bow in his 
hand,' Mr. V. R. Ramachandra Dikshitar thinks that we have the 
portrayal of Siva as the divine hunter.* While not denying the 
possibility of this conclusion, we cannot be definite about its correct- 
ness, as the figure does not contain any feature which is character- 
istic of Siva. The figure is horned and has the face of a dog. It 
has a bow in the right hand and an arrow (?) in the left. 

It is instructive to note how some minute details in the 
representation of the Mohenjo-daro Siva lingered in different 
» of India for thousands of years. We have already seen that the 
figure on seal No. r has, like gods of some other countries,” 
horns on its head. The horns were added in order to give the 
figures a distinctive look and raise them above human beings. 


—_— 

1 Ibid., pp. 52 ff. 3 Ibid., p. vii. 

3 Ibid., vol. iii, pl. cxviii, fig. xx. 

* Modern Review, vol. lii, pp. 151 ff. 

* Marshall, Joc. cst., vol. iii, pl. cxvii, fig. 1o. 

* Matsya Puréya—A Study, p. 121, referring to his articlesin Journal of 
Madras antt January, 1934. 

» Encyclopadia of Religion and Ethics, vol. vi, s.v. Horns. 
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Now this characteristic recurs in some South Indian figures of 
Siva carved during Pallava rule. Mr. Longhurst, writing in 
1928 before the publication of Marshall's volumes on Mohenjo- 
daro, observed that the 'custom appears.to have been peculiar 
to the Pallavas, as such images do not seem to have been discovered 
elsewhere. They [the horns] doubtless indicate some special 
Saiva cult that flourished during this iod.’* He explained 
the horns (or what had been horns in the Mohenjo-daro age) as 
trident tops. It is not altogether impossible that it is in these 
horns that we have to seek the origin of the “isda of Siva, though it 
is more likely that the írif4a is, in India as elsewhere, merely a 
representation of the thunder-god. It is also probable that the 
horns of Siva gradually became the crescent moon on the forehead 
of the classical Siva.* 
Turning again to the first seal referred to above, we find that 
Sir John Marshall has only doubtfully noted the raised phallus 
of the figure. A close examination, however, convinces us that the 
has without doubt the drdhvalinga. Siva is traditionally 
known as Urdhvalinga, cf. the daily manira of the Brahmayas : 


ma oat ut ry Tee AEA | 
gify frere] freed vat wat a 


‘Salutation to the holy, true, supreme Brahman, the Being 
who is dark-tawny, who has got the phallus raised, who has 
unnatural (number of) eyes and who pervades the universe.’ 


The Mahabharata, reciting the thousand names of the god, mentions 
this word as one of his epithets.‘ 

The Sanskrit texts on sculpture lay down in some cases that 
some special varieties of Siva images should have the srdhvalinga. 
The Matsya Pwrána, for example, speaking of the ardhanarisvara 
variety, says: 

ferriit gaiq’ 
‘The half-pnalius (of the image) should be made to point 

upwards.’ è i 


: Longhurst, Pallava Architeituro, Mem. A.S.I., No. 33, pl. xvi. 
Ibid., p. 18. i 

3 The crescent moon and horns are mutually connected even in othe: . 
countries, MacCulloch, loc. cit. 

t Mahabharata, ed. Bombay, XIII. 17. 46. 

5 Matsya Purüsa, ed. Anandasrama, celx. 7. 
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Speaking of the same variety of images, the Visnudharmottara 


lays down : 
sulfa arda ! 
* The Siva-half (of the image) must have the raised phallus.’ 
Similarly, the Ukarakamikdgama says about the vrsavahana variety : 
Havent fidt * 
‘The end of the phallus (of the image) must reach the limit 
of the navel.’ 


It may be marked that not all varieties of Siva images were to have 
this feature, nor are the texts unanimous about one and the same 
variety. — 

Co to archeeological evidence, we find that a vast majority 
of the Siva images found in East India, in Bihar, Bengal, and 
Orissa fas the érdhvalitiga.* Here we find almost no exception in 
any variety of the image: whatever the pose, be it nafaraja, 
; nA dnasundara, Parvatiparinaya, ardhanarisvara, or any other, the 

fir valisiga i is prominent. But in other of India, the character- 
istic is extremely rare. This fact, though unco-ordinated now, 
may later on prove to be very useful when we have better know- 
ledge about the diffusion of the Mohenjo-daro culture. — . 

There is much independent proof of the existence of phallic 
worship at Mohenjo-daro. The large number of phallic representa- 
tions unearthed there cannot point to any other conclusion. And 
it has therefore now become more than probable that the word $i$5a- 
deva, used twice in the Rgveda-sarhità (VII. 21. 5; X. 99. 3) as an adjec- 

tive of the enemies of the Aryans, does in reality mean ‘ worship 
of the phallus’, and not ‘ people addicted to sensuous pleasure’, in 





: quae 1n Rab; Elements of Hindu Iconography, vol. ii, Pt. 2, p. 167. 
p. 180 

? For ill tions, see Banerji, Eastern Indian School of Mediæval Scultture, 
A.S.I., the Siva figures on pl. lii, etc.; Bhattasali, Iconography of the Beery 
en Bráhmawical Sculptures in the Dacca ' Museum, pl. xlii, ec.; An. Rep. A 

11-2, pl. Ixxiv, figs. 1 and 3 (Chandimau, Patna) ascribed ES CRURA ts 
fifth or sixth century tury, Yaksas, Part II, p. 84; Pr. Rep. Eastern Circle, ASI, 
ge. pl. iii(a) (Rajshahi) ; Chanda, Explorations in Orissa, Mem. A.S.I., No. 44, 
(b) (Chanduar, Orissa) ; An. Rep. A.S.I., n pL xxxiii(b) (Paharpur), 

etc. Dr. N. K. Bhattasali kindly informs me that all the Siva images of Bengal 
have the srdkvalisiga. 

4 The images of Lakuliía eue Get PAS. SUD AE India 


, Vasguavism, 
especially, D. R. Bhandarkar, An. Rep. A.S.I., 1906-7, pp. a 
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which sense it has been taken by Yaska and following him Sáyana. 
As special prominence has been attached to the phallus of the figure 
on seal No. I, we may conjecture that the worships of the phallus 
and of the god on the seal were intimately connected already among 
the authors of the Mohenjo-daro culture, just as anthropomorphic 
representations of Siva as well as his phallus were both separately 
worshipped in historical times. 

The theory and practice of Yoga are entirely foreign to the 
trend of early and later Vedic religious thoughts and inclinations. 
It has now been definitely shown by Mr. Chanda with the help of 
some Mohenjo-daro sculptures that the idea can be traced to the 
Indus people! It is but natural that the people should have 
attributed to their god all the characteristics of a Vogin, including 
austerities and self-mortification. It is a common belief that the 
Creator himself must perform austerities in order to qualify himself 
for and acquire the capacity of creating Man thought of 
gods in his own light; processes which could bring distinction on 
man must have been gone through by gods to attain their exalted 
position. It must have been such a belief which led the Indus 
people to conceive of and depict their god as a meditator. 

The intimate connexion between Sarhkhya and Yoga are too 
well-known to require repetition. The philosophy of the Y 
system may be regarded as practically the same as that of the 
Sathkhya with the conception of a personal god superimposed upon 
it. It therefore appears certain that Sarhkhya too, which orthodox 
Hindu opinion has regarded as non-Vedic in character, was, like 
Yoga, a system of thought which had a pre-Vedic origin.‘ Signi- 
ficantly enough, we find in a prayer to Siva in the Mahābhārata 


SIL. 284. : 
s wes wee tartasa | 


* (Salutations) to Sàrhkhya, to the chief in Sàrhkhya, to the 
propounder of Samkhya and Yoga.’ 


1 Chanda, loc. cit. also Survival of the Pre-Historic Ciuslisation of the Indus 
Valley, Mem. A.S.L., No. 4x. 

Cf. « aita ‘ He performed austerities’, Brhadaranyaka Upanisad, I. 2. 6, 

ei 


. passim. 

3 CJ, Apastamba Dharmasütra, IL. 7. 16.1: ww Tenn wh ga a) wu 
iun wüfufis erre wm wawr) ‘The gods and men formerly lived together on 
this earth; the gods attained heaven through ceremonial action, while men 
lagged behint.’ Attention to this passage was first drawn by Professor D. R. 
Bhandarkar, 4.B.O.R.I., vol. x, p. 255. 2 

* This point has been dealt with by Mr. K. Chattopadhy&ya in a Bengali 
article to he published in the Pravdst of Calcutta. He has kindly allowed me to 
translate a portion of it and append it at the end of this article. 
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Rudra with whom the Mohenjo-daro god was identified later 
on, stands on a separate footing from other gods of the Vedic 
pantheon. He being the god of thunder, it is his terrible and 
destructive aspect that is almost invariably emphasized. His 
missile (i.e. thunder) kills men and cattle; he casts his evil eye on 
men with serious consequences ; he slays like a wild beast; prayers 
are offered so that he may spare the worshipper, his relatives end 
cattle; he is requested to divert his missile to the enemies (Rgveda, 
I. 43. 2; 114. 7-8; IL 34. 11; VI. 28.7; VII. 46. 3, etc). To flatter 
him the cattle is committed to his charge; he is therefore the ‘lord 
of the cattle’ (pasupati, Atharvaveda, XI. 6.9; Satapatha Brahmana, 
I. 7. 3. 8). By euphemism he is called stva, ‘the benevolent one’ 
(Rgveda, X. 92. 9, etc.). Here probably lies the origin of the legends 
about the contradictory tendencies of Siva which we come actoss 
in Puránic Hinduism and medieval Bengali songs. 

Rudra stood aloof from other Vedic gods, probably due to his 
malevolent nature. It is said that when other gods attained heaven, 
Rudra ed behind) In the famous Satarudriya chapter 
(Mddhyandina-samhità, XVI) he is called the chief of thiefs, the chief 
of the foresters, the destroyer, wearer of hide, etc. The outlandish 
peces of Siva is also emphasized in other places, e.g. Daksas's 
tirade. 

The hard fact of the paucity of our knowledge does not allow us 
to determine what attributes, if any, the Vedic Rudra and the 
Mohenjo-daro Siva possessed in common, which led to their identi- 
fication. We can only indicate along what lines the identification 
might have taken place, duly emphasizing the uncertain and 
speculative nature of our conclusions. 

In the first place, Rudra is pre-eminently the god of thunder. 
The thunderbolt has been conceived of in various countries as & 
piece of stone, and it is any paleolithic and neolithic weapon that 
may be so regarded.’ Blinkenberg has shown that this belief is 


1 The thunder-god has been regarded as the lord of the cattle in other 
countries as well, Ralston, Ths Songs of the Russian People, p. 252. Rudra is 
often identified with Agni (e.g. Salap. Br., I. 7. 3. 3 ff), who is often regarded as 
the protector of the cattle. Tbe reason seems to be the same in both cases, vis. 
to save the penned-up cattle from fire or lightning. 

t Satap. Br., 1. 7. 3. 1: ww War; fingo irat te: fant: «c crt 
RATES fe agêm, ‘By sacrifices the gods wanted to rise to the 
heaven. But the god who lords over animals lagged behind here; so he is 
called *' domestic ”, use it was in the house that he fell behind.’ 

? Bhdgavata Purana, IV. 2. 9 f.; Siva Purāya, L 2. 29. 31 Í., etc. 

t For innumerable examples, see Blinkenberg, The Thunder-we in Religion 
and Folklore; Frazer, The Magic Art and Evolution of Kings, vol. ii, p. 374 and 
references ; Balder the Beautiful, pp. 14 ff. etc. 
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current practically all over the Old World, and really goes back to 
the Paleolithic Age of human history! He has quoted some 
instances from South India where primitive stone-weapons are 
worshipped, and it is to be marked that a /ri$5/a is also found placed 
on one of the altars? And there are cases on record from other 
parts of India as well, where these stones are regarded and 
worshipped as thunderbolts. Crooke, for example, in describing the 
primitive temples of Northern India, says that the fetish contained 
therein is often nothing more than a block of stone, some ' paleo- 
lithic or neolithic stone implements, held to be mysterious by people 
living in an age of metals, often supposed to be thwnderbolis, con- 
taining the seed of fire and thus connected with the sky-god.'* ‘On 
some of the piles of Assam which are the abode of the village 
godlings, pre-historic stone implements, popularly believed to be 
thunderbolts, have been recognized. The Khyens of Assam, when 
a tree is struck by lightning, search for the thunderbolt, and any 
likely stone is accepted as such, made over to the priest and held 
sacred and sacrificed to as something given from heaven.’‘ "There 
are traces of similar belief in the Vedas.’ 

We have already seen the probability of the Mohenjo-daro god 
having been worshipped also as detached phalli. There is a great 
deal of similarity between the shape of the stones regarded as 
thunderbolts (and through them connected with Rudra in old times) 
and the roughly carved phalli worshipped all over India as represen- 
ting Siva. It is the resemblance between the thunderstone and the 

hallic stone which might have been a chief factor in the identi- 
Ecation of the Vedic Rudra with the-Mohenjo-daro Siva. 

Secondly, it has been said above that both the Aryan and 
non-Aryan gods in question were pasupatis.® This common feature 
might have been another step in the identification. : 





2 Blinkenberg, loc. cit., p. 34. Toidu pp 10 ff. 

3. Crooke, Religion and Folklore in Northern India, p. 89. (Italics mine.) 

* Ibid., p. 323, quoting from Dalton, Descriptive Ethnology of Bengal, p.. 115. 

© Cf. Rgveda, VII. 104. 19, where Indra is asked to hurl his ‘stone’ (asman) 
from heaven. 

© Pasu in the Vedas does not necessarily mean ' domestic cattle’, though that 


was the original mganing. Cf. Rgveda, X. 90. 


8. 
We may quote here a conception of Siva both as bhütanátha (‘lord of ghosts ’) 
and pasupats (‘ protector of animals’), occurring in Mahabharata XIII. 140. 4f.: 
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Thirdly, it is a matter of common knowledge that images of 
deities all over India are painted red with vermilion, and it has 
been Bat the out that this is a very old custom.! We may ne 
mr t the Mohenjo-daro god too was conceived of as a red and 
‘ g’ one. And Rudra is always regarded in the Vedas as 
‘ruddy’, ‘ shining ’,* which is also the root-meaning of the word 
(/ rudh, ‘to shine’ ).* 

Perhaps all these points, viz. the similarity of the thunderstone 
and the phallic stone and the common characteristics of having 
been the lord of animals and having lustrous appearance combined 
to lead to the identification. Or it may be that the identification 
was brought about by entirely different facts unknown to us. The 
Mohenjo-daro god, like the Vedic Rudra, might have been a god 
of the northern mountains,‘ or a thunder-god himself, or might 
have possessed any other attribute characteristic of Rudra. But 
our knowledge is circumscribed by the data which we have at our 
disposal. 

Nore.’ 


With Yoga is intimately connected another system of thought, 
viz. Sathkhya, which has its foundation on Yogic realization. To 
understand its principle (ta#va) with the exception of purusa and 
prakrtt and to follow its doctrines of satkarya and guna-guny-abheda, 
we have to take recourse to Yoga. We may also remember that the 
Yogassira of Patafijali is known as the Samkhyapravacanastira. 
The doctrines of Sathkhya have been utilized in some Brahmanical 
texts, e.g. the Mahabharata and the Manusamhita; but from the 





A 
oyani ihiga | 
aeretdage: qdrfirqufe: 1 

Here the departed souls, of whom Siva is the lord, put on the appearance of 
animals and surround the lord. 

1 Charpentier, Ind. Ant., 997, pp. 93 f., 130 f. 

2 Eg. Rgveda IL 33.8, e 

* It has been pointed pun that Dravidian Sivan meats ‘red’, Chatterji, 

in and Development of Bengali Language, vol. i, p. 41 n. ; Hliot, Hinduism 
hi Buddhism, vol. ii, p. 141 etc. 

* The connexion of Rudra with mountains, i.e. the Himalayas, dates from 
the Vedic times, see Ernst Arbman, Rudra Untersuchungen rum altindischen 
Glauben und Kullus, p. 25. The Mahabharata has it that Siva wes worshipped in 

dvipa: W4 gur smug: yet ww wae: VI. rr. 28. Probably it is only a 
reference to Siva's connexion with the northern mountains; at any rate the 
desctiption. of eee is purely conventional, and nothing can be built on it. 

from a Bengali article of Mr. K. Chattopüdhyüya. 


t 
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Vedàntic literature we know that pure godless Sarnkhya is non- 
Vedic in character. | In the Catuhs#iri the author of the Brahmastitra 
says that the Creator of the universe is Brahman, and that we get 
this truth from a co-ordination of the Upanisads. But in the 
fifth adhikarana there arises an objection: the Sarhkhyists ask, 
‘Is not creation from the three gunas hinted at by the Chandogya 
Upanisad when in the sixth prapathaka it says that the whole 
universe is the result of the mixture of the three principles of water, 
fire and food (anna)?' Bàdarāyaņa replies, ‘The Upanisad here 
refers to purusa with the quality of consciousness as the ultimate . 
source of the universe and not the unconscious prakrit or pradhana ; 
therefore the Upanisad does not lend support to the theory of an 
-origin from $radhána. (teeafwey ‘on account of the nse of the 
root tks about the ultimate cause, the Samkhya cause, i.e. pradhana, 
is not responsible for the creation of the universe"). Here the word 
asabda, ' non-Vedic', has been used for the cause according to the 
Sàikhya theory. 

In adhydya 2, pada 1, adhikaranas 1 and 3, some objections 
have been raised on behalf of Sdthkhya and they have been met 
from the Vedantic point of view. Adhikarana 4 has only one stra, 
wan fanfare aft area ‘ By this are also met the views of those 
systems which are not followed by the cultured.’ Most probably it 
is the Vaisesika and other views that have been referred to bere. 
But it must be noted that Sàmkhya, by being placed in the same 
category as these views, is hinted at as being unworthy of the adop- 
tion of the cultured. 

AMALANANDA GHOSH. 


THE CAPITAL OF THE SENA KINGS OF BENGAL 


The history of Bengal that we have to-day may fairly be called 
a skeleton, a mere patchwork of incomplete chronology of the different 
dynasties. The tragedy in the present case seems to be complete 
when we remember the fact that we do not even know where was the 
capital of the Palas and the Sena kings of Bengal. Some scholars 
have suggested that Rampdla (Ramavati) was the capital of the 
Palas, bnt that was probably from the reign of Ramapala, the last 
remarkable ruler of the line. Where was the capital of Gopála and 
Dharmapüla? Where was it that the people in order to save 
themselves from the anarchy that followed the political disintegra- 
tion of Bengal, elected a king? From time to time the scho 
have tried to lift the veil of oblivion, Others unable to arrive at 
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any definite conclusion, opined that these Pàla and the Sena kings 
had no fixed capital, they always lived in camps. It has never 
been explained by the protagonists of this school of thought, as to 
why the kings of such well organized states lived such a nomadic 
existence. attempt therefore is being made in these pages to fix 
the capital of the Sena kings of Bengal. 

Pavanadtitam of Dhoyi, a court poet of Lakshmanasena, tells us 
that Vijayapura was the capital of his patron king. 


SS aay rE cow | 
ayaa Tat we tayari 
BIN ante ratay defa y ed? 


But, Lakshmanasena was not the first member of his dynar:y. What 
about his predecessors? The Vallala-Charita of Ananda Bhatta, a 
work written in the sixteenth century, records the tradition, that 
in the time of Balldlasena, the fourth member of the dynasty, there 
were several royal residences in the country. 


waft au: tare weuly TÒNA | 
KUET carer ant famage pe 
waar werfen pres Bates | 
Taam we attr: fec free pi? 


It is true that traditions are not always reliable. But the fact 
that Gauda, Suvarnagráma (Sonargaon) and Vikramapura were 
famous cities of ancient Bengal, may enable us to credit it with cer- 
tain amount of reliability. But were all these cities capitals of Bengal 
in the Sena period? In order to settle this point we have to turn 
to the epigraphs of the Sena kings. "The earliest known Sena inscrip- 
tion is the Deopara inscription of Vijayasena. But this is of very 
little help to us, as it is more or less a prasastf of Vijayasena, and 
its immediate purpose was to commemorate the erection of the 
temple of Pradyumne$vara. The next is a landgrant—the 





] 1 Pavanadüiam of Dhoyi, edited by Chintaharan Chakravarti, published by 
the Calcutta Sanskrit Sahitya Parishat, p. 13, Sloka 26. 

3 Vallala Charita, edited by Mahamahopadhyaya Haraprasad Sastri in the 
Bibliotheca Indica Series, Calcutta, p. 16 ; {lokas 9-1o. 
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Barrackpore plates of the same king. In lines 22-3 of this record 
occurs a significant passage :— 


The same phrase occurs with slight modifications in the Naihati 
plates of Vallalasena, and Anulia, Tarpandighi, Govindapur ' and 
Saktipur lates * of Lakshmanasena. We have, therefore, to decide 
the significance of the term skandhavara. It is true that the term 
usually signifies encampments, but it is evident that since the name 
occurs in landgrants of three succeeding sovereigns, it cannot be 
taken in its ordinary sense. Is it not rather unusual that three 
different members of the same dynasty should have encamped 
themselves at Vikramapura in order to issue a landgrant ? What is 
more, in the case of Lakshmanasena, we find that he issued no less 
than four landgrants from his ‘ victorious camp at Vikramapura ’. 
It is therefore apparent that the word skandhávara has been used 
here in an extraordinary sense. It was late Dr. Kielhorn, who 
pointed out that according to the lexicographers the term skandhavara 
denotes rajadháni ; and in this he is supported by Hemachandra :— 


ST Ua age qun ow | 
TTE TAINS TRY HTT TA p 
Haláyudha, too, tells us the same thing :— 
aaae xf wr urs firad i 
WOGUHICHTENTH Ute wu a 
There is also another piece of evidence, to which our attention 


has been drawn by Mr. N. G. Majumdar. "The Barrackpore plates of 
Vijayasena state that :— 


"feugi ewUmrenu] ufa wig? eqrrwent Mafa 


To this Mr. Majumdar has added a lengthy note, suggesting that 
this passage makes it highly probable that Vikramapura was one of 


! For these seeeInscriptions of Bengal, pt. iii, by N. G. Majumdar, Rajshahi, 


95; Epigr aphia Indica, vol. xxi, pp. 211fi. 

? Abhidhänachiniämani by Hemachandra, edited by N. C. Bhattacharya, 
Calcutta, p. 25. 

* Abhidhánagainamala by Halàyudha, edited by Thomas Aufrecht, 1861, 
Chapter III, sloka 131, p. 32. 
5 Majumdar—op. cit., p. 63. 
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the capitals, if not the capital uf Vijayasena ; and in our opinion he 
is right when he says, that ‘ The word upakartka, it may be argued, 
means only a temporary camp for royal residence, and not a fixed 
palace. But the very fact that the queen performed an elaborate 
tulapurusha-mahda dana within the Vikramapura upakérika is itself 
sufficient to show that Vijayasena had something like permanent 
residence, and not a temporary camp at Vikramapura.'' This 
together with the fact that the Sena inscriptions invariably mention 
Vikramapura as the skandhdvara, unmistakably demonstrates, that 
it was Vikramapura which was the capital of the Sena kings of 
Bengal. Against this it may be urged, how are we to explain the 
statements of Vallala-Charita, and Pavandsiam. In our opinion 
these divergent staternents can be explained if we differentiate 
between mere royal residence and the capital. To illustrate our 
point we may draw attention to the fact that the capital of the 
United Kingdom is London, but His Majesty the King-Emperor has 
several residences in the country such as Balmoral, Windsor Castle, 
and Sandringham. According to His Majesty's pleasure, he some- 
times stays in London, and also at the above-mentioned Jace from 
time to time. But centuries hence, will a historian of England be 
justified in concluding, that in the year 1936 there were four capitals 
in the United Kingdom, or His Majesty had no fixed place of residence. 
My ion is that, Vikramapura was the capital, but the Sena 
kings had royal residences at Gaur, Suvargagrüma (Sonargaon of 
Muslim historian), etc. ‘There remains now two other points to be 
considered. 

Why should the term skandhavara be used instead of more 
appropriate rajadhámi? I think this is due to the conservative 
habits of our people. Years ago when we went to live in the 
Poona cantonments, we: were rather surprised on hearing the local 
people designating the cantonment area as‘ camp '. The significance 
as explained by one of our neighbours was that, in the early, days of 
British occupation, soldiers quartered at this place had to live under 
canvas as there were no pucca barracks. More than a century 
hence all tents have disappeared from the cantonment area except 
at Wanwari, but the Deor still cling to the old expression. In our 
gne whenever we find that the term skandhávara appears before 
the name of certain city, in records of successive sovereigns, we have 
to understand that it signifies rajadhant. 

Was there any change of capital in the reign of Pakshmanasena ? 
We have already mentioned the fact that Dhoyi, a court poet of 
Lakshmanasena, calls the capital Vijayapura. ‘The Muslim historian 





1 Ibid., p. 60. E 
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Minhaj-us-siraj tells us that the capital of Rai Lakhmania was 
Nüdiah.' The late Mr. M. Chakravarti identified Vijayapura with 
NüdishorNavadvipa. Rai Bahadur Ramaprasad Chanda is inclined 
to identify Vijayapura with a place called Vijayanagara in the 
Rajshahi district of Bengal.* he late Mr. R. D. Banerji, on the 
other hand declared that there is no evidence in support of the theory 
that Nadia was the capital of Bengal.‘ The late Mr. Girindra Nath 
Sarkar thought that Vijayapura was situated near Tribeni It has 
to be pointed out that too much reliance cannot be placed on the 
geographical disquisition of Dhoyi. As a matter of fact, he like 
other court poets does not exhibit a great competence as a geographer. 
His account is not methodical, and like his ‘wind messenger’ he 
wanders about aimlessly over hills and plains. The fact is that, 
the poet has not adhered to the course of the route. Mr. C. 
Chakravarti has pointed out that, the poet takes the wind that is 
bent for north-east, from Kafichi in the east, to the land of the 
Keralas in the west and has availed himself of this occasion to 
describe the Malayavat hill and Pafichapsara Lake none of which 
can, in any way, be supposed to have lain on the direct route from 
south to Bengal. The poet then mentions Uragapura (Urayur) on 
the Tamraparni. But it was the capital of the Cholas and never 
that of the Pandyas. Then with regard to Kafichi Mr. Chakravarti 
teils us that the poet represents the city to be on the banks of the 
river Subalà, but we do not know of any river near Conjeeverum by 
that name. Conjectures of Mr. Chakravarti cannot be used for 
scientific purposes. It would be better to conclude, that the poet 
nere gives only the main features of the landscape, and we should 
not expect from him any exact historico-geographical accóunt. I 
am, therefore, inclined to agree with Rai Bahadur R. Chanda's 
views. Another theory is also possible. 

Samantasena was originally a native of Karnata. He is credit- 
ed with having slaughtered the wicked despoilers of the Karnafa- 
lakshmi. He probably came to Bengal as a military adventurer, 
with the army of some invading south Indian monarch, and 
taking advantage of the chaotic condition of Bengal due to the 
degeneration of the later Palas carved out a little rincipality for 
himself in Radha. His son Hemantasena though credited with great 





2 Tabakàti- p (Raverty's translation), pp. 557-58. 

3 J. & P. ASB. (NS.), vol. i, p. 45: 

3 Chanda—Gatdarajamdla, pp. 147 

4 Banerji—Bangdlar Itihāsa, vol. i, (and ed.), p. 357. , 

* Journal of the Depariment of Letters (Calcutta University), vol. xvi, 
PP. 21-24 ; PP. 374-75. 

* Chakravirti—Pavenadtiam, introduction, pp. 17-21. 
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military prowess does not seem to have added much to his paternal 
dominions. It was Vijayasena who once for all established the 
supremacy of the Senas, and practically brought the whole of eastern 
Tndia under his sway. It was he who conquered Varendri and 
Pundra from a Pala king, described as gaudendra in Sena epigraphs. 
It is quite possible that to commemorate the memory of his grand- 
father, Lakshmagasena renamed Vikramapura as Vijayapura. 


ADRIS BANERJI. 


THE BENGAL DRAMATIST RAMACANDRA, 
SON OF SRIHARSA 


In Maharaja Serfoji's Sarasvati MahAl Library at Tanjore, there 
is a MS. of a drama, entitled Aindravénanda-ndtakam, which has 
been noticed in Volume VIII, pp. 3354-7 (No. 4335) of the Descriptive 
Catalogues of the Sanskrit Manuscripts in the Library by Prof. 
P. P. S. Sastri of the Madras Presidency College (1930). The MS., 
which is reported to be in a decaying condition, is written in 
Dévanágari Script, and originally consisted of 74 folia, of which the 
first three and the thirteenth folia are found missing. The drama has 
eight acts, and deals with the story of Vayáti as related (in the 
Puranas) by Vyasa (Bhagavad = V yása-páda-fráníta Yayáticarttam = 
a? d The author of the work is one Rámacandra Kavi, of whom 
the following description occurs in the prastdvand of the drama :— 

Guha-vamsa-nabhas = talatka-hamsa-Gaudéndra - mahamiatya - 
- kavibanditaprápbta - Visvása - sthdna - padavika-Sriharsa- 
-padábhidhéyánám = átmajasya dmacandra-kayé.... 


So the poet Ramacandra was the son of Sriharsa, who held the 
office and title of Visudsa (Biswas). The Gaudéndra, or lord of 
Gauda, alluded to as one whose prime-minister (mah —ámátya) 

riharsa, the poet, had been, cannot be. in the present state of our 
knowledge, identified. 

In the Preface of the volume, p. xxxi, Prof. SAstri writes, 
“It is difficult to determine who this Sri-Harsa ise He might or 
might not have been the author of the Khandankhandakhádya and 
the Naisadha. Very probably he was not’. But it is as sure as 
anything that the author of the Védántic dialectics and the epic 
poem, who lived in the twelfth century A.D., is not the father of the 
dramatist Rámacandra, for the latter had the title of Biswas (Visvdsa’ 
which being categorically a Muhammadan title, at once indicates 
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that he cannot be placed earlier than, moderately speaking, the 14th 
century, although the Muhammadans occupied a part of Bengal in 
or about 1200 A.D. "The title Guha of ‘ the lord of Gauda ', as in the 
above excerpt, is also significant. It is a title borne by a section of 
Kulins amongst the K&yasthas of Bengal, but there is no proof that 
the use of this and similar other titles came into vogue before the 
14th century. Probably Rámacandra belonged to the 15th or 16th 
century, if not later still, and the Gaudéndra was a Muhammadan 
king. In the Vangér Játiya Ithása by Mr. N. Vasu (Rájanya- 
'hánda, 1321 B.S.) the Kwla-pafjí (social chronicle) ascribed to a 
certain Nandaráma Mitra is quoted, in which reference is made to a 
Dagaratha Guha as a prince of Kota, probably the forestine region of 
Orissa. If even we may place any confidence in the evidence of 
such works, the reference to Dasaratha Guha of Kôta does not help 
us in the least to identify the Gaudéndra whose protégé the father of 
Rámacandra had been. 
N. N. Das Gupta. 


THE ORIGIN AND HOME OF PALI 


It seems to me that the Ceylon tradition regarding the home of 
Pàli may not be wholly untrustworthy. Magadha or at least some 
kingdom close to it might have been the country where Pali 
originated. x 

It has been argued that Pāli has little connexion with the 
Eastern instriptions of Aśoka. But a very important point must be 
borne in mind which has often been overlooked. Pali unlike ASoka’s 
Eastern dialect is & standard lan in which we find traces of 
even the distant Pai$aci [e.g. Pacana (Sans. Prájana), still preserved 
in Bengali]. So, East Asokan is simply a dialect which was pre- 
ferred to the standard Pali with a view to better and wider intelligi- 
bility in the Eastern provinces. I do not doubt that if ASoka were 
constrained to use one language throughout in all his inscriptions, 
he must have adgpted Pali which unquestionably existed during that 
time. 

It has already been pointed out by Dr. B. C. Law in his History 
of Pali Literature that Rock Edict IX on Dharmamangala proves 
the prior composition of the Kathavatthu (Siya vo tath athath nivateya 
siya puna no, 6tc., etc.). Though the third Buddhist council is not 
mentioned in ASoka’s inscriptions, there is little to say against this 
well-established tradition. So, it may be concluded that Moggali- 
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putta Tissathera did compose the Kathávatihw during ASoka's reign 
which proves the existence of Pali. 

In this respect, moreover, the Hathigumpha inscription of 
Kháravela seems to me to be specially favourable. Old rg and 
Müller thought on this basis that Pali was an Orissan dialéct. But 
the more accurate conclusion therefrom would be that Pali was & 
standard Eastern language and not a mere dialect. 

The Kháravela inscription has been righty assigned to the 2nd 
'* century B.C.', (Vide V. Ja Smith’s Early History of India, 4th 

Edition, p. 44, fn. 2) and the Pali language is a hundred years 
older. 

I do not feel certain if the Buddha preached in Pali; but if he 
did there is no incongruity about the fact. For the Buddha is 
believed to have preached over a latge tract of India as far West as 
Benares. Still, this c cannot be affirmed with certainty ; for we find 
that the same dialect is used by ASoka at Sarnath as at Dhauli and 
the Buddha might well have used some such dialect. He could not, 
however, have used Agoka’s Eastern dialect, for he lived three 
centuries earlier than Asoka. 

Now the Pali canon is said to have been brought over to Ceylon 
during ASoka’s reign, which assertion need not be doubted. Katha- 
vatthu is known to be the last addition to the canon, and Asoka’s 
Rock Edict XIII proves beyond doubt his relations with the South 

. including Ceylon [‘ Tathbapathni’ ought to be interpreted as Ceylon 
(Vide EUR hóa) rather than Southernmost India]. 

Having thus proved that Pali existed in the 3rd century B.C., its 
relation with the Kháravela inscription proves that the language if 
not originated in the East, at.least must have been wéll-known in 
Orissa and also in the neighbouring country of Magadha. In this 
connexion it must be distinctly understood that whereas Asoka 
wrote dialects, Khàravela wrote (or caused to be written) a e m 

lished standard language resembling the slightly older standard 
fcio. Pāli. That Kharavela’s language was not a mere 


dialect of the locality is SD by the fact that it bears no 
resemblance to the arg em of Dhauli situated close by.^ 
i cs E budho ^ à is not like Magadhi, nor is the retention 


of ‘r’ in accordance with either Magadhi or Eagt Asokan. The 
“forms ‘ pandarasa ', ‘ padhama ' and ‘radha’ (ratha) may be later 
evolutions of ee Pali forms not unthinkable to have come up 
in a century. only incongruity that is perceptible is in the 
ue of verbs of the ' curádi ' class and ' nijanta ' (causal) roots ; e.g. 
rathjayati, Magus An pidapayati vandüpayati But this may be 
but an effort towards standardization by taking still 

older seni Sanskrit forms ; for the Pali forms ‘would be rathjeti, 
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vandapeti, etc. That this fs Sanskritization is supported by the 
form ‘ janento ' [Magadha ca vipulath bhayar janento] which is 
clearly a mistake for 'j anto’ (or it may be a retention of a 
Pali form). 
' "Phe use of '(a) parigodha’ instead of tne well-known Pali 
Buddhist term ' (a) palibodha ' proves that ASoka's Girnar dialect - 
is not the same as PAli language. Moreover, on the contrary, this 
is a further proof of Pali being a standard Eastern language. 

Though I have spoken of Pali as a standard Eastern language 
(on the basis of the Kharavela inscription), it might well have been 
a standard language for a large portion of Northern India for Mahinda 
is said to have carried the Pali Canon from Ujjain. But for want ot 
other Prakrta inscriptions of similar antiquity, we cannot say, if 
Pali was known so far West. But the Kharavela inscription suggests 
that it must have been known in the East. If some inscriptions of 
similar antiquities were found in the West written in the standard 
language (as Kharavela used), it would be closely allied to Pali. 

Thus, I conclude that Pali was a really existing standard Eastern 
language as early as the third century B.C, or still earlier. Mrs. Rhys 
Davids in her ‘ Buddhism’ has already showed that the whole of 
the Pali Canon was composed in India. The Kharavela inscription 
would prove that it could never have been written later than the 
2nd century B.C., but probably a century or so earlier. As regards | 
the variant forms found in the Bhábrü Edict (e.g., Vinayasam " 
laghulovade, moneyasute) it would suffice to say that they are 
dialectic. 

That we find no other specimens of a language resembling Pali 
beyond Kharavela’s inscription may be accounted for by saying that 
they were not inscribed on impregnable rocks and have all perished. 
Moreover, there clearly was & tendency of making Sanskrit the 
standard language throughout India, and it asserted itself as such as 
early as the first century B.C. with the Buddhacartta of ASvaghosa. 

But the Magadhi dialect survived the Pali standard for several 
centuries, when 'it was used in Sanskrit plays. Also, I have no 
doubt in saying that A$oka's Eastern dialect is a true and pure 
form of old Magadhi, a further. evolved form of which we find in 
Sanskrit plays ahd grammars. It is nof Ardhamagadhi, as some 
would think; for it has no 'r'. But it has case-ending in the 
nominative singular for all masculine and many neuter substantives 
with a-stem. It has ‘hakath’ for the later developed ‘hage’, 
‘hake ’,‘ ahake ' [ware at WS wit ww —Vararuci's Prákrta-Prakááa, 
II, 9]. It has ‘1’ for 'r'. What the differences are, are simply 
archaic forms. On one point only there is some doubt, namely, in 


4, 
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the change of s (8) and s ) to $ (w) ; for m the Asokan inscriptions 
of the East we find s (a) alone. To me it appears to`be a mistake 
in the script and not in pronunciation. For evidently there was no 
sign for $ (w) in the Brahmi Script which Asoka used in his Eastern 
inscriptions, and the scribe at Dhauli and Jaugada had to satisfy 
himself with s (a) and the scribe at Kālsī with either s (a) or 
s (a). [S (€) is pronounced § (a) even in modern standard Bengali]. 
Moreover, the Magadhi sibilant sound was a mystery to gram- 
marians ; for they do not agree about its pronunciation. Whoever 
says, ‘ The real Magadhi may have been neither the 4 nor the w of 
the midland Sanskrit. These groups being difficult, it is not surpris- 
ing to find that MSS. generally write the assimilated forms #h, etc.’ 
(Introd. to Prákrit p. 61). 
To sum up :— 
(1) Pàli—a real standard language used in East India, 
probably Magadha. 
(2) Pàli Canon written before 3rd century B.C. 
(3) The evel inscription gives a slightly developed form 
of Pali. 
(4) ASoka’s Eastern dialect is true old Magadhi (sibilant 
problem solved). 
G. P. Baccnr. 


SOME SCULPTURES OF QUTB MOSQUE 


In 1192 A.D., at the second battle of Tarain or Talawari, the 
Cháhamàna king Prithviraja was defeated and killed. After 
centuries of fighting a gap was made in the strong line of defence 
that guarded the northern frontier of the fertile plains of Aryavarta. 
The armies of Islam poured through this gap and carried fire and 
sword into the peaceful villages that had known no foreign invasion 
for centuries. Oneafter another, Delhi, Mathura, Koil, Benares, were 
overrun. Most of these achieveménts were accomplished not by 
Muhammad Ghori alone, but by his slaves, who wefe also his trusted 
lieutenants and army commanders. Foremost of these was 
Qutbuddin Aibak. He occupied Delhi in 1193 and later on made it 
the capital of the new Muslim kingdom in Northern India. This 
capital, it is said, occupied the site of an older city belonging to the 
Tomaras and the Chaihamanas. The central building in this city 
was the mosque of Quwwat-ul-Islam (the might of Islam). According 


` 
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to Tãj-ul-Māsir and an inscription on an inner lintel of the eastern 
gateway, the structure was built on the site of an ancient temple, 
out of the materials of 27 others.' About 2,000,000 Deliwals were 
spent over its construction) The foundations of the mosque 
follow the plinth of the quadrangular base of the earlier temple. 
Later, to the western side of the mosque, was added a great screen 
of arches. Portions of the original temple seem to have been 
utilized by the builders of the mosque ; these have been carefully 
noted and explained by Mr. J. A. Page, therefore we need not go into 
a detailed discussion of the same. The mosque and the screen 
were subsequently enlarged by Iltutmish and Alauddin Khalji. 

Aibak's mosque is rich in materials for the students of Indian 
art, architecture, and iconography. Column shafts, bases, and 
capitals, obtained from the various ruins of demolished Hindu and 
Jaina temples, have been employed with little attention to fitness, 
to form pillars to support the roof of the colonnade. Sivaite, 
Vishnuite, and Jaina sculptures appear in the most incongruous and 
least expected positions, undoubtedly testifying to the impartial 
iconoclasm of the new rulers of the land. Some of the sculptures 
obnoxious to the eyes of the faithful were mutilated and hidden 
from view by placing the carved surfaces inside the wall. 

Apart from these, Mr. J. A. Page rightly points out that our 
knowledge of Indo-Islamic architecture practically begins from this 
mosque. He tells us, that the Arab conquerors of Sindh have left 
very little architectural remains. The descendants of Mahmud of 
Ghazna who maintained a precarious existence in the Punjab, after 
having been driven out of Afghanisthan by the Ghorids, did not 
leave any permanent marks on the industries of the country 
they occupied. Besides, the mosque of Quwwat-ul-Islam is also 
important for having preserved to some extent the remains of its 
predecessor, and other Hindu and Jaina buildings of the neighbour- 
hood, not a vestige of which now remains. The students of pre- 
Muhammadan archeology are thus afforded an opportunity of 
noticing the condition of art and architecture in these parts of India, 
when Hindu independence was slowly crumbling to pieces, before 
the repeated onslaughts of the Turkish converts to Islam. 

It is proposed in the following lines to discuss the iconography of 
certain reliefs, used in the construction of the mosque, which have 
recently come to my notice. 


1 Elliot, vol.*ii, p. 222. . 
3 J. A. Page—An historical memoir on Qutb Delki, Memoirs of the Archzeo- 
logical Survey of India, No. 22, pp. If. and App. 
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(x) A bas-relief on one of the lintels of the northern woorway 
of Quib Mosque, Delhs. 


In this panel we find a group of men and a woman sitting at the 
feet of a man who is shown in a half-lying state on.a low bedstead. 
At his head are snake-hoods and a female holding chámara. The 
relief is very much damaged and it is very difficult to identify the 
figures. , 


(2) A bas-relief on a lintel on the north wall of the Quib Mosque. 


The relief is divided into two distinct compartments and is 
mutilated at places. At the extreme left of the piece we find a mar 
holding a straight sword, probably a guardsman. Just in front of 
him is another male figure resting his head on his knees. ‘Then a 
woman is shown lying on a low bedstead giving suck to her child, 
and two maids are massaging her feet. ‘The’ next scene depicts a 
female giving the child to a man, who is shown carrying it away. 
Between the two compartments is a partially opened door, probably 
marking the exit of the room. 

At the extreme left of the second com ent we find the 
man entering with the baby, a tree in the foreground with lotus 
flowers and aquatic animals, like fish and makaras behind it. Then 
we find the man in the act of raising the child, before him are two 
kalasas placed one above another. A woman is then shown in the 
act of receiving the child. Next we find the lady lying on a low 
bedstead and feeding the baby. At some distance we find a man 
sitting with a stick, probably a cowherd (gopdla), by his side is 
depicted a cow and below it another with a suckling calf. 

In our opinion both reliefs depict two episodes of the birth of 
Krishna. A detailed account of this is available from Bhagvata 
Purana and Vishnu Purdna. According to these in days of yore 
the earth was very much troubled by aswras and the earth goddess 
appealed to various gods to rid her of these sinful people. ‘The gods, 
acting on the advice of Brahma, went with the earth goddess to 
the banks of the Milky Ocean. and began to pray to Vishnu. "The 
god appeared to them in a trance and heard their complaints. He 
agreed to help them—and plucked off two hairs, one white and one 
black, saying that these shall descend on the earth and shall relieve 
her of all burden and distress. From the white hair was born 
Baladeva and from the black Krishna or Kesava.! 





1 Hall and Wilson—Vishnu-Puraxa, vol. iv, pp. 45-51. 
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The first relief represents the deputation of the gods. The first 
figure on the extreme left is probably that of Yama at whose feet we 
find the head of a buffalo. The second seems to be that of Siva, 
who is holding a trident in one of his right hands and is seated on a 
bull. The third is Brahma, who is easily recognizable with his three 
heads and hamsa below. The next figure is that of Indra seated on 
` elephant. The last male figure is undoubtedly that of Karttikeya. 

he female figure is probably that of earth goddess i 
Náráyana's feet. Then a man is shown in a recumbent posture on 
a bedstead with mutilated snake-hoods. The figure is evidently 
that of Vishnu. The female holding Chamara is possibly Lakshmi. 

\ The scene cannot be identified with anantasayya of Narayana 
because Brahma is always represented there, seated on a lotus 
coming out of the navel of Narayana. Moreover the waters of 
the primordial ocean, on which the Seshanaga is supposed to float, 
are conspicuous by their absence. 

The second relief in our opinion represents the birth of Krishna. 
According to the Puranas Vasudeva married Devaki, the daughter 
of Devaka, and after the marriage ceremony was over, the bridal 
couple was being carried in a chariot driven by Kathsa, the bride's 
brother. As they were going along, a voice in the sky said, ‘ Fool, 
the eighth child of the el whom you are now driving in your 
chariot will slay you’. Qn hearing this, the enraged Kathsa was 
about to put Devaki to death. Vasudeva interposed and peace was 
restored for the time being. When ea . goddess . appealed for 
deliverance and Nàráyaga agreed to help her, the sage Narada 
warned Karhsa that the eighth child of Devaki would be Vishnu 
who would kill him. Accordingly when his sister conceived, Karhnsa 
kept her, under scrict surveillance. On the moment of Krishna’s 
birth, by divine magic all the guards fell asleep, and in order that her 
child might survive Devaki gave it to her husband Vasudeva. The 
unfortunate father is reported to have crossed the Yamund in terrific 
thunderstorm and cleverly exchanged the child with the new-born 
daughter of Nanda, the chief of the cowherds at Gokula. 

On the relief under discussion we find on the extreme left 
Devaki with the new-born babe well-guarded, then the guard falls 
asleep and the child is being taken away to Gokula by Vasudeva. 
The tree, the aguatic plants and animals represent the episode of 
crossing the river Yamuna.’ At the extreme left we fin Yasoda, 
wife of Nanda, feeding the child Krishna, mistaking it for her own 


1 This interpretation was suggested by Prof. J. N. Banerji of the Calcutta 
Bele 
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‘baby. The cowherd is probably Nanda rejoicing at the birth of a 
son. The presence of the’ cows confirms the identification. - 


(3) A bas-relief on the inner side of a lintel on the northern 
doorway of Qutb Mosque. ` 


. At the extreme left end of the slab we find two'men (milkmen) 
carrying jars on their shoulders. Before them is a pile of 
jars and a churning machine, which is being used by a woman.. She 
is probably Vasoda. Next to her we find another woman holding a 
pot on her head with two upraised arms, then a man (?) AES a 
Stick. "The panel is divided into two compartments by the dimin 
tive figure of a man holding a stick inside a shrine. In eae uA 
compartment a totally different scene is depicted. Three men and 
three womeu are shown either seated or standing. The scene 
ends abruptly as a portion seems to have been deliberately broken 
. off to suit the needs of the builders of the mosque. "The first scene 
robably depicts the entrance of the demon Putanà (the woman 
folding a jar with upraised iis I am unable to identify the 
second scene. 


(4) A bas-relief on a lintel of the prayer chamber, Qutb Mosque. 


The whole slab containing figures of Navagrahas is divided into 
' nine smali chambers by diminttive plasters. The Navagrahas or 
nine planets are the five planets pe ear so called with Ráhu and 
Ketu, the moon's ascending and descending nodes. They are: the 
Bu and Moon, the Mars, Mercury, Jupiter, Venus, Saturn, Rahu, 
and Ketu. 
The first figure on the extreme left is Ravi (Sun) seated probably 
on a throne with lotuses in his right and left hands. Then we find: 
. Chandra (Moon), the remains of a halo (prabhamandala) can still’ 
. be Sun, the right hand is in varadémudra while the left hand holds 
something (a lily. The third figure is unidentifiable. The fourth 
: seems to be that of Budha (Mercury). The last figure is of 
Rahu and next to it is Ketu. 


(5) 4 bas-relief on a lintel, buslt inio the south walt, . 
be Qutb Mosque. 
On this slab is repres ' 4 the ten incarnations lavatia of 
Vishnu. It has suffered ve zh, but the different figures can be 
made out with some certc, From left to right we find: 





1 Jt may also represent the child Kris ina stealing butter. 





(1) A bas-relief on one of the lintels of the northern doorway of Qutb 
Mosque, Delhi 





(3) A bas-relief on the inner side of a lintel on the northern doorway of 
Qutb Mosque 


(Copyright: Archaeological Survey of India) 


- ' 


4 





(6) Bas-relief on a lintel in the domed chamber at the south-east 
corner, Qutb Mosque 


(Copyright : Archaological Survey of India) 
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Matsya (Fish) Kürmma (Tortoise), Vàmana (Dwarf), Narasimha 
(Man-Lion), Varüha (Boar), Paraśurāma (?), Rama (?), Buddha (?), 
Kalki.’ 


(6) Bas-relief on a lintel in the domed chamber at the south-east 
corner, Quib Mosque. 


On this relief men and women are found in different postures 
and attitudes, probably worshipping a firthankara seated in samava- 
sarana. Over the head of a central figure is a snake-hood damaged. 
'We may, therefore, take the figure to be that of the twenty-third 
ürihankara Pàrá$vanàtha. The sculpture is mutilated at places, 
the figures are short and stumpy. They lack grace and movement, 
the physiognomy of the face and the bodies show attempts at 
mo : 

ADRIS BANERJI. 


A NOTE ON RANA MOKAL OF MEWAR C. 1420-1433 


Sir W. Haig remarks that ‘ Mokel’s reign was not distinguished 
by any feats of arms. The bards attribute to him a victory over the 
king of Delhi, but no contemporary king of Delhi was in a position 
to attack the Ráná of Chitor, and if there is any foundation for the 
bard's story Mokal must be suspected of refusing an asylum to 
Mahm4d, the last of the Tughlug dynasty, when he was fleeitig from 
Delhi after his defeat by Timir '.* 

Dew4n Báhádur Har Bilas Sarda says about Mókal that ' He 
maintained the traditions of the House by inflicting a defeat ou 
Muhammad Tughlaq (sic), the king of Delhi, in the feld of Raipur ’.? 

The original source which both Sir W. Haig and Dewán Bahadur 
H. Sarda have drawn upon seems to be Tod's Annals of Rajasthan, 
With regard to the victory alleged to have been obtained by Rana 
Mókal over one of the Tughluq kings of Delhi Tod has the following 
passage in his book‘: 








1 For an account of these cf. Encycl. of Rel. Ethics, vol. vit, pp. 1931. ; T. A. G. 
Rao—Elements ofeHindu Iconography, vol. i, pp 117-23; R. D. BanerJi—ZEastern 
Indian School of Mediæval Sculpture, pp. 103-5 and fol. xlix(a). 

2 Cambridge History of India, vol. iii, pp. 527-28. 

* Sarda, Maharéna Kumbhā, 2nd edition, p. 26 

On p. 46 of his book, however, Sarda says, ‘Sultan Mahmüd, the son (sic) 
of Firoz Shah Tughlaq, fled towards Gujrat, and finding his way barred by Maharana 
Môkal, who inflicted a defeat on him at Raipur, he turned towards Malwa...’ 

4 Tod’s Annals of Rajasthan, edited by Crooke, vol. i, p. 331. 
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‘ He (Mokal) ascended the throne in S. 1454 (A.D. x398), at an 
Ti turned his 


flight was Guzarat, it is not unlikely that the recorded attempt to 
penetrate by the passes of Mewar may have been his. Be this as. 
it may, Rana Mokal anticipated and met him beyond the passes 
of Aravalli, in the field of Raepur, and compelled him to abandon 
hi$ enterprise. Pursuing his success, he took possession of Sambhar 
and its salt lakes, and otherwise extended and strengthened his 
territory...’ 

It should however be noticed that Ráná Mókal was not con- 
temporaneous with any of the so-called Tughluq kings of Delhi. 
The date of accession of Mékal (A.D. 1398) as given by Tod can 
hardly be accepted. The Kót Sólánkiy epigraph of Rana Lakha, ` 
father of Mókal, is dated S. 14(7) 5 (A.D. 1418-19)! The inscriptions 
of Ráná Mékal himself range from S. 1477 ? to S. 1487.' He must 
have reigned therefore from about A.D. 1420 to A.D. 1430. The 
evidence of the Tabagát-i-Akbarí which has also been followed by 
the Tárikh-i-Alfi and the Gwlshan-i-Ibráhimi (commonly called 
‘Tarikh-i-Firishta) suggests that the reign of Mékal probably extended. 
up to A.D. 1433. Nizim-nd-din says that in the month of Rájab 
836 A.H. (Jan.-Feb., 1433) Sultan Ahmad went to conquer Mewár 
and Nagaur. ' Sometime after the submission of the Raja of Dungarpur 
the Sultan plundered and ravaged Kilwàra and invaded Dilwara. 
In the latter place he razed to the ground the palaces and structures 
of Rana Mékal, the Raja of Dilwára, who had “ lifted up his head to 
the sky (in pride) ’ í 

It would be seen from the above that Rânå Mókal was a con- 
temporary of the first two Sayyids, Khizr Khán and Mubárak Sháh. 
And as the earliest inscription of Rana Kumbhá, son and successor 
of Rana Mékal, is dated Monday, the second day of the bright half of 
Karitka, Sam. 1491 (Oct., 1434) * it is not impossible that the latter 





1 Eptgraphia Indica, vol. xix, App. p. 105. 
3 Tod's Rajasthan, Crooke, vol. iii, p. 1680. 
3 Ep. Indica, vol. xxi, App. 268. 
* Bayley, History of Gujarat, p. 120 and note. 
3 Ep. Indica, vol. xix, App., p. 107. : va 
Bhandarkar refers to an inscription of Ranft Kumbhá, dated S. 1488 (Ep: 
Indica, vol. xix, p. 107). The reading of the date is however doubtful In view 
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was alive even in the early days of the reign of Muhammad Sháh, the 
successor of Mubárak Sháh. -Clearly therefore Mókal did not 
defeat any of the Tughluq sultans. 

Sir W. Haig does not seem to have examined, with much care 
the epigraphic sources of Mediaeval Indian History and has apparently 
been misled by Tod’s wrong date of accession of R&n4 Mókal. Dewán 
Bahadur H. Sarda, though he knows that Mókal's reign extended 
from C. 1420-33 A.D., has failed to corréctly assess the evidential 
value of Tod’s statement that Mékal defeated a Tughluq king of 

The question may be asked whether the tradition recorded by 
Tod lacks foundation. It is clear from the account that Mókal 
defeated one Firiz Khan beyond the pass of Aravalli. Apparently 
this Firfiz Khan cannot be identified with Firiz Tughluq of Delhi. 
It is not impossible that Tod’s erroneous identification of Firüz 
Khan with his famous namesake first started the tradition that 
"RánA Mókal defeated a ruler of Delhi. It is no doubt true that in 
the Kumbhalgadh inscription of the time of Ránáà Kumbhá it is 
stated that Mékal struck terror into the heart of the ruler of Delhi ! ; 
but it is doubtful if it can be interpreted to mean that Mókal actually 
came into an armed conflict with a ruler of Delhi. 

. The statement of the bards that Mókal measured his sword 
with one Firüz Khan is strikingly confirmed both by inscriptions and 
by Muslim historians. The Sungi Rishi Inscription of S. 1485 
(A.D. 1428) tells us that one Peroja Khana fled before Ránà Mékal.* 
The Chitórgadh inscription of S. 1485 (A.D. 1429) says that Mékal 
* made king Piroza of the north, who was humbled with his army, a 
flower to adorn his glory’.* This Firüz Khan has been identified with 
Firüz, son of Shams Khan I, ruler of Nagaur.* The Tabagát-i- 
Akbari says that ‘on the day on which Ránà Mukul fought with 
Fírüz Khan, the son of Shams Khan Dandani, Firiz an, the 
Shahzada, attained to martyrdom’. The Mirat-i-Sikandari says 


of Muslim evidence that Mékal was probably alive in A.D. 1433, I prefer the 
reading of Pandit Ojha, i.e. S. 1499. - 
1 Epigraphia Indica, vol. xxi, p. 284: 
Dulit Sankitanaéyakam vyachara (racha) yan. 
3 Ojha, Udafapura Rájya kâ Itthdsa, p. 274, n. 4: 
Yasyagre paléyanaparak Perojakhánah svayam. 
® Efigraphia Indica, vol. ii, pp. 408ff. : 
Neta patottarasam Yavananarapatin lunfitaseshasenam 
Perojam Uirtivallikusumamurumatiryokarots::ngarasthak. 
* Kiethorn’s wrong identification of him with I friz Tughluq of Delhi has been 
carmected in ] B B P A S wot xxiii n 43 
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-aat this battle was fought between Mokal and Shams Khan Dandani 
himself.’ 


It should be noted however that while the epigraphs clearly 
refer to the defeat of Firüz of Nàgaur by the ruler of Chitór, the 
Muslim historians say that it was Mékal who was defeated by 
Firüz. It is well known that Shams Khàn II, son of Firaz Khàn, 
wanted help from Ráná Kumbha when he (Shams Khán II) was 
dispossessed by his uncle Mujahid Khan. It was stipulated at that 
time that Shams Khan II would demolish the turrets of the citadel 
of Nagaur in return for the help rendered by the Rana. The Muslim 
historians aver that the Ránà wanted to inflict this ignomy upon 
the ruler of Nàgaur in order to avenge the defeat of his father by 
Firüz Khan. The Tabaqát-i-Akbari says that ' His (Kumbha’s) object 
was this, that before this Rand Mukul had fled in great distress from 
Firüz Khan and in that battle three thousand Rajputs had been 
slain, yet his son having acquired power over the fort had had his 
revenge’. It is really very difficult to extract the truth from these 
conflicting accounts. Pandit G. S. Ojha says, that Kaviraj Syamal 
Das, the author of the Vira vinoda, tries to reconcile the different 
accounts by assuming .that there were two distinct wars between 
Firüz Khàn and Mékal. In the first war the Rajputs were routed 
but in the second victory fell to them.? Pandit G. S. Ojha sáys 
that there was probably one and a single war between R4nÀ Mókal 
and Firüz Khan. In fact we have no evidence to show that RAnd 
Môkal encountered Firüz Khan on two distinct occasions." 

An inscription of Mujahid Khan, brother of Firüz Khan, seems 
to suggest that in an encounter between a ruler of Nàgaur and 
Rand Mókal the ruler of Nagaur was worsted. It is stated in that 
inscription that Mujahid Khan, son of Shams Khan ‘... after the 
tumult of Mukal the accursed, conquered and captured the towns of 
Dindwánà (modern Didwana), Sémbhar and Naraina and built 
afresh forts and mosques '.* This ruler of Nagaur could not have been 
any other than Firüz, son of Shams Khan I, who died in A.D. 
C. 1451. The Kumbhalgadh Inscription tells us that Mékal harried 
the region denona Sapādalaksha and conquered S&mbhar. 


> Bayley, History of Gujarat, p. 95. Firishta says that sháhzádá Fíirüz Khan 
, was put to death by the Governor of Nagaur. Briggs, IV, p. 16. 
Ojha, Udayapura Rajya kā Itihasa, vol. i, p. 273, n. 5. ? 

* Firishta says that in the campaign of A.H. 836 Sultān Ahmad of Gujarat 
was joined by Firiz Khan of Nagaur. (Briggs, IV, p. 32.) Firüz came to do 
homage (see Bayley, History of Gujarat, p. 121). 

* Epigraphia Indo-Moslemica, 1923-24, pp. 15ff. 

5 Epigraphia Indica, vol. xxi, p. 284. 

dlodya Sapadalakshamakhilam Jalandharan Kampayan Dillim Sankitanayakam 
vyachara (racha) yannadaya Sakambharim. : 
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"Shàmbhar, Naraina and Didwana, therefore, seem to have been 
taken from the ruler of Nàgaur and not from the ruler of Delhi as 
stated by Dewan Bahadur H. Saxda.' 


GOLAPCHANDRA RAYCHAUDHURI. 


IMPORTANCE OF THE ASVAMEDHA 


In a note in Ind, Cult., I, pp. 114-115, Mr. A. K. Sur suggested 
that, since Madhavavarman I Visnukundin and Pravarasena I 
Vakataka have been called simply Maharaja (not Maharajadhiraja) 
they are to be taken as petty chiefs even though they performed the 
Agvamedha. In support of this theory, Prof. D. R. Bhandarkar said 
(p. xis) that ‘even a feudatory chieftain can perform a Horse- 
sacrifice ' and that the ASvamedha ‘ may or may not be receded by 
a dig-vijaya'. In op. cit., pp. 311-313, I pointed out the following 
facts against the above theories. 

(1) The title Maharajadhiraja, based on. Rajatiraja, etc. of the 
Scytho-Kusans went to the south from the north. In early times it 
was not very often used in Southern India. In this connection it 
may now be pointed out that Krsnavarman I, a Kadamba performer 
of the ASvamedha sacrifice, who ruled the Kuntala country about the 
middle of the sth century A D., has been called simply Dharma-Maha- 
raja in inscriptions. The Devagiri grant (Ind. Ant., VIL, 34), however, 
calls him eR-àtafaira, ‘possessor of the sole umbrella’, which, as 
scholars have suggested (see Moraes, Kadambakula, p. 39n), is 
‘indicative of universal sovereignty’. The Birur grant (Ef. Carn., 
VI, p. 91) moreover calls him daksindpatha-vasumati-vasw-pati, 
“Jord of the riches of the land of Daksinápatha ', which ' clearly 
shows that Krsnavarman I claimed a sort of suzerainty over the 


EC 


1 MaharinaeKumbha, 2nd ed., p. 26. Sarda quotes a passage to the effect 
that Mékal ‘overran Sapadalaksha (Ajmer) territory and took Sambhar from the 
Sultan of Delhi '. 

The bards make it clear that Rand Mokal took possession of Sambhar and its 
salt lake by pursuing Firüz Khan. Cf. Tod's Rajasthan, Crooke, vol. i, p. 331. 

The writer had the advantage of consulting the late Mr. B. De's translation of 
the Tabagdt-i-Akbart, vol. iii, which is still in MSS. through the courtesy of 
the authorities of the Asiatic Society of Bengal He takes this opportunity 
of expressing his gratitude to them and to the distinguished translator, 
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whole of the Deccan’. (See my paper on Kadamba Kysnavarman 1 
in An. Bhand. Or. Res. Inst., XVI, pp. 160ff.) ! 

(2) In inscriptions Pravarasena I has been called samrat, which 
never signifies a feudatory ruler, while Madhavavarman I Visnu- 
kundin's digvijaya in the eastern countries is referred to in the 
Polamuru grant. These kings, therefore, were capable of performing 

‘the ASvamedha with digvijaya. 

(3) That no feudatory ruler could perform the Aévamedha is 
perfectly clear from statements AAE in old Vedic texts like the 
Baudhdyana Srauta Sütra, Tasittirīya Brahmana, Apastamba Srauta 
Sütra, Šatapatha Brahmana, etc. etc. An alternate readi of the 
passage in the Apastamba Srauta Sütra given in Garbe’s edition no 
doubt says that an asárvabhauma king could also perform the 
A$vamedha. But asárvabhauma (=not master of all land) never 
signifies a feudatory ruler. It must moreover be noticed that this 
reading goes against all other early texts. My point was that the 
pertosmer of the ASvamedha may not have been a ruler of the earth 
rom the North to the South Pole or of India from the Himalaya to 
the Kumarika, but he must have been an independent ruler of 
a considerable portion of India. 

(4) That the ASvamedha could not be celebrated without some 
sort of digvijaya even in later times is proved beyond doubt by the 
evidence of Kalidasa's Mdlavikagnimitra (4th century A.D.) and 
the Udayendiram grant of Nandivarman Pallavamalla (8th century). 
According to the tradition recorded in the drama, Pusyamitra's 
sacrificial horse róamed freely and reached the banks of the Sindhu 
where it was captured by the Vavanas. Vasumitra brought the 
horse back after defeating them. ‘The inscription records that 
Udayacandra, general of Nandivarman, defeated the Nisāda king 
Prthivivyaghra when the latter was following an Asvamedha-turam- 
gama. That the sacrifice did not lose this essential characteristic of 
diguijaya even in later days is also proved by the evidence of the 
Uttaracarita (by Bhavabhüti, a poet of the 8th century) which says :` 
asvamedha sti visva-jayinam Ksatry anam — urjasvalah sarva-K satriya- 
paribhávi mahan utharsa-nisharsah (Act. IV).! Albérüni who wrote 
in the second quarter of the 11th century says (Sachau, Albérsni’s 
India, II, p. 139), ‘certain of them (i.e. sacrifices) carebe performed 
by the greatest of their kings. So, e.g.. the ' a$vamedha '. 


—— der 
1 Note the titles of Skandavarma-Mahür&ja and his feudatory Madhava- 
Mahadhiraja in the Penukonda grant (E ., vol. xiv, p. 331) and of Raya Apar&jita 
and his general Maharaja Varühasimha in the Nagda record (ibid., iv, P.31) For, 
a kadambanam raja but vatjayanti-dkamma-maharajüdhiraja, see the Malavalli 
record (Ep. Carn., vol. vii, SK. 264). 
2 T am indebted for this and for some other references to Dr. H. C. Raychaudhuri. 
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Now, in a rejoinder in Ind. Cult., Y, pp. 704-6, Mr. Sur has 
simply tried to misrepresent my views and has cleverly passed over 
all my arguments. The only point he has been able to suggest is 
that according to him the passage samrat! Vakatakanám used in the 
Vakataka inscriptions in connection with the name of Pravarasena I 
‘shows that he was a mere overlord of the Vakatakas’ (p. 705). 
There is, however, a good number of instances (e.g. in early Pallava 
and Kadamba records) which prove beyond doubt that Vakatakanam 
here means ‘ of (Le. belonging to) the Vakataka family’. All my 
other objections against his theory are still to be cleared by him. 

In op. cit., p. 637n., Miss K. K. Das Gupta thinks that my 
ar ents are based on ‘ several passages from the Brahmanas and 
other scriptures’. Apparently Miss Das Gupta has overlooked the 
points quoted from the Malavikáagnimitra, Udayendiram grant, 
Balaghat Plates, Polamuru Plates, etc. which, I am gure, are neither 
Brahmanas nor scriptures. ‘The ASvamedha ’, she says, ' certainly 
‘had a great imperial significance in the old days. But in the period 
under review it must have lost that importance. Otherwise it would 
not have been repeated so often.’ Miss Das Gupta has apparently 
overlooked such old works as the Satapatha Brahmana (XIII, iii, 
5, 11) in which an ancient king like Bharata Dausyanti is credited with 


. the performance of 133 ASvamedhas on the banks of the Ganges and 


the Jumna. See my paper on Samudragupta's A$vamedha Sacrifice 
in Journ. Ind. Hist., XIII, p. 40 ; and Successors of the Satavahanas 
in the Eastern Deccan (Journ. Dep. Let., Cal. Univ., XXVI, 1935), 
pp. 108-9. 
Prof, Bhandarkar thinks (Ind. Cult., I, p. 116) that the number 
. of ormance of the A$vamedha could be increased by simply 
multiplying the amount of daksinà payable to the Brahmanas. 
This view is, however, based on a wrong interpretation of the following 
verse of the Mahabhárata (XIV, 88. 14) : 


evam=atra maharaja daksinàm tri-gupám kuru, 
tritvam vrajatu te rajan brahmaná hy=atra karanam. 


The verse obviously implies that according to a Brahmanical theory 
the merit accruing from the celebration of the ASvamedha and not 
the A$vamedhg itself could be tripled if tbe performer offered three- 
fold daksind to the Brahmanas. 

In Ind. Cult., II, pp. 140-141, Mr. J. C. Ghosh has quoted the 
Harivamáa to show that feudatory rulers could also orm the 
Agvamedha, Vasudeva, father of Krsna, lived in Go on Mount 





1 The Dudia plates (EI., vol. iii, p. 260) read sewrdjas which is evidently 
a mistake for samrajak. 
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Govardhana in the vicinity of Mathurà ; he was engaged in cattle- 
rearing and was a karadàyaka to Kamsa, the king of Mathura 
(Harivamáa, LVI, 1162-61). After the fall of Kamsa, the family of 
Vasudeva removed to Dváraka. In Krspa's conversation with 
Indra there is an incidental reference which says that while in 
‘Dvaraké Vasudeva performed an ASvamedha (sbid., CL, 8574). 
It will be seen that Mr. Ghosh’s contention is clearly beside the mark. 
The question at issue is whether Vasudeva was a feudatory of the 
Mathura kings at the time of celebrating the sacrifice after he was 
established in Dvàrakà. There is absolutely no proof to show that 
he was. We do not know whether the Dvaraka region ever submitted 
to the kings of Mathura. It must also be noted that the evidence 
of traditions recorded in works like the Harivaméa should always be 
taken with a grain'of salt. Harivaméa is obviously written for the 
exaltation an glorification of the family (vasa) of Hari (i.e. Krsna- 
Vasudeva) and, like similar treatises in honour of other religious 
heroes, is not free from extravaganzas incident to a pronounced, 
theological bias. The critical historian can hardly hope for sober 
history in such texts. On the contrary the probability is that the 
parent of the hero of the tale has been given more than his due. 
In the New Testament the saviour of the Christians is described as the 
son not of a mortal man but of God, and in the Saundarananda (II, 
vv. 32, 39, etc.), etc. glories of the mightiest rulers are put on the 
head of a petty Sakya chief named Suddhodana. f 
Mr. Ghosh moreover does not appear to take the evidence of 
the Harivamśa as a whole. While describing the ASvamedha that 
was attempted by Janamejaya, Harivaméa, itself (Bangabasi Ed., 
Bhavisyaparva, YI) makes it clear that the horse-sacrifice could not 
be celebrated by a petty chief. When the Sarpa-yajfia was finished, 
Janamejaya collected materials for the celebration of an ASvamedha. 
Then he invited the riviks, purohitas and acáryas and said, ‘I am 
desirous of celebrating a horse-sacrifice. Do ye dedicate the horse ' 
(Verses 5 & 6).? Knowing however that the king's sacrifice would 
not be successful, the omniscient Vyasa warned him not to begin 
the A$vamedha. The sage said, ‘The Srwi lays down that the 
Esatriyas should celebrate the ASvamedha, the foremost of sacrifices. 
On account of the greatness of it, Vdsava will vi your sacrifice 
(verse 28)'.* ‘O slayer of enemies’, the sage added, ' as long as the 





2? Bangabasi Ed , Visnuparva, 9I. 24. 

* Yaksye'ham vajimedhena hayam —utsrjyatám —iti. 

* Aívamedhah kratusresthah ksatriyánàm pariśrutah, tena bhüvena te yajüam 
visavo dharsayisyati. 

That the As$vamedha could be performed only by the great kings is also proved 
by the fact that Vasava (—Indra) is always represented as jealous of its performance. 
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world will last, the Ksatriyas will not be able to collect materials for 
your horse-sacrifice' (v. 35).’ The king became very sad and said, 
‘Console me by saying that the ASvamedha will again be under- 
taken by kings’ (v. 58)? To this Vyasa replied, ‘As energy 
counteracted by another lives in it, so (the knowledge of) the 
Aévamedha, although stopped, will exist in the gods and Brahmanas. 
There will be one Senàni,? an Audbhijja, a Dvija and a descendant of 
Ka&yapa, who will revive the ASvamedha in the Kali age (v..39-40) * 
Could this great sacrifice, of which the Harivaméga speaks in so high 
terms, be performed by a petty feudatory chief ? * 


DINES CHANDRA SIRCAR. 


NOTES ON THE WORSHIP OF JACKALS IN ANCIENT 
INDIA AND ON THE ANALOGOUS WORSHIP 
OF WOLVES AMONG THE KAHARS OF 
SOUTH BIHAR 


The famous prose romance Kádamvari (remit) was com- 
posed by the ancient Indian author Bana in the 7th century A.D. 
From the testimony of this work, we find that the women of ancient 
India, who were desirous of becoming mothers, worshipped the 
jackals. In this work it is stated that queen Bilasvati, wite of king 
Tarapida of Ujjaini, who was very much desirous of becoming the 








The Harivaméa describes how he endeavoured to spoil the ASvamedha of Janamejaya 
(Bhavisyaparva, V). Note also what Visvavasu says to the king, ‘O king, thou hast 
celebrated three hundred sacrifices; Vasava, therefore cannot forgive thee any 
longer’ (tri-yajfia-Sata-yajvanam vasavas—tvam na mrsyate, sbid., 5, 24). In this 
connection note what Prof, Bhandarkar himself says in another occasion (E.I., 
vol. xix, App., p. 2, n. 5), ‘As Indra is répresented as being suspicious of Govinda 
Gupta's power, the latter seems to have been a supreme ruler '.. The Vámana- 
Purána (ch. 78) clearly points out the causes of Indra's unfavourable attitude against 
the ASvamedha. 

1 Tvayā vrttgm kratufi=c=aiva vajimedham parantapa, ksatriya n= 
aharisyanti yàvad —bhümir —dharisyati. - 

* Yady=asti punar=avpttir—yajfiasy —asvasayasva mam. 

3 The reference is possibly to Pusyamitra Sunga. 

4 Upatta-yajiio devesu brühmanes-üpapatsyate, tejasü vyahrtam tejas— 
tejasy sev—Avatisthate ; audbhijjo bhavità ka$—cit senüni kasyapo dvijah, 
aSvamedham keliyuge punah pratyaharisyati. 

5 See my Early Pallavas (Lahore, 1935), pp. 20-23. 
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mother of a son, placed during the night, the offerings of flesh to the 


she-jackals (mami ataarangi agaaa). She also kept offer- 
ings for the jackals in the courtyards to propitiate the god Siva (wavy 
fafagu). This custom of propitiating the jackal also appears 
to be current in modern India, for we find that in the District of 
Faridpur in Eastern Bengal similar propitiatory offerings are 
presented to jackals on certain festival-days during the month of 
Chaitra (March-April). In North Bihar also, similar offerings are 
presented to this beast. 

Analogous to the aforementioned worship of jackals in ancient 
India is the worship of the wolves by the Kahars of the Patna 
District in South Bihar. These Kahars earn their livelihood by 
cultivation and are also extensively employed as palki bearers and 
general labourers A large number of them also are employed 
as personal servants. One custom peculiar to this caste is the 
worship of wolves. This custom has originated from a tradition 
which is current among this caste and which is to the effect that 
once upon a time a wolf carried off a Kahar boy, was pursued by the 
latter’s relatives and was ultimately persuaded to give him up. 
Since that time wolves have been worshipped by the Kahars. On 
the occasion of a birth or a marriage, the Kahars hold a feast and 
before any of the food is partaken of, set aside a portion of it in a 
dish and place it in the courtyard as an offering to the wolves." 

(1) Now the question arises why the jackal was worshipped in 
ancient India? In answer to this question, I must say that Siva 
(faa) was the Phallic god and believes by women to possess the 
power of giving children to them. Now jackals (fus) believed to 
be the attendants of the god Siva. Therefore, these animals were 
propitiated with offerings of flesh in order that their patron-deity 
might be pleased to give their children. ` 

(2) It has been stated by Mr. L. S. S. O'Malley that the worship 
of wolves by the Kāhārs of the Patna District is of totemistic origin 
or in other words the wolf is the totem of this caste? With due 
deference to such a high authority as Mr. O'Malley I must say that 
his statement is somewhat wide of the truth. ‘If totem is thought 
of as an ancestor or as common fund of life out of whigh the totemites. 
are born and into which they go back where they die. Sometimes 
the totem is held to be a very useful help in time of trouble, as when 
a Kangaroo by hopping along a special way, warns the Kangaroo- 





1 Vide Gazetteer of Patna. By L. S. S. O'Malley. (Revised edition of 1924) 
Patna : Superintendent, Bihar and Orissa Government Printing, page 55. 
2 Op. cit., page 62. 
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man of impending danger. Sometimes, on the other: hand, the 
Kangaroo-man thinks of himself mainly as the helper of the 
Kangaroos, holding ceremonies in order that the Kangaroos wax fat 
and multiply. Again, almost invariably the totemite shows some 
respect towards his totem, refraining, for instance, from slaying and 
eating the totem animal, unless it be in some specially solemn and 
sacramental way.’ ? 

Now there is no evidence to show that the wolf is ever regarded 
by the Kahars of the Patna District as their ancestor or as the fund 
of life from which they have descended. Nor is there any evidence 
to show that the wolf ever helps them in their times of trouble. 
Under these circumstances, I am decidedly of opinion that the wolf 
cannot be the totem of the Kahars of Patna. ‘The respect which 
they show for this animal has its origin in the fact that once it acceded 
to their request for saving the life of a Kahar boy. 


SARAT CHANDRA MITRA. 


WAS THERE A BHADRA DYNASTY IN EASTERN 
BENGAL? 


Several references from different sources go to indicate that 
there flourished in Eastern Bengal (Samatata) some kings whose 
names end in Bhadra. Speaking of Stlabhadra, the famous Buddhist 
patriarch of Nalanda and preceptor of the Chinese traveller himself, 
Yuan Chwang says that he was a scion of the Brahmanical royal 
family of Samatata.! In verse 868 of the Mafijuárimülakalpa it is 
stated that there will be a king whose initial is Svàda in the Sanskrit 
text but in the Tibetan text the name Rájabhadra is given. This 
king has been placed before Gopala I, founder of the Pala dynasty. 
The next reference is in the Khalimpur plate of Dharmapala. Gopala 
I's wife Deddadevi is spoken of as follows ? :— 


Sitaméo riva rohini hutabhujaha svaheva tejonidhe 
Sarvaniv® Sivasya guhyakapate bhadreva bhadratmaja 
Paulomiva purandarasya dayità $rideddadevityabhut 
Devi tasya vinoda bhürmura ripo laksmiriva ksmapate 








1 Vide Anthtopology. By R. R. Marrett, M.A., D.Sc., London; Williams and 
Norgate, 1919, pages 167-168. ‘ 

2 Waters, Yuan Chwang, II, p. 109. 

* A. K. Maitra, Gaudalekhamala, p. 12. 
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Kielhorn explained the passage guhyakapate bhadreva bhadradtmaja 
by making Deddadevi, mother of Dharmapála as daughter of a Bhadra 
king. But Mr. A. K. Maitra differed from Kielhorn and remarks 
that reference is here only to Puranic mythology and it does not 
seem that any historical fact is alluded to.* If this explanation is 
to be accepted the expression bhadrüátmajà becomes redundant. ‘To 
compare Deddadevi with Bhadrà, wife of Kuvera ‘ guhyakapate 
bhadreva’ is sufficient. It seems, therefore, that the word bhadratmajá 
qualifies Deddadevi and this makes her daughter of a Bhadra king. 

These references from Yuan Chwang’s account, the Mafijusri- 
Mülakalpa and the Khalimpur plate would go to indicate the existence 
of three Bhadra kings. But there is a possibility which suggests 
the identification of the Bhadra kings with the Khadgas of Samatata. 
Devakhadgas and Rajabhata of the Khadga dynasty, it is now to be 
accepted, ruled during the last part of the 7th century A.D.! While 
editing the Deulbadi Sarvani image inscription of queen Prabhavati,* 
wife of Devakhadga, Dr. N. K. Bhattasali remarks that Stlabhadra 
was probably a Khadga, because ‘ those who kept alive the name of 
the Khadga in later times tried in their way to emulate their 
illustrious predecessor by noble deeds of piety and benevolence ’. 
The obvious implication is that the name Silabhadra was changed 
after his initiation into Buddhism.: But Dr. Bhattasali does not try 
to solve the difficulty arising out of Yuan Chwang’s statement that 
Stlabhadra was a scion of the Brahminical royal family while the 
Khadgas were professedly Buddhists. It deserves particular atten- 
tion that the Asrafpur plates of the Khadgas are surmounted by a 
seal which contains in high relief a bull couchant.' It is highly 
incongruous that while the seals of the Palas and Chandras, other 
two Buddhist dynasties of Bengal, bear dharmachakra, the seals of 
the Khadgas should show Saivite symbol. It is therefore quite 

robable that the Khadgas were formerly Brahmanical Hindus and 
becak converts to Buddhism. ‘The appearance of the bull in their 
seal and the covering of the image of Sarvani with gold leaves out of 
‘reverence by the queen Prabhávati may be explained by the fact 
that the Khadgas could not forget their association with Saivism. 
That-the Saiva kings ruled in Bengal at this period is also shown by 
the coins of Sasánka and Samacharadeva.* $ 











1 Ep. Ind., vol. iv, pp. 243ff. 2 Gaudalekhamilà, p. 20, f.n. X. 

3 Dacca University Studies, vol. i, No. 1, p.64. From a detailed paleographical 
examination the Ásrafpur plates have been placed in the period posterior to the 
beginning of the 8th century A.D. . 

* Ep. Ind., vol. xviii, p. 357. 

* Memoirs of the Asiatic Society of Bevgal, vol. i, No. 6. 

8 Ep. Ind., vol. xviii, pp. 74ff. 
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Again, in the commentary of the Asțasāhasrika-prajñāpāramitā 
by contemporary Haribhadra, Dharmapala, the 2nd Pāla king, has 
been described as ' Rajabhatadi-vamSapatita'* and it has been 
suggested that Dharmapala was connected with Rajabhata of the 
Khadga dynasty through his mother's side. The variation of 
Rajabhata into Rajabhadra may be conceded and all these are in 
complete agreement with Kielhorn’s opinion that Deddadevi, mother 
of Dharmapala, was daughter of a Bhadra king. 

But there are other considerations which go against the identi- 
fication of the Bhadras with the Khadgas. Rajabhadra in the 
Mafjusrimülakalpa is described as of Sudra caste, while Silabhadra 
belonged to a Brahmanical family. The most serious objection is 
how Khadgodyama, Jatakhadga and Devakadga can be regarded as 
Bhadras. It may be suggested that the tamily was originally known 
as Khadga and when the name and fame of Silabhadra, a member 
of this family, was fully established in the Buddhist world, the 
family also became known as Bhadras and this is why Rajabhata 
has been called Rajabhadra in some records. But this is hardly 
to be met with general acceptance. 

The only other alternative seems to be that there flourished a 
Bhadra dynasty in Samatata, ruling almost contemporaneously with 
the Khadgas. Silabhadra was the head of the Nalanda University 
in the second quarter of the 7th century and he must have held this 
pen position at a sufficiently advanced age. It may therefore be 
inferred that the Bhadra dynasty began to rule at least from the 
beginning of that century. According to Mafijusrimilakalpa, 
Gopala I had a long life of 80 years and reigned for 27 years. The 
known facts about the Pala chronology place Gopala I about the 
middle of the 8th century.‘ This fixes the other limit of the Bhadras. 
Whether the Bhadras ruled contemporaneously as rival power of 
the Khadgas in Samatata, or were under them or both under a 
common suzerain cannot be ascertained. 

PRAMODE LAL PAUL. 


MAHIPALA OF THE CHANDAKAUSIKAM 


I read with considerable interest the note on this subject 
appearing at pp. 354-6 of this journal for October, 1935, because a 
LL ——MM————————— 





1 Memoirs of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, vol. iii, p. 6. 


2 THQ., 1631, pp. 5308. i . ' 2 
3 Verse 690. Text published in the Imperial History of India by K. P. Jayaswal 


4 THQ., 1933, P- 479 ; JASB., 1921, pp. If. 
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few years ago I studied this question in some detail and published 
the results of my investigation in the Journal of Oriental Research, 
Madras, Vol. VI, pp. 191-198. At first sight it seemed to me on 
reading the note under reference that its author had adduced some 
fresh arguments in favour of the view advocated by him, but rejected 
by me after some consideration. On a further examination of the 
arguments, however, I have found that the case for the Pala ruler 
being identified with the Sri Mahipaladeva of the Chandakausikam is 
not so strong as it seemed. I give below the main results of 
my examination which, I believe, may be of interest to your readers. 

I must say at the outset that I do not agree that we should 
treat the names of Chanakya and Kusumapura as common both to 
Chandragupta and Mahipala in the verse cited from the Chanda- 
kausikam—yah samáritya, etc. But let us concede this for the sake 
of argument, and proceed. 

(1) That the Pala ruler Mahipàla I was the lord of Kusumanagara, 
and that he was kept out of his rights in the kingdom for a time 
(cf. bahtdar pad-anadhihrita-vipulam rajyam dsüdya pitryam of his 
charters) may be granted. 

(2) Then, we read : ‘ Táránàtha supplied us with the informa- 
tion that this Mahipala had a minister named Chanaka or Chanakya. 
He says that when Mahipala's father died he was only seven years 
old. His mateinal uncle Chanaka administered the country for him 
for 29 years (Ind. Ant., Vol. IV, p. 366).’ But this is what we find 
at the page of the Indian Aniiquary referred to here: ‘ After 
Dharmapala his son-in-law Basurakshita became king; but eight 
years later Vanapála, Dharmapála's son, was raised to the throne ; 
he again was succeeded by Mahipala, who reigned fifty-two years 
(he was the contemporary of the Tibetan king Khri-ral). During 
his-life mention is made of king Veracharya in Orissa, who was, 
however, Mahipala’s vassal. Mahāpāla, the son of Mahipala, the next 
king, reigned forty-four years, ane: was followed by his son-in-law 
Sümupála, who reigned twelve years (chap. xxxii). Sreshta, 
Mahapàála's eldest son, was next raised to the throne, but he died 
three years after — As he left behind him a son who was only seven 
vears old, his maternal uncle Chànaka was raised to the one, 
and ruled for twenty-nine years ; he made war with the king of the 
Turushkas, and in the end was victorious. The people of Bengal 
also revolted against him and entered Magadha bÝ force; but he 
subdued them. In course of time he raised his nephew Bheyapala 
to the throne, and retired to the kingdom of Bati, an island near the 
mouth of the Ganges, where after five years he died (chap. xxxiv). 
Bheyapála reigned thirty-two years....' A reference te Wassiljew's 
Der Buddhismus (p. 59 of the German translation) bears this out 
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exactly, and so do the following headings of chapters in Schiefner's 
'Taránátha, viz. :— : 


XXXI.—Die Begebenheiten zur Zeit des Mah4radscha Mahipala. 
XXXII.—Die Begebenheiten zur Zeit des Königs Mahapala und 
Camupala ; 
XXXIII.—Die Begebenheiten zur Zeit des Königs Tschanaka ; 
XXXIV.—Die Begebenheiten zur Zeit des Königs Bhejapála und 
Nejapála. 


Chanaka then (there seems to be no warrant for the form Chanakya), 
was the regent, or rather king, during the non-age of Bheyapala, 
lived several years later than Mahipàla I who is in question here 
and was not his minister. 

(3) Again, the only references to Karnatas in the Pala inscrip- 
tions dici occur in the following complimentary jingle: Gauda- 
Ma]ava-Kha$a-Hüna-Kulika-K arnnáta-làta -cháta -bhata-sevakadin- 
anyáüm$-Chákirttitàn svapáda-padmopajivinah (or ?raja-pádopaji- 
vinah). This is not history, but court poetry. Later references to 
Karnátas have no bearing on the question at issue. 


` 


K. A. NILAKANTA SASTRI. 


SOME EPIGRAPHIC QUERIES 


It is always interesting to compare the views of one scholar with 
those of another. Dr. Hemchandra Ray has obliged students of 
History with his excellent work entitled ‘The Dynastic History of 
Northern India’. The students of Epigraphy are also indebted to 
Prof. D. R. Bhandarkar for his valuable List of the Inscriptions of 
Northern India which is being published in the Epigraphta Indica. 
In many cases however do we find the two scholars express divergent 
views in regard to the ‘ Dynastic History of Ancient India '. On page 
421 Dr. Ray gives an account of a Copperplate Grant of Tribhuvana- 
mahádevi, iss from Subhéévara-pataka. In that connexion we 
are told that "Tribhuvana-mahádévi, though at first unwilling to 
take up the reins of the Government, was at last prevailed upon 
by a very pious lady named Puráyi-dévi'. The same inscription 
has been summarized by Prof. Bhandarkar in No. 1404 of his List. 
It is rather curious that he omits all mention of Purayi-dévi th 
according to Dr. Ray she played a most important part in the life 
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of Tribhuvana-mahadévi. I was wondering how Prof. Bhandarkar 
could commit the scholarly sin of omitting such an important 
historical fact, when my attention was drawn to his review of the 
' History of Orissa’ by R. D. Banerji, published in the Ind. Ant., 
Vol LXI, pp. 240242. Here he finds fault with Banerji for having 
allowed himself to be obsessed with the transcripts and interpreta- 
tion of his predecessors, notably the late Mahamahopadhyaya 
Haraprasad Sastri. There he mentions that Plate of Tribhuvana- 
mahadévi just referred to and says that the late M.M. Sastri has 
wrongly read devi-Purayi-devyd 9ri-Gosvaminyà instead of devi purapt 
devyü Sri-Gosvaminya. So that it seems that no pious lady of the 
name of ‘ Purayi’ interceded in the matter and that what actually hap- 
pened was that the feudatory chieftains induced Tribhuvana-maha- 
dévi to ascend the throne by pointing to the instance of Dévi-Gosva- 
mini, as Prof. Bhandarkar no doubt says in his List. Fortunately for 
us the paper on this Plate edited by Haraprasad Sastriin J.B.0.R,S., 
Vol. Il, p. 421ff, has been accompanied by Photo-ithos. And 
anybody who cares to consult these photo-lithos is inclined to say 
that after all Prof. Bhandarkar seems to be right. He also reads 
Guheévarapataka instead of SubhéSvarapataka as read by Sastri 
and following him by Dr. Ray. Dr. Ray most probably has some 
solid reason for following the reading and interpretations given by 
Dr. Sastri. I, therefore, request him to oblige the scholarly world 
by elucidating this point thoroughly. 

Another point also we may refer to in this connexion. On 
page 442 of his book Dr. Ray while speaking of an Incomplete 
Grant of Ranastambhadeva remarks that ‘it records the grant of 
the village of Jara in the Jara-Khanda in the Radha-Mandala....’. 
This Copperplate also is no doubt edited by Haraprasad Sastri and 
curiously enough he says exactly the same thing in his English 
account of this grant. ‘This is not however borne out by his own 
transcript which no doubt speaks of Jara-village being in Jara- 
Khanda in line 15, but mentions Radha-Mandala in line 18—as the 
country to which the grantee originally belonged. Ràdhà Mandala 
thus has no connexion with Jara or Jara Khanda. How the late 
Dr. Sastri has done so is not clear to me. Possibly he may be 
correct. And I therefore request Dr. Ray to defend this statement 
of Haraprasád Sastri which he has followed. 2 

There can be no doubt that Dr. Hemchandra Ray shows himself 
to be a great Epigraphist. Like the late Dr. J. F. Fleet in his 

asties of the Kanarese Districts, Dr. Ray in his own tic 

istory has given summaries of the inscriptions. *Nay, he has 
one one step further. He gives not only the lines contained in an 
inscription but also a great many other details such as we find in 
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articles published in the Epigraphia Indica. It is true that he is 
not always correct in quoting the number of lines which an epigraph 
comprises. To take only one instance, the Grant last referred to or 
Rega Stambhadéva, according to him, contains 21 lines. The 
transcript of the late Dr. Sástri however shows 24 lines. Neverthe- 
less, it cannot be denied that to all appearances Dr. Ray is a great epi- 
graphist and I therefore humbly request him to enlighten me on the 
points noted above. There are many other points which have 
arrested my attention during my perusal of his book which is the 
most excellent compilation for every student of Ancient Indian 
History to consult, These I intend to publish in due course of time, 


because ‘mÈ ate aaa awata:’. A reply from Dr. Ray will help us 
to decide whether we can write out a reliable history of Ancient 
India without ourselves being Epigraphists or Sanskritists. 


JYOTISH CHANDRA GHATAK. 


SOMADEVA, THE JAINA POLITICAL PHILOSOPHER 
OF THE TENTH CENTURY 


Somadeva (c 950) is known to be a Jaina by faith, but in his! 
Nitivakyámrita there is hardly any trace of Jainism outside of the! 
very first chapter. Indeed, it is throughout 'a-religious '. "The' 
treatise is ani a book of Niti-Sdstra, pure and undefiled. As such 
Somadeva's work is a fine specimen of tenth century Hindu culture 
in the realm of social philosophy. The true Niti spirit is embodied 
in the Nittvdkydmrita, in which, therefore, may be seen registered 
the progress and expansion of ‘ positivism’ during the Indian 
Middle Ages. 

It is indeed, questionable if Somadeva is a genuine Jaing when 
we see that he commences his work with salutation to Ganega in 
the orthodox Bráhmanicel manner. Perhaps like many other 
Jainas he represents in his life and thought the conquest of eclecticism 
in Prahmani@religious intercourse. 

What is still more interesting is that in his orientations to group- 
life, the society and the State, Somadeva is fundamentally at one 
with Brihaspati, author of the Si@va on Nits. There is nothing to 
choose between the two in the emphasis on purusaka@ra, paurusa, etc. 

The arrow does not shoot out of the bow of itself from the 
hands of man who depends on daiva, says Somadeva (ch. XXIX). 
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It is to the person who depends on paurusa that there is the problem 
of gain or loss (baurusécalambinohethe narthayoh sandehah). But to 
the fellow dependent on daiva loss is certain. The relations between 
daiva (luck, chance, fate) and paurusa (human energy, exertion, 
manhood) are described as being those between life and medicine. 
It is with such philosophy of faith in the efficacy of paurusa as 
capable of deciding the issue between success and failure or life and 
death, that Somadeva analyses the relations between man and man, 
prince and prince, State and State. In his treatise, then, we are to 
encounter action, active life, the ability to transform the external 
conditions, activism. 

The atmosphere of the Nitivahyamrita introduces us to the 
fundamental milieu of vikrama (prowess), purusakdra (energism), 
vijigīşu (aspirant to conquest), sárvabhauma (world-ruler), and so 
forth. We are talking the language of Kautalya on a large scale. 
In the Barhaspatya-sütra the key is Kautalyan, materialistic, secular, 
energistic. But perhaps because it is too short and fragmentary, 
Kautalyism does not come out in an well-formed manner. But 
Somadeva is out and out Kautalyan. 

Even the chapters are generally Kautalyan in phraseology. 
The thirty-one samuddesas (topics) are indicated below :— 


I. Dharma (Duties). 2. Artha (Wealth). 3. Kama 


The Representative or Ambassador. 14. The Spies. I5. 
Vichara or Discrimination. 16. The Vices. 17. The King. 
18. The Officers. 19. The Country. 20. The Forts. 2r. 
The treasure. 22. The Army. 23. The Ally. 24. Guarding 
the King against dangers. 25. Daily Routine. 26. Good 
Conduct. 27. Morals and Manners. 28. Judicial affair. 29. 
The six gunas (military attitudes or strategy and tacticsy 
vis à vis other states. 30. War. 31. Marriage 


The Nitivakyamrita (ch. on the six gunas) has a very significant 
message. It furnishes hope to everybody, to the small man, to 
the ruler of the petty State. ‘Even when planted on quA carelessly, 
the tree becomes firm rooted’, says he (avajnayapi bhimavaropita- 
starurbhavatt vaddhamulah). ' Does not likewise the King? (Kim 
punarnabhupatth?) That is, a ruler who somehow gets hold 
of a territory eventually establishes his dominion over it. Indeed, 
as we are told, nobody’s territory is derived from his fdmily (Na hi 
kwlagatà kasyábi bhümih). The Earth is to be enjoyed only by the 
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hero (virabhogyà vasundhard)’. And that is why even the ‘small 
man ' or the ruler of a small territory, provided he be furnished with 
upäyas (diplomatic methods) and prowess as well as lucky in devoted 
subjects, can become sarvabhawmah or universal monarch '. 

Somadeva is an uncompromising hater of subjection. In case 
one is too powerless one should seek protection in order to avoid 
being meat to others (Saktihinah samsrayam kwryatyadi na bhavats 
paresámamisam). | 

He is discussing the position of the ' small man ' in international 
politics. What is the most expedient policy for a ruler that happens 
to be weak? Somadeva is emphatic in his answer, which is as 
follows :— 


‘For a person with the sense of self-respect death is preferable 
to disgrace (abamánena varam manino maranam) ’, says he. Further, 
' one should not sell oneself by livitg according to the will of another 
(na parechehhanuvarianenatmavtkrayah) ’. 


And yet Somadeva is not carried away by idealism too far. 
He can think of the chances, the hopes, the fortunes of the future 
relations. 

But of course protection is to be sought only in case there be 
the prospects of an eventual good burning up in the future (ãyatikal- 
yane sali kasimschit samvandhe parasamSrayah Sreyan). That is, 
the weak is not advised to seek protection of others under all circum- 
stances. He must have to consider the pros and cons carefully and 
then when he decides upon seeking somebody’s tutelage he has only 
to utilize it with a view to the long run effect. It is the conjuncture 
of circumstances that he has to study all the time. 

Finally it should be observed that in social atmosphere the 
Barhaspatya sūtra and the Nitivákyamrita are as the poles asunder. 
In Somadeva (ch. I) the message is one of equality. The highest of 
all social dealings and attitudes consists in sameness or equality to all 
beings (sarvasativests hi samata sarvacharananam paramam charamam), 
says he. It is the farthest removed from Brihaspati’s prejudices of 
all sorts. We are here led to the doctrine of equality vis @ vis not 
only men but all sentient beings. And so far as human beings are 
concerned, Somadeva is equally precise and positive. Among the 
ways of acquiring dharma he attaches the first importance to d/mavat 
paratra kusal&vrittichintanam, ie. the cultivation of thoughts 
regarding other people’s welfare as regards one’s own. In his 
analysis of dharma he propagates the doctrines of tyaga, ie. self- 
sacrifice or gifts and charities as well as of tapas, i.e. the control of 
senses and the mind. Last but not least, the doctrine of ahimsa 
or non-injury to animals finds its proper place in his moral system. 
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Neither in this world nor in the next can any action, we are told, 
leading to the injury of living beings be productive of good results. 
The conduct of persons who do not perform vratas (ceremonies) but 
whose minds are not given to killing can lead to heaven (ajighamsu- 
manasam vratariktamapi charitam svargáya jàyate). In these and 
similar passages of chapter I entitled Dharmasamuddesa we encounter 
the catechism of Jaina religion and morals. 

A very noteworthy feature of the Nitivàkyümrila remains to 
be mentioned in this estimate, short as it is. Just after offering 
salutation to Gane$a, Somadeva offers another salutation. ‘This, 
however, is not to a god or his guru but to the rajya, the State. The 
vajya is there conceived by infe as dharmarthaphala, ie. as an 
organism of which the fruits are dharma and artha. "The conception 
of the king as the maker of time is well-known in Sukranīti (I, 
lines 43-44). It is specially to be observed that Somadeva does not 
use the category raja or the ruler but rajya the entire socio-political 
complex. In so far as the rajya has been adored by the author of 
the Wittodhyameita as the source of dharma and artha he must be 
credited with having made a contribution of extraordinary value in 
the history of human thought. It is here that we encounter the 
doctrine of éatsme in a nutshell. It is perhaps the greatest single 
contribution of the tenth century to Indian social philosophy. 


BENOY KUMAR SARKAR. 


A THEORY OF HEREDITY IN THE AITAREYA 
UPANISHAD 


Attempts to read ideas of modern biologists into the specu- 
lations of Upanishadic thinkers may be futile. However, the reading 
of the interesting and erudite article of Mr. Rulia Ram Kashyap on 
the ' Parasitology of Atharva Veda ' appeared in the Indian Culture, 
Vol. If, No. 1, has infected me with the necessary ausacity to try to 
compare a of Aitareya Upanishad, with a theory of heredity 
of some Western biological thinkers. Several highly speculative" 
theories of heredity have been advanced by biologists until August 
Weismann propounded his theory of the germ-plasm. Of the earlier 
theories, now discarded, two were by Herbert Spencer and Darwin. 
Darwin's theory of heredity was known as that of pangenesis, I 
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believe, there is, perhaps superficial, & resemblance of Darwin's 
theory of pangenesis with that of the Aitareya Upanishad. 

Darwin's theory of hereditv has been srmmarized by Prof. 
Weismann thus :—- 


| ‘A multicellular organism, whether animal or vegetable, is 
gradually built up by cell division : but it is assumed that this 
method of multiplication is not the only one. Each cell 
possesses in addition, at each stage of its development, the 
power of giving off invisible granules or atoms, which, at a later 
period and under certain conditions, can develop again into cells 
similar to those from which they originated. Numbers of these 
gemmules are given off continually from all cells of the body 
and conveyed into the blood, and thus circulate through the 
body, finally settling down in some part, principally in those 
regions in which the development of the offspring will take place 
later on, i.e. in buds or germ cells. As gemmules from all the 
cells of the body are egated in these cells, they invest the 
latter with the power of developing into a new and complete 
organism.’ 
(The Germ-plasm: A theory of heredity by August Wersmann, 
Introduction, p. 8.) 


Datwin’s above theory of heredity, I believe, has 2 resemblance 
to that of the Aitareya Upanishad embodied in the following 
passage :— 

'Purushe ha vá ayamáditoó garbhó bhavati; tadetat 
sarvébhyo'ngebhyo sathbhutamitmanyevaétmana  bibharti ; 
tadyadà striyath sificatyatainajjanayati tadasya pratamam 
janma^ (H, 4.) 

Dr. E. Roer translates the above passage thus :— 

‘The (individual sou!) exists at first as a foetus (in the 
form of seed) in man. Thuis is the seed which is the essence (of 
the body) produced from all parts. He bears this self (Atma, 
the foetus in the form of seed) even in his own self (body, 
&tma). When it (the seed) touches the woman, then he (the 
father) pgoduces’ it. This is the first hirth of him (of the 
individual soul in the form of seed).’ 

(The Twelve Principal Upanishads, p. 247.) 


. The comments of Amaradása on ' Tadetat sarvébhyo’ngébhya- 
stéjah’ of the above passage makes the resembíance to that of 
Darwin more explicit :— 
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‘Tat, purushé garbhatvénoktam ; etat, retah ; sarvébhyo, 
nikhiléb'ryah ; angébhyah, purushàvayavébhyah ; tejah sarh- 
bhutash, sarabhutath nirgatarn bhavati.’ 

(Ekadasé bamishadah, with the commentaries of Amaradasa, 
Nitvananda, etc., p. 229.) 
MARTIN WICKRAMASINGHE. 


NOTES ON KOSALA 


In his Srávastt in Indian Literature (M.A.S.L, No. 50) Dr. B. C. 
Law has examined certain views about the history and geography 
of Kosala that have been put forward in the Political History of 
Ancient India. The author of the last mentioned work had to 
cramp up so much matter within one single volume that further 
discussions in regard to some of the topics may not be deemed to 
be unnecessary. The following note deals with some of the points ` 
raised by Dr. B. C. Law in his interesting treatise :— ] 


I.  iyasaiti (P.H.A.I., 3rd Ed., 133). 

With regard to the epithet Jiyasáti& the opinion has been 
expressed by the author of the PHAI . that like Devaénampiya 
it is a ‘common designation of kings’, i.e. it is not a personal name 
of an individual ruler. "This view is based on two grounds : firstly, 
the designation is actually assumed by the rulers of several cities, 
ie. Alabhiya, Savatthi, Kampilla, Mithila, Champa, Vaniyagama, 
Baranasi, and Polasapura (P.H.A.I., 3rd ed., 133). It is idle to 
surmise that Sávatthi and all other cities mentioned here including 
Champa obeyed only one ruler about the time of which the Uvàása- 
gadasáo speaks. Secondly, Jsyasait& means, as Dr. B. C. Law himself 
points out, ' vanquisher of enemies’, ‘ conqueror’ (Sravasi in 
Indian Literature, p. 11) and it may be learnt from the Attareya 
Brahmana that every ruler consecrated with Hindu ritual was 
entitled to the epithet ‘ Amitrandm haniá ', ie. destroyer of enemies 
(P.H.A.I., 125). 





1 Dr. Raychaudhuri has still to refute Dr. Rudolph Heernie whose opinion is 
cited in my ' Srüvasti in Indian Literature’ (p. 12, f.n. 1), suggesting that ‘ Jiyasattu’ 
was the same person as Mp ise of Vesili. The Jainas persistefftly cldim that 
eighteen ganarajas obeyed edaga. 
is mentioned in the Upanigads as a king of Kadi and another Ajatagatru is mentioned 
in the Pali texts as a king of Magadha, it does not reasonably follow that Aj&tafetru, 
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IL Five rajas mentioned in connection with Pasenadi. 


The passage ‘Atha kho te patcharajano Pasenadi-pamukha 
yena Bhagavá tenupasankamimsu’ has been commented on for the 
first time on p. Irof. of the Political Hisory of Ancient India, 
3rd Edition. It has not been thought necessary to repeat what has 
been stated there again on p. 133 of the book. It is distinctly 
mentioned on pp. 110-11 that the Samyukta Nikaya refers to 
Pasenadi as the head of a group of five rájás. In discussing their 
identity it is pointed out that one of these was probably Pasenadi's 
brother who was the viceroy of Kasi. Among the remaining rájás 
should perhaps be included the prince of Setavyà mentioned in the 
Payasi Suttanta, Hiranyanübha Kausalya who was a contemporary 
of Sukesa Bharadvaja and Aévalayana (and consequently of Buddha 
and Pasenadi, if the identification of A’valayana Kausalya with 
Assalayana of S&vatthi mentioned in the Majjhima Nikáya be cor- 
rect), and lastly the chief of Kapilavastu who is often referred to 


as a Raja.’ 


III. Eighteen of Ganardjas of Kasi-KoSala. 

Dr. B. C. Law accepts Dr. Barua’s interpretation which takes 
the ression ‘eighteen gamarájas ' ‘as a totalling of the nine 
Lich vis and nine Malfakis, Buddhaghosha expressly referring 
to the Vajjis as ganarajas'. But Buddhaghosha's reference, late as 
it is, does not necessarily mean that there were no other ganarajas 
besides the Vajjis or that the Vajjis occupied part of i-Koásala. 
Dr. Law himself points out that ‘it is impossible to think that in 
Buddha's time either Chedaga, the king of Videha and Vesali was 
also the ruler of Kadi and Kosala, or Jiyasattü, the ts of KAS- 
Koéala, was also the ruler of Videha and Vesali'. (Srdvastt in 
Indian Literature, p. 12, n. 1.) He also refers to the rulers of Kasi- 


(rather, chieftain, rà afifia) of Setavya, perhaps, another, and the chief of Kapilavastu, 
perhaps, the third. There is evidently no suggestion about the fourth sub-king. 
On the other hand, our own suggestion (Srávast in Indian Literature, p. 12) is: 
‘It may, perhaps, be safely assumed from the Jaina list, in the Uvasagadasdo of 
five cities, in the dominions of Jitasatru, that each one of them was 
principal town of each of the five components of the kingdom, Savatthi of Kofala 
proper, Barfinas! of Kasi, Alabhi of Alabhi, Kampillapura of Uttara-paficala and 


Polásapura of similar integral part '.—B. C. Law. 
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KoSala, the nine Lichchhavis and the nine Mallakis as ‘an entente 
of three powers '. (Sravastt in Indian Literature, p. 12, n. x and p. 13.) 
~ The relevant text runs thus: (P:H.A.J., 3rd Ed., p. go, n. 1). 


' Nava Mallat nava Lechchhai Kast Kosalasya ajtharasa wi 
ganarayano.’ 

The passage has reference to the time of Mahavira. Ií 
Dr. Barua’s interpretation is to be accepted then the nine Lichchhavis 
and the nine Mallakis are to be identified with the eighteen ganardajas 
who belonged to Kasi-Kogala (Käsi Kosalasya) In other words, 
both the Lichchhavis and the Mallakis according to this view, had 
their home in, or were politically subject to, Kasi-Koéala in the 
time of Mahavira. But all evidence connects the Lichchhavis of 
the period with the Vajjis of North Bihar (Vaisali) and the Mallakis 
with the region (Kusinàrà and Pava) intervening between the 
Vajji territory and the Kosala Mahàjanapada. So far as we know 
there is no suggestion in any Buddhist or Jaina text that either the 
Lichchhavis or the Mallas (Mallakis) actually occupied any gráma 
or nigama in Kāśi-Kośala, or that the political boundaries of KAasi- ' 
Koégala as known to Jainas or Buddhists in the days of Buddha and 
Mahavira definitely embraced North Bihar. A late legend represents 
the Lichchhavis as scions of the old royal house of Kasi and in a 

-certain story a Mallian is spoken of as a general of Pasenadi. These 
references cannot be taken to mean that the great janapadas of 
Vajji and Malla were geographically included in or were politically 
subject to Kasi-Koéala as known to the Buddhists and Jainas in the 
sixth century B.C. 

The ganarájas who are actually known to have been included 
within the realm of Kogala are the Kalimas of Kesaputta and the 
Sakyas of Kapilavastu. Regarding the Kalamas attention may be 
invited to the Political History of Ancient India, p. 131 and n. 8 and 
to the Añguttara Nikaya, pt. I, 188 (P.T.S.) :— 

' Ekam samayam Bhagavà Kosalesu carikam cáramáno mahata 
bhikkhusaüghena saddhim yena | Kesapuliam nama Kalamanam 
wigamo tad avasari. Regarding the Sakya territory evidence is 
furnished not only by the introductory portion of the Bhaddasála 
Jétaka (No. 465) but by the Aggañña Sutiania (Trans. Dialogues, 

t. IO, 80; P.H.A.I., 31d ed., p. 111). "The relevant passages in the 
Diaddasala Jaiaka and the Aggafifia Suttania are quoted below :— 
‘ Sakiya ditavacanam sutvd sannipatilud mantayimsu’, 

“‘mayam Kosalarañño a@napavattitthane vasáma, sace darikam 

na dassama mahantam veram bhavissati, sace dassama kulavartso 

no bhijjissais, kin nu kho katiabban ” &.’ (Fausbol, IV, 145.) 

* Sakya kho pana Vasettha ratio Pasenadt-Kosalassa anu- 
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yutta bhavants. Karonts kho Vasettha Sakya raññe Pasenadimhi 
Kosale nipaccakaram abhivadanam paccuithanam anjalikammam 
sámici-kammam.' (Digha Ntkéya, IJI. P.T.S., 83.) 


From the references quoted above it is clear that the statement 
(P.H.A.I., 70) that the Sakyas were included among the people 
subject to Koégala, is not at all unjustified as contended on p. 16 of 
Sravastt in Indian Literature. 

When Koéala is (‘roughly speaking’) equated with Oudh 
(P.H.A.I., 70) it is only intended to suggest that the mahajanapada 
of that name, which is distinguished from Paíichála, Vatsa, KA&si, 
Malla, Vajji, etc. in the Arguttara list, covered ‘ roughly speaking ' 
the area included within the modern territory of Os dh. It is no 
doubt possible to indulge in vague generalities about the extent of 
Koéala in the sixth century B.C. but until definite evidence is forth- 
coming it is difficult to believe that the mahajanapada of that name 
included either Kampilla in Pañchăla in the west or the Vajji- 
Lichchhavi State in North Bihar in the east. The fact that of the 
mahdjanapadas méntioned in the Añguttara list Kasi and Kosala 
are the only States definitely assigned to Pasenadi in early Buddhist 
literature, while Malla and Vajji are equally definitely mentioned as 
separate States under a different form of government, suggests that 
the kingdom of Pasenadi was not so big as some writers would have 
us believe. 

H. C. RAYCHAUDHURI. 


ON A POINT OF INTERPRETATION 


The enigmatic expression nava Malla-i nava Lechha-i Kási- 
Kosalagá aifhárasa vi ganarayano occurs in two places of the Jaina 
Ágama, first, in the Kalpasütra, in connection with Mahavira’s 
demise; and secondly, in the Nirayàávali Sūtra, in connection 
with the war between Cedaga (Cetaka), the applauded king of Vesali, 
and Kaniya (Künika-Aj&taSatru), the usurper king of Magadha. 
Prof. Jacobi, evidently following the authority of the commeutary, 
translates it: ' The eighteen confederate kings of Kasi and Kosala, 
the nine Mallalsis and nine Licchavis'. In a footnote to his above 
rendering, Prof. Jacobi observes : ‘ According to the Jainas, the 
Licchavis and Mallakis were the chiefs of Kasi and Kosala. They 
seem to have succeeded the Aiksvükas who ruled there in the times 
of the Ramáyana '.! 





! Jaina Sütres, S.B.E., Part II, p. 321. 
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Dr. Raychaudhüri takes the expression in the Kalpasütra to 
refer ‘ to nine Mallakis as having formed a league with nine Licchavis 
and the eighteen gamarájas of Kasi-Kosala’ (Political History, 3rd 
Ed.,p.90). As for the possibility of there being ' eighteen ganarajas 
of K&si-Kosala’, Dr. Raychaudhuri cites a PAli reference locating 
the settlement of the Kalamas in Kosala, and two references, each 
of which indicates that the Sükyas were Khattiyas acknowledging 
some sort of suzerainty of king Pasenadi of Kosala. Thus the 
presumption raised is that there were eighteen ganarajas of Kasi- 
Kosala in addition to the nine Mallakis and nine Licchavis, all of 
whom were united by an alliance between them. ~ 

According to the Jaina Kalpasütra, they were the various peoples 
who observed religious fasts and arranged for illuminations in honour 
of the demise of Mahavira, while according to the Nirayávali Sūtra, 
they were the peoples who rallied together at the bidding of Cedaga, 
the all-powerful king of Vesali, whose supremacy they had evidently 
acknowledged. : 

The expression, as explained in the Kalpadrumakalikavyakhya, 
refers to nine chiefs of Kadi, all of Mallaki origin, and nine chiefs of 
Koéala, all of Lecchaki origin, making up together eighteen ganarajas, 
all sámantas or vassal chiefs under the supremacy of Cetaka, maternal 
uncle of Mahavira :— 

Kasidegasya adhipàh Mallakigotriyà navarajànah, tatha 
Kogaladegasya adhipah Lecchakigotriyà, .navarájanah, etc. 
astáda$a nrpüh $ri-Mahávirasya matula$ Cetako raja, tasya 
astidaSa urpah saámantà astádasaganarajánah tair astáda$a- 


As I interpret it, the expression signifies ‘the nine Mallas and 
the nine Licchavis, on the whole, eighteen ganarajas (ruling clans) 
who were Kasi-Kosalaga in the sense that they derived their eu 
prestige from their original connection with the dynasties of 1 
and Koáala '. 

Thus the two interpretations, the first suggested by the Jaina 
-Commentator and the second by me, agree as to the number eighteen 
prefixed to ganarajas representing a total made up of nine Mallakis 
and nine Licchavis but differ as to the meaning of the phrase Kási- 
Kosalaga or KAsi-Kosalaka. 

That the phrase Kasi-KosalakA (adopting the reading in the 
Nirayávaliya text), as used in such a context, has no other sense 
but one suggested above may be evident from the following 
facts :— ` 

(i) That the Pāli legend -accounting for the origin of the 
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Licchavis distinctly shows that they traced back their descent to an : 
ancient king of Kasi." 

D That the Licchavis of Vesali and the Mallas of Kusinara 
equally belonged to the Va$istha gotra, both being referred to in 
Pali as Vasetthas.* 

(3) That the Sákyas who ranked among the ganarajas of the 
time called themselves or were known as Kosalakà, although they 
actually lived in their own territory Kapilavatthu, and Kapilavatthu 
is nowhere located in  Kosala. In the Dhammacetiya-sutta 
(Majjhima-Nikaya, II), king Pasenadi of Koéala’ is represented as 
saying tó Buddha: ‘ Bhagava p Kosalako, aham pi -Kosalako ’, 
‘The Blessed One is a man of Kosala as I am’. And in the 
Pabbajja-Sutta (Sutta-nipāta), the Buddha is represented as de- 
scribing the Sákyas as Kosalests ntkeitno, which is just another way of 
saying that they were Kosalakà. Kern translates ‘ Kosalesu niketino’ 
by ‘the inhabitants of KoSala’, which is rather wide of the mark. 
The Sàkyas were Kosalaka not as inhabitants of Kosala but as 
Kosalans. The point is clearly explained in the’ Sutta-nip&ta- 
Commentary (Paramattha-jotikà, II, p. 385) :— 

Kosalesu niketino ti bhananto beri Deci a rare ri 
Navakaraja hi nike ti na vuccati. Yassa pana ddikalato 
pabhuti anvayavasena so eva janapado nsvdso so nikeli ti vuccati. 
‘In speaking of the Sákyas as “those of the Kosala House ", 

the idea of their being upstarts in kingly tradition is avoided. An 
upstart in such tradition is not to be called one of a royal house '.' 
‘ That place which is the place of one’s origin continues to be known 
as one’s traditional home, and he is called a man of the royal house 
of that place.’ 

B. M. BARUA. 


VRSALA 


In Indian Gulture, Vol. II, pp. 595f., Mr. Sushil K. Bose has 
published a note in which he points out that the words vrsala means 
in some cases 'a heretic? aid not 'Südra', the dictionary meaning 
of the word. ‘The samé conclusion, based on practically identical 
grounds, was Jong ago reached by me in an article on the caste of 


1 Paramattha-jotikà (Khuddakapatha-Commentary), 1, p. 158; B. C./Law's 
Some Ksatriya Tribes of Ancient India, p. 16. 
3 B. C. Law's Some Ksatriya Tribes of Ancient India, pp. 13-14. 
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Candragupta Maurya.’ In it I sought to disprove the hypothesis 
of Mr. Harit Krishna Deb* that in the Mudraraksasa we ought to 
read vrsabha instead of vrsala, and futher proceeded to establish 
that the original meaning of the word was ‘a heretic’. Two years 
later, Mr. Deb independently considered the same evidences and 
in both the cases came to the same conclusion.* 

A passage in the Arthasasiva, iii 20, has been quoted by all of 
us in this connexion : 

éakyajivakadin vrsala-pravrajitàn deva-pitr-kàryesu bho- 

jayatah Satyo danddah. 
I held at that time and still now hold that $akyajivakadin in the passage 
can only be regarded as an adjective to vysala-pravrajitan. But 
here we may consider the Vasalasutta of the Swtanipáta,! in which 
a. Bráhmana addresses Buddha as mundaka, samanaka and vasalaka. 
Buddha then proceeds to explain who is a real vyrsa/a and what are 
the actions that to make a man a vysala (vasalam và vasala- 
karane và homme) In the list of such actions we find cheating, 
hypocrisy, theft, etc. Buddha is here doubtlessly repeating his 
favourite doctrine that it is the conduct and not the birth that 
decides the status of a man, as would appear from the following 
gatha occurring in the same Sutta : ` 


na jaccà vasalo hoti na jaccá hoti brāhmaņo 
kammanā vasalo hoti kammanā hoti bráhmano 


Vasala—vrsala here cannot denote anything but a caste, no doubt 
the Südra caste. 
Buddhaghosa takes pains to explain why the Bráhmana should 
have called the Ksatriya Gautama a vrgala' : 
' vasale và pabbajetva tehi saddhii] ekato sambhoga-pari- 
bhoga-karanena patito (sic. patito) ayati vasalato pi pápataro 
ti iguechanto vasalaka ti dha. , 
According to Buddhaghosa therefore Buddha was called vrsala 
because he admitted low-born persons to his order and freely asso- 
ciated with them. For the same reason the author of the Arthasasira 
might have called the Buddhists and Ajivakas vrgala-pravrajita. 
But what does the word mean in the Mudraraksasa? Mr. Deb 
in his second article thinks that it is used by thè dramatist as a 





1 THQ., vi, 271 f. In Indian Culture, ii, 558, I have the gratification of seeing 
this article referred to, and my .aterpretation ot'vrsala accepted by Professor H. C. 
Raychaudhuri. . 

2 JBORS., iv, 91 f.- * THQ., viii, 466 f. 

4 Suitanipata, Anderson and Smith, 21 f. 

5 Paramatthajotska, II, PJT.S., i, 175. S 
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-‘ personal name’ and that it may have been no more than ‘a 
ent epithet’ traditionally applied to him [Candragupta], 
and that the dramatist, or the traditional he followed,’ may have 
converted the epithet into a name. Mr. Bose on the other hand 
thinks that in the drama itself the word has been used in the sense 
of ‘a heretic’. ‘What could’, he asks, ' Kautilya gain by cons- 
tantly reminding the king of his lower social status, if Vrsala at 
all implied it in that early period?’ I quote below what I wrote 
on this point in my previous article: ‘What could Canakya gain 
by constantly drawing pointed attention to his master’s low caste ? 
The reply to this question is given in the drama itself, when a 
Kaficukin, wondering at the power of Canakya, says : 
aq m ag e wrwenmw...) 
fathernttrentas fercemcfannn n" 

‘It is proper that king Candragupta would be a Vrsala 
to him. To the desireless, kings are objects of disrespect, as 
if they were straws.' 

On the basis of this passage I think that even though the author 
of the Mudraraksasa may have used vrgala as a traditional title 
or personal name of Candragupta, be did it with the full conscious- 
ness that the word meant ‘a Südra ', or, at any rate, ‘a low-born 
one’, ‘one who can be slighted ’. . 
Mr. Bose concludes hi: note by saying that the Puranas relegate 
the Mauryas to the status of the Stdras. Of all the Purána texts 
utilized by Pargiter, not one has anything about the Südra origin 
of the Mauryas. It has been already pointed 'out by others that 
the line tatah prabhris rajano bhavisyah $üdra-yonayah or lato mrpa 
bhavisyanti $üdra-prayás tv adharmskah, occurring in the Puranas 
after the so-called Saigundga dynasty, must not be taken to refer 
to all the kings that follow, but only to the Nandas, as we must 
exclude the Sungas and the Kanvas w 3 were certainly not Südras. 


AMALANANDA GHOSH. 





1 On the basis of a passage in Dhanika's commentary on Dhanaüjayas's Dasa- 
rüpa, I held that the Brhatkatha was the original of the Mwudráráksasa. Mr. C. D. 
Chatterji thinks that the passage in the commentary is an interpolation, or, at least 
Ganadhya’s Brhatkathd is not the source of the drama (Indian Culture, i, e f). 
Even if it could be established that no version of the Brhathatha was utilized by 
Vigikhadatta, we can only say that Dhanika was misinformed when he wrote that 
the Mudraraksasa was Brhatkatha-mala. 


2 Mudrdraksasa, iii, 10, v, I. www WINTEEE:. 
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GEOGRAPHICAL DATA FROM THE MAHAVAMSA 
AND ITS COMMENTARY 


The Mahavathsa, a Pali chronicle of Ceylon, was written by 
Mahánáma in the fifth century A.D. It surely contains germs of 
historical truth, buried deep in a mass of absurd fables and 
marvellous tales. It is full of information of variegated nature 
but tact and caution are required to separate fact from fiction. 
The commentary on, this Sinhalese chronicle called the Varhsattha- 
pakásini was written by an unknown author, recently edited fox 
the Government of Ceylon, by Dr. G. P. Malalasekera, and published 
by the Pali Text Society of London. The text and the commentary 
contain many geographical data important in the ‘history of 
Buddhism in India and Ceylon. They no doubt add much to our 
knowledge. In this note we, have attempted to gather together 
geographical references from the text and the commentary with 
their proper identifications as far as possible. The geographical 
information has been noticed here under two sections: (1) India, 
and. (2), Ceylon. 


I 


Siddhartha gradually went to Rájagaha (modern Rajgir) for 
alms after having received ordination on the bank of the river 
Anomá. He sat in the Pandava?* mountain cave and was after- 
wards invited by the Magadhan king (Mv. Comm,, p. 66). Buddha 
ate rice gruel given. by Sujata on the bank of the Nerafijarà river? 
(ibid., p. 66). On- the full-moon day of Phussa, the inhabitants of 

t and Magadha* Rue the great sacrifice of Uruvela- 
kassapa (ibid., p. 52). They set apart a day for the great sacrificial 
gift (ibid., p.89). At tne foot of the Bo-tree at Uruvelá in Magadha 
Buddha obtained supreme knowledge. Uruvelà (in ancient Buddha- 
gayd in Gaya District) means a big sandy embankment (ibid., p. 84). 

Dakkhinagiri * was a country reached after encircling Rajagaha 
(ibid., p. 323).' It was visited by Mah4mahinda thera. Vedisagiri 





1 According to Cunningham Anomà is the river Aumi in the district of Gorakh- 
pur but Carlleyle identifies this river with the Kudawa-nadi ig the Basti district 
of Oudh., 

3 This mountain encircles Giribraja, ancient Rajagaha, modern Rijgir. 

3 Nilájàna ; cf. Thüpavarhsa, B. C. Law’s edition, p. 83. 

* It comprises the modern districts of Bhagalpur and Monghyr. Anga was a 
tract of land lying midway between the villages of Anga and M agha. 

5 It roughly corresponds to the modem Patna and Gayü icts of. Bihar. 

* Dakkhinagiri Janapada (Vedisa), the capital of which was Ujjent. 
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was also visited by him who stayed at Vedisagiri-mahávihára' (ibid,, 
p. 321). Jetavana has been described to have been laid out and 
reared by Prince Jeta (ibid., 102). . 

Pataliputra* has been described as the chief city of the whole 
continent of India (Jambudipa, Mv. Ch. XV. It was so called because 
it was full of Jambu trees, Mv. Comm., p. 331). It was ruled by 
Bindusára, son of Chandragupta, belonging to the family of the 
Moriyas, who were Ksatriyas,‘ after the death of his father. 
Mahávana vihára* and Latthivana® are said to have been situated 
near Vesáli' and Rájagaha respectively (ibid., p. 520 and p. 546). 

Some princes made Kusavati * their resting place, some RAjagaha 
and some Mithila® (ibid, p. 125). 

Mention is made of eight principal capital cities including 
Benares (ibid., p. 67). At Sàrnàáth'a group of five monks became the 
first disciples of the Buddha (ibid., p..70). The descendants of 
Duppasaha ruled the city of Benares, besides 84,000 kings (ibid., 
p. 127). 

The descendants of king Arindama governed the city of Ayujjha 
which is no other than Ayodhya.” ` 

The descendants of Ajitajina made Kapila city (Kapilavatthu) 
their EE (Mv. Comm., p. 127). 

Mithilé, Rajagaha, and Campà " were governed by the descen- 
dants ar Zo uem Samuddadatta, and Mahinda respectively (ibid., 
pp. 128-129). 

The commentator points out that Mithila was also ruled by the 
descendants of Makhádeva (ibid., p. 129). 

Sumitta was the king who had three sons by the daughter of the 
Madda king vathsa, Chap. VIII). Madda country lay between 
the Ravi and the Chenáb roughly identical with the country round 
the modern district of Sialkot. 


1 Abode of the mother of Mahinda (Samantapasüdik&, p. 70). 
3 Capital of the Magadhan Kingdom in Agoka’s time. 
~ ? As to the origin of the Moriyas and their connection with the Maurya rulers 
of Magadha (vids B. C. Law, Some Ksatriya Tribes of Ancient India, pp. 211-213). 
* M. Comm., p. 180. 
á es was a monastery in Ancient Vajji country mentioned by Fā Hien in his 
a 
$ About 2 miles north of Tapovana in the, district of Gaya. 
T Modern Besarh in the Muzaffarpur district. 
? Identical with later Kustnàra. 
* Modern Tirhut in Bihar. š 
10 On the Sarajū river in the Fyzabad district of the United Provinces. 
1 The actual site of Camp&, ancient capital of Anga, is probably marked by 
the two villages, Campünagara and Campapura, that still exist in Bhagalpur. 
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The city of Kosambi’ was ruled by the descendants of Bala- 
datta (Mv. Comm., p. 128). 

Takkasilé,* Kusinarà, and Indapattha* were ruled by the 
descendants of Divankara, Talissara, and Sivi respectively (ibid., 
pp. 128-129). i 

Aritthapura* and Hatthipura * had the descendants of Dham- 
magutta and Brahmadatta as their rulers (ibid., pp. 127-128). 

According to the commentator, the inhabitants of Paveya are 
known as Páveyyakas ' and those of Avanti? as Avantis (ibid., p. 159). 

Amaravati? is mentioned as the kingdom of king Sumedha 
whowenounced the world (ibid., p. 120; cf. Dhammapadatthakatha, 
Vol. I, p. 83). According to the commentator the term Vanga 
refers to the princes inhabitating the country of Vaüga!? (Vatga- 
janapada). Vanga has also been described as a country inhabited 
by the Vangas themselves (ibid., p. 243—tesath niváso eko pi 
janapado rü]hisaddena Vanga ti vuccati; cf. Dipavathsa, p. 53) 

he commentator gives no information about the king of Radha 
: (ibid., p. 244). 

The kingdom of Avanti was ruled by Prince Asoka as a viceroy 
(ibid., p. 324). It has been noticed by the commentator that 
Ujjeni "was given to him by his father, Bindusara (ibid., p. 198). 

The Buddha went to the Himalayas, washed his body and 
finished ablution in the Anotatta lake. He spent the whole day in 
meditation on the Manosilà mountain (ibid., p. 71; cf. Jataka, 
III, p. 379). 


1 Modern Kosam in Allahabad on the Jumná, capital of the Vatsas. 

* Modern Taxila. 

* A town of the Mallas in modern Nepal. 

* Near modern Delhi. 

5 In north Central Province, north of Habarana. 

* Built by a son of the king of Ceti on the spot where he saw a white royal 
elephant. Hatthipura may be taken to represent Hastinápura traditionally identified 
with an old town in Mawana tahsil, 22 m. N.E. of Meerut (CAGI., p. 702). 

7 cf. Thüpavarhsa (B. C. Law), p. 33. 

* Avanti roughly corresponds to modern Malwa Nimar and adjoining parts 
of the Central Provinces. Ancient Avanti was divided into two parts, the northern 
part had its capital at Ujjain and the southern part called Avanti Dakkhinapatha 
had its capital at Mahismati. 

° Itis identical with the modern city of Amaragti close to the rivers of Dharaniko- 
tta, a mile west of ancient Amarivati, on the Krend famous for its ruined stiipa ; 
cf. Thüpavarsa, Ed. B. C. Law, PTS, p. 2. 

1 It is identical with modern Eastern Bengal. It did not stand as a name for 
the entire province as it does now. » 

11 Now Ujjain in the Gwalior State, old capital of Avanti. 

13 It was one of the seven lakes of the Himavantapadesa. 
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Arimaddana brought alms from Uttarakuru! and ate them in 
the evening at the Anotafta lake. The holy water of this lake was 
used during the coronation ceremony. It was besprinkled over 
the head of the prince (Mv. Comm., 306). 

Close to tbe Chaddanta lake stood a tree which used to fulfil 
human wishes (ibid., p. 195). From this lake an elephant called 
Chaddanta brought its son (ibid., p. 442). Besides, there was 
another lake in the Himalayas known as Aravála (ibid., p. 312) 

There is a great monastery on tbe Kailisa mountain (ibid., 
p.598) Kukkutarama’* was a monastery visited by Thera Sonaka. 

"Tbe commentator simply refers to the Aparantaka? or western 
India where the Thera Maharakkhita. was sent (ibid. p. 312). 
Vijaya landed at the port of Supparaka * (Mv. VI). 

The Thera Majjbantika was sent to Kasmira and Gandhàara,' 
the Thera Mahadeva to Mahisamandala, the Thera Rakkhita to 
Vanaváüsa,' Dhammarakkhita to Aparantaka, Mahadhammarak- 
khita to Mahdrattha,® Maharakkhita to the country of the Yona,’ 
Majjhima to the Himalaya country, and the two theras, Sona and 
Uttara, to the Suvannabhiimi’® (Mv., XII). From Alasanda '' came 
the Thera Yonadhammarakkhita with thirty thousand bhikkhus. 
From the Vinjhà forest ** mountains came the Thera Uttara with 
sixty thousand bhikkhus (Mv. XXIX). Elļāra, a Damila of noble 
descent, came from Cola !? country and ruled righteously for many 
years (Mv. XXI). Madhura (Mv. VII) was a city where the ministers 
of Vijaya sent gifts to king Pandu to win his daughter for that 
king. 


1 The Kuru country mentioned in the Rgveda is probably the Uttara Kuru 
of later times which is alluded to in the Pali literature as a mythical region.- A 
country north of Káámir mentioned in the Vedic and Pauranic literature. 

3 A monastery at Pataliputta. 

* It comprises modern Gujarat, Kathiawar and the sea-coast districts. 

* Or Surpüraka, modern Soparé in the Thana district; north of Bombay. 

5 Modern Peshawar and Rawalpindi districts. 

* Identical with Mandhata island on the Narmada. Ancient capital —MZhis- 
mati, a district south of the Vindhyi. 

T Modern Vanavàsi in North Canara. 

* Modern üstra. 

* The foreign settlements on the North-Western Frontier perhaps identical 
with Greeco-Bactria. 

y Modern Pegu. ` 

Alexandria, the town founded by Alexander in the Paropanisadæi country, 

= Viu the Vindhy& mountain with its dense forest. 

B. Ancient Chola country, the capital of which was Kaücipurar, modern Conjee- 
veram. 
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II 


The Mahávarisa commentary furnishes a good deal of information 
regarding cities, mountains, hills, islands, lakes, hermitages, shrines, 
etc., of Lanka. ; 

Anurüdhapura! was an ancient city of Ceylon, situated near 
the Kadamba river. On the bank of the river Gambhira, the priest 
Upatissa built Upatissagàma to the north of Anuradhapura (Mv. 
Comm., p. 261). Anur&dhapura was so called because (r) it was 
situated by two AnurAdhas, and (2) it was built on the Anuradha 
Nakkhatta day (ibid. p. 293). It was nine yojanas in extent 
(ibid., p. 449). It was ruled for some time by the Damilas' 
(ibid., p. 616). It was also ruled by Ilanage for six years (ibid., 

. 646) and by Vasalülakatissa for seven years and eight months 
tibia, p. 647). Sirisavatthu and Lankanagara* were two other 
cities (ibid., p. 259). Besides, there were other cities, e.g., 
Rohana‘ ruled by Gothübhaya (ibid. p. 430), Girilaka (ibid, 
D. 479) which was greatly under the influence of the Damijas. 
Kalahanagara (Mv. X) known as the battle town lies to the south of 
Mineri tank (Manihirà) not far from the left bank of the Ambangatiga. 
Tambapannidipa’ appeared like a decorated interior of a caitya 
(Mv. Comm., p. 550). Mention is made of another city called 
Mahagamani where the king lived for four months after killing the 
Damilas on the bank of the Ganges (ibid., p. 476). Dváremandala 
is mentioned in the Mahavarhsa (Ch. X). Itis near the Cetiyapabbata 
mountain intale) east of Anuradhapura. Sthapara was the 
city so ed because it was inhabited by a siha or lion (Mv. 
Comm., p. 250). There is a reference to Vaddhamánapura (ibid., 

. 353; cf. Dipavama, p. 82). The Pulindas are mentioned as & 
Patareis tribe dwelling in the country inland between Colombo, 
Kalutara, Galle and the mountains (Mahávarhsa, Geiger's tr., p. 60, 
fn. 5) Ambatthala is mentioned in the Mahavarhsa (Ch. XIT). 
It is immediately below the Mihintale mountain in Ceylon. ` 

There were several gardens in Ceylon, e.g., Mahătittha near 
Abhayapura (Mv. Comm., p. 349) and Mahá-Anoma (ibid., p. 353). 
During the.reign of king Mahdsena the bhikkhus living at Jetavana 
were called Sagalikas (ibid., p. 175). King Mahàsena had the Jeta- 


1 [t was the ancient capital of Ceylon but is now in ruins; cf. Dipavashsa, 
pp. 57-58. _ : 

3 Damila, the Tamil country. . 

3 It is also called Lankidipa, modem Ceylon. 

4 cf. Thipavathsa, B. C. Law’s Ed., p. 56. . 

5 It is Ceylon which was meant in ancient times as Parasamudra (vide Law, 


GEB, pp. 70-71). 
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vana vihára built in a garden called Jotivana (ibid., p. 681). There 
were forests in Ceylon, e.g., Nandanavana? and Mahameghavana.” 

A stüpa was built at Rāmagāmaka on the banks of the Ganges 
(ibid., p. 565). 

There was a lake called pci (ibid., p. 497 ; Mv. Ch. X) 
which was laid out by King Pandukabhaya himself. It is the 
tank now called Basawak-kulam (Parker's Ancient Ceylon, pp. 360 
foll). Water was drawn by a wheel from it (Mv. Comm., p. 29). 

There were a port in the country of Ro called Sakkhara- 
sobbha (Mv. Comm., p: 643), a hig road from the river Kadamba to the 
Cetiya mountain (ibid., p. 635), anda tank called Kolambagamika 
(ibid., p. 653). Dighavapi (Mv., p. ro), Tissavapi (Mv... p. 160), 
Manihira (Mv., p. 324), and Kalivapi (Mv., p. 299) may be mentioned 
as the four important tanks. Dighavapi is probably the modern 
Kandiya-kattu tank in the eastern province of Ceylon. "Tissavàpi 
is a tank near Mahágüma. Manihirà is the modern Minneriya, a 
tank near Polonnaruwa. Kalivapi was built by King Dhátusena 
by banking up the river Kalu-oya or Gopa' nadi. There is a refer- 
ence to Padumapokkharani (Mv. Comm., p. 633). 

There was a mountain named Anulatissa, (Mv. Comm. +P. 659): 
The Cháta mountain was on the south-western side of Anur ura 
and more than two yojanas in extent (ibid., p. 300). Udumbara 
was also a mountain situated near a village very close to the Ganges 
(ibid., p. 287). The Kása mountain (Mv., Ch. X) is probably near 
the modern Kahagalagàma or the village of the Kaha mountain 
about eighteen miles south-east, from Anuradhapura. Arittha- 
pabbata (Mv., X) is identified with Ritigala, North-Central Province, 
north of Habarna. Besides, there were other mountains, e.g., Malaya,’ 
Abhayagiri,* Silaküta, Cetiyapabbata, ‘and Missakapabbata.’ The 
commentator refers to the Sumanakita, a hill, resided by a king 
named Sumana (ibid., pp. 114-115). 

There were caves, e.g., Cittapassa (Mv. Comm., 290), Mahin- 
daguha (ibid., p. 607). 





1 Mv., p. 126. Nandanavana stretched between Mahameghavana and the 
southern wall of the city of Anurádhapura. 

2 Mv., pp. I0 and 126. Mahàmeghavana stretched south of the capital city 
of Anuradhapure. 

* Malaya (Mv., p. 69) is the central mountain region in the interior of Ceylon. 
me * Myv., p. 273. Abhayagiri is outside the north gate of the ruined city of Anura- 

apura, 

* Mv., p. 102. Silaküta is the northern peak of the Mihintale mountain. 

* Mvy.,pe130. Cetiyapabbata is the later name of the Missaka mountain. 

t Misealkcapabbata (Mv., p. 102) is the modern Mihintale mountain east of 
Anurüdhapura, 
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There were villages, e.g., Kumbiyahgana in the country named 
Giri where a householder named Vasabha lived (ibid., p. 454). 

There were Cetiyas, e.g., Aggipavisaka which was uilt on the 
relics of Tissa, Abhaya, and Uttara who were burnt to death (ibid., 
p.612). ‘The great caitya of Mahiyangana ! was built on the banks 
of the Ganges (ibid., p. 72). Besides, there were other cetiyas, e.g., 
Akasa * Cetiya (Mv., p. 172), Pathama * Cetiya (Mv., p. 107), etc. 

Among the rivers of Ceylon, mention may be made of Ganga 
(Mv. Comm., p. 92), Kadamba* (ibid., p. 261) Gambhira* (ibid., 
p. 261), Karinda,  Gopaka, Mahàgangi Kalyági? and Mahd- 
tittha. Gothasamudda (Mv., Ch. XXII) is the designation of & 
sea near Ceylon. ; 

Giridipa where Buddha brought the Vakkhas from Ceylon 
(ibid, p. 50) has been described as a beautiful is'and extending over 
an area of one thousand yojanas (ibid., p. 80). 

The commentary supplies a long list of viháras, some of which 
may be mentioned here. There was a vihára named Cittala where 
Saügharakkhita thera lived ; another vihára by the name of Mal- 
linaga was the home of Mahanaga (Mv. Comm., p. 552). Abhaya- 
gallaka was also a vihára (ibid., p. 625): In the country of Rohana 
there were vihàras named Valliyera (ibid., p. 652) and Mahaga- 
maniga (p. 662). Gotapabbata vihára was built on the mountain 
called Gotapásána. Two other viharas by the name oí Sejalaka 
and Cánavela were also built (ibid., p. 657). Besides, there were 
many viháras, e.g., Ramaka vihara, Maricavatti (ibid., 499), Dvára- 
mandala, Acchagirivihüra (ibid., 424), Cittalapabbatavihára," Thū- 
parama vihára!* (Mv., Ch. XXXVII), Tissamahiàvihára!? (ibid., 
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1 According to tradition, Bintenne Dagoba on the right bank of the Maha- 
weeligatiga which is called Mahaigangi or simply Ganga. 
Situated on the summit of a rock not very far from the Cittalapabbata 


onastery. 

8 Situated outside the eastern gate of the city of Anuradhapura. 

4 [t is identical with modern Malwatte-oya which flows by the ruins of Anura- 
dhapura. Cf. Dipavarhsa, p. 82. 

& It flows 7 or 8 miles north of Anuradhapura. 

© Itis modern Karinda-oya in the southern province of Ceylon which is located 
in the Pañjali pabbata. Mv., p. 258. ° 

T Itis the modern Kalu-oya river in Ceylon. Mv., Ch. XXXV. 

* Identical with modern Mahaweliganga river in Ceylon, Mv., p. 82. 

° Modern Kaleniganga ; cf. Jataka, II, 128. 

19 Identical with modern Mantola opposite the island of Mannar. 

3 Tt lies 15 miles north-east of the Tissamahürdma near Katagfmuwa. 

1? [t was a vihara in Anurüdhapura. 

13 It was located in south Ceylon, north-east of Hambantota. 
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Chap. XX), Jetavana vihara’ (ibid, Chap. XXXVII) and 
Bodhim anda* vihára (Mv., Ch. XXIX) which was once visited by 
the great thera Cittagutta with thirty thousand bhikkhus. 

The Mahàvarhsa and its commentary lead us to think of the 
following main divisions of the island of Ceylon: (x) Tambapanni- 
dipa probably denoting the north-western portion of Ceylon situated 
just opposite the southernmost part of India comprising Pandya 
and Tinnevelley districts with Tambapanninagara as its main city ; 
(2) Lankadipa situated below Tambapannidipa with Amenddhapara 
on the river Kadamba as its main city; (3) Rohanajanapada in 
which K&janagama was situated; (4) Nagadipa Stobatly the 
southern seacoast of Ceylon with Kalyanidesa as one of its sub- 
divisions. Giridipa evidently represented some hill tracts inhabited 
by the Yakkhas. The Mahavarhsa introduces us to & prosperous 
Yakkha city and port called Sirisavatthu which is also mentioned 
in the Valahassa Jataka. Samantaküta became an isolated Yakkha 
abode in Ceylon. 

Readers are particularly requested to refer to a very useful 
map of Anurédhapura supplied by Geiger in his English translation 
of the Mahavarhsa published by the P.T.S., London, 


B. C. Law. 


THE ATMAN IN THE PALI CANON 


I. Two points seem to be certain. 

(a) The Buddhist faith in transmigration (conceived as a 
metensomatosis) and in a beatific Nirvana is logically repugnant to 
the canonical tenet that Man is only a compound of transitory 
elements (physical and mental), for it implies that Man is more than 
body and mind. Further, it appears that the scholastical theories 
which aim at explaining or minimizing this repugnance, are late, 
far-fetched or inoperant. As well known, the scholastical view is 
(x) that Man is a ' series ' (the death-moment is followed by the rebirth- 
moment, just as any life-moment is followed by a life-moment), anc 
therefore traflsmigration (which is no longer a metensomatosis) is 
possible without the cumbrous hypothesis of a permanent soul ; M. 
that, although Nirvàna is an eternal entity (traditional dogma) th 
dead saint does not ‘ touch’ it, since he no longer exists as his serie 








1 It was situated near the Abhayagiri dagoba in Anuradhapura. 
3 It was a monastery built near the Bodhimanga at Bodh Gaya. 
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has come to an end. [But, if such be the case, Nirvana is of no 
use altogether and there is a school which will simply ignore it.] 

(b) Therefore we do not sin by imprudence when we consider as 
relatively late the canonical tenet of the negation of a Self. Primitive 
Buddhism, most probably, did not care much fot metaphysics and 
simply admitted a something which transmigrates by assuming new 
bodies, which finally, when purified, obtains deliverance, reaches the 
immortal state or place. The question is: ‘How can I escape from 
the realm of Death ? ', not: ' What is the natureofI?’ Buddhism 
was mystical before becoming philosophical. 

IL When it became philosophical Buddhism soon and generally 
concocted theories of soullessness which are in contradiction with its 
faith in metensomatosis and Nirvana (a faith which was the common 
certitude of all the contemporaneous sects). ‘These theories are met 
everywhere in the Canon brhich is the property of the Sthaviras). 
But there are a few texts which—without sophistry—may be under- 
stood as evidences of a philosophy in harmony with the Faith. 

(a) ‘Does the body belong to me? It is I (aita) ?—It is not I. 
For, if the body be I or belong to me, it could not be a cause of 
suffering, and it would be such as it is wished to be.’ And so 
on: ‘Does sensation belong to me?... Does thought belong to 
me?...... f 

The obvious meaning is that the Self (a#a) neither is the body . . ., 
nor has anything to do with the body ..... 

To put it otherwise, Buddhists do not admit the díman of the 
Aupanisada type, the immanent and omnipresent Absolute, the 
suprasensible ' substance ' (or the guest and the controller) of the 
body.... Ifthere were such an dfman, would the body be suffering 
and cause of suffering. ‘Can the diman be transitory and painful 
we br 


The implication of this text, according to the Buddhist (Sthavira) 
scholastics, is that there is no sort of dtman, of I. 

But is it absurd to differ from the scholastical interpretation ? 
To take candidly this text as it stands, I am rather inclined to 
believe that its implication is not purely negative. While it negates, 
in so many words’ the immanent (and universal) iman of the 
Aupanisadas, it seems to postulate and to foster a diffegent definition 





1 ripam bhikkhave anattà rüpar ca att’ abhavissa na yidam rüpam Abadhiya 
samvatteyya labbhetha ca rüpe evam me rüpam hotu evam me rüpam ma ahositi 
.... tam kim majiiatha bhikkhave rüpam niccam vā aniccam vati | ani 
bhante | yam pandniccam dukkham và tam sukham vüti r dukkham bhante | yam 
panüniccam dukkham viparinamadhammam kallam nu tar samanupassitum etam 
mama eso 'ham asmi eso me att&ti | no hetam bhante, ; 
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of aman. Body and mind are not the tman, not because the 
Giman does not exist (as the later doctors maintain), but because - 
body and mind being transitory and painful, cannot be, cannot have 
any intimate connection with, the iman : for the iman is by defini- 
tion eternal and happy. Our text perhaps postulates a transcen- 
dent aman, an individual one. Such an iman is well known in the 
old Indian speculation: the Purusa of the Samkhya school who 
remains untouched by the biological and psychological activities, 
who neither acts nor feels. 

(b) ‘The parable of the Jetavana (Samyutta, III, 33; IV, 82) is 
briefly as follows : ‘If somebody were to come in this Jeta grove 
and to take and burn the herbs, leaves, wood, would you say that 
he takes and burns you ?—Not so! For these things are neither 
our I, nor are they ours—In the same way the body, the feeling, the 
mind is not yours. Do abandon what is not yours! Abandoned by 
you, that will turn to profit and happiness.’ 

It seems that the Master aims at directing his bhiksus to the 
conquest of the true goal, that is the quasi-Samkhyan isolation of 
their I, by diverting them from the care for body and mind which, 
do not really concern them. Would he have spoken as he does if he 
had already discovered the philosophical truths which are taught in 
the Majjhima, I, 138, and in many sermons? ‘If there were an I, 
there would be a mine of me ; if there were a mine, there would be 
an I of me. But we are not aware of the real existence of an I or of 
a mine.' 

Mrs. Rhys Davids comments on the parable: ‘...so far from - 
denying that man is more than body and mind, ptl actually smphies 
that he is chiefty and centrally soul or self—that he is ke’ (Buddhist 
Psychology,’ 1924, p. 284). 

III. The scriptur~1 documents which state that a man reaps 
in a future life what he has sown here below, that the mind goes 
‘above’ while the body is burnt or buried; that Mara, the god of 
Death, vainly tries to seize the mind or soul of the liberated saint— 
are many. ‘They are visibly the expression of the simple and 
primitive faith. 

Many also are the documents which deny, in so many words, 
that ' Man is mpre than body and [transitory] mind '. 

Few are the documents which can be understood as implying the 
doctrine of a transcendent aiman ; very few indeed. 


1,.,8piru tumhikam evam assa amhe jano harati dahati v . . . ı no heta ņm 
bhente . . . na hi no etam bhante atti và attaniyam vāti | ¢vam eva... rüpam na 


The contemporaneous Brahmanic speculation (Aupanisada) was 
far from being normalized and contained the germs, and sometimes 
the tenets, of onmenng metaphysics. In the early Buddhist 
speculation the views of the skandhavadins (Man is a compound and 
a series) were opposed by the views of the Pudgalavádins or Person- 
alists. That a few Buddhist philosophers of the early ages 
admitted a transcendent Z/man, is not beyond the range of possi- 
bilities: the texts we have quoted, texts which are ' Church-edited ' 
(Mrs. Rhys Davids), remain a riddle as long as one does not consider 
this conjecture with benevolence. 

In the present note, I have used such phrases as: ‘It is not 
absurd ...', ‘I am rather inclined to surmise...’. These phrases 
are not intended to cover categorical certitudes under the veil of an 
apparent modesty and to confer to the author the twofold merit of 
audacity and prudence. They are, as it suits sueh problems, the 
naive expression of his views.— There is no hope that new documents 
Will be discovered which could help the historian of the pre-Buddhist 
and early Buddhist speculation. But the critical study of the 
Aupanisada and Buddhist Literature has made real progress during 
the last decades ; many points that are obscure nowadays will become ' 
clearer. 

Louis DE LA VALLÉE Poussin. 
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THE BAGH CAVES IN THE GWALIOR STATE. PUBLISHED BY 
THE INDIA SOCIETY IN CO-OPERATION WITH THE DEPART- 
MENT OF ARCH/EOLOGY, GWALIOR, FOR HIS LATE HIGHNESS 
MA SIR MADHAB RAO SCINDIA ALIJAH BAHADUR, 

TEXT BY SIR JOHN MARSHALL, M. B. GARDE, DR. J. 
PH. VOGEL, E. B. HAVELL, DR. JAMES H. COUSINS, TOGETHER 
WITH A FOREWORD BY LAURENCE BINYON. Pp. I-VIII, 1-78 
WITH ONE SKETCH MAP OF MALWA AND Pls, I-XIX, A-I. 
LONDON. 4s. NET, 1927. 


This is an admirable work ın which discussion has been made about the 
importance of the Bagh caves from the standpoint of architecture, sculpture, 
painting, and sesthetics. In the first section, Marshall has shown that the Bagh 
caves hitherto discovered are nine in number. The first one is locally known as 
the ' Griha ', the second as the ‘ Pandavonki gupha ’, the third as the ' hathikhana ', 
the fourth as the ‘Rang Mahal’; but the remaining ones are not so named. He 
has remarked that ' at Bagh, as at Ajanta, the paintings are done in tempera, not, 
as has often been stated, in ' (p. 16) but has not furnished any reason for 
'holding such an opinion. As know, term tempera is specially applied to 
early Italian painting, common vehicles of which were yolk of egg, yolk and white 
of egg mixed together, the white juice of the fig tree and the like; while the term 
fresco is applied to the art of painting on freshly spread plaster, before it dries up. 
On this consideration it is better to take the paintings at’ Bagh and Ajanta as being 
done in fresco. In the second section Garde lets us know of the recent discovery in 
Bagh of a stone-image of Brahman with an inscription dated in V.S. 1210 and 
mentioning YaSodhavala, a Paramüra chief. He has rightly observed that attention 
should be paid to the solitary fa of the Gupta age found beneath the partition between 
fourth (Pl. E) and fifth (Pl. F) scenes in dering the chronology of these caves 
It is important to note that Vogel finds, in front of this ka, traces of an unidentifiable 
letter which seems to be provided with the vowel-mark e (P. 51). In the third 
section Vogel-deals with the sculptures and paintings. In the course of dealing 
with the minor deities he has opined that two female figures (Pl. XII. b), each 
standing on a makara, should be identified as the Vakshini figures on account of 
their close affinity with the bracket-figures of Safichi and Mathura... which have 
been identified as the Yakshini figures. It is well known that in the later Gupta 
temples of Deogarh and Tigowa the two female door-keepers are to be undoubtedly 
identified as Ganga and Yamun& on account of the presence of their respective 
vdhanas,makara, and karma. But it is important to note in this connection that 
on the reverse of the coins of the Tiger type of Samudragupta (Allan—C. ue of 
Gupta coins, PL YI, 14, 15) there is a female figure which is to be identified as Ganga 
on account of the presence of her vahena, makara (ibid., P1. Ixxiv, 17-18) and certainly 
not as a Yakshini.@ Then how are we to reconcile the anomaly between this certain 
identification of Ganga represented on some coins of Samudragupta and the identi- 

ion of these two female figures, in the Bagh caves as Yakshinis, which are 

later than the former? If we believe that this female figure found on 
the coins ôf Samudragupta served as the prototype for these Bagh female figures, 
then we might ¢onclude that these two female figures should be identified as those 
of Ganga ; but if we think that in the Gupta age the process of evolution in the 
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case of the cave-sculptures is different from that in the case of the figures on the 
coins, then we might adhere to Vogel's opinion. The extant paintings, as Vogel 
has shown, enact seven scenes which, according to Cousins, are essentially ‘human, 
depicting the life of the time with its religious associations ' (p. 73). In the 
fourth section Havell has contributed some additional notes on the paintings, and 
in the fifth and last sections Cousins deals with the sesthetics of the Bagh paintings 
and the topography of Bagh respectively. 

Among the demerits of this book we should specially note the careless manner 
in which the diacritical marks are applied to Sanskrit words. We find, e.g., Siva 
and Mahākāleśvara written as Siva and Mahakalesvara (p.20). Besides this defect, 
no index has been added to this book. However it is an admirable production and 
the plates are excellent. ' We wish it a very wide circulation which it fully deserves. 
It is a matter of exceeding gratification that the Gwalior Darbar has thought it fit 
to bring out this invaluable work with the co-operation of renowned Scholars and 
Archzologists. In this respect they have worthily followed the example of the 
Mysore and Hyderabad: States that have done immense service to the cause of 
Indian Archeology. And itis sincerely hoped that The Bagh Caves is but a precursor 
to many excellent publications which the Gwalior Darbar will before long undertake. 


CHARU CHADRA Das Gupta. 


THE MAHABHARATA—Analysis and Index, by Edward P. Rice: Humphrey 
Milford, Oxford University Press, 1934, Preface and pp. 112. Price Rs. 5. 


Lovers of ancient Indien history and culture must cordially welcome this hand- 
book. A detailed analysis of the contents of eath of the 18 parvas, together with 
useful indices of names and subjects in the Mahabharata is the special feature of 
this book. Itisa work of considerable patience and care, and amply testifies to the 
scholarship of the author. As a book of reference it will prove extremely useful. 


N. N. Das Gupta. 


THE JOURNAL OF ROBERT STODART: With an Introduction and Notes 
by Sir E. Denison Ross ; Luzac and Co., London, 1935, pp. 120 and Index. 


This book, well got-up and with an exhaustive index, contains a hitherto unknown 
account, in the form of a diary, of the experiences of an Englishman, Robert Stodart 
of Carnaryon, sent by Charles I, under Sir Dodmore Cotton, 1627-29 A.D., to Shah 
‘Abbas, the greatest of Persia's Muslim rulers. The account is published from a 
manuscript preserved in the Bodleian Library, and the text has been printed almost 
exactly as it occurs in the manuscript. The introduction and notes by the editor, 
Sir E. Denison Ross, speak at once for the great amount of patient industry and 
care devoted to bring out the publication, which, contains, besides, in the beginning, 
a section of De I’ Isle’s Map of Persia, published in 1724, and at the end, a list of 
the fleets with which Stodart sailed on his voyage to and from Persia. The editor 
certainly deserves our thanks for bringing to light a lost account of an early traveller. 


N. N. Das Gupta. 


AN ACCQUNT OF THE DISTRICT OF SHAHABAD, by Francis Buchanan. 
Published on behalf of the Bihar and Orissa Research Society by the Hon'ble 
Rai Bahhdur Radha Krishna Jalan, and printed at the Patna Law Presa, 1934. 
Price Rs. g. 
This interesting volume embodies the results of Dr. Buchanan’s survey of the 
District of Shahabad early in the nineteenth century. It deals withthe topography 
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and antiquities of the district, its flora and fauna, agriculture and commerce, arts 
and manufactures, and social divisions, religious practices, economie condition and 
literary activities of the people. The treatment of the subject is well nigh exhaustive 
and the work will doubtless take its rank as one of the most important source books 
for the history of the nineteenth century. The chapters dealing with topography 
and antiquities are of exceptional interest for Sahasram, Buxar, and ' Rautasgar ', 
rich with memories of the Hindu, Moslem, and early British periods, are situated in 
this part of the country. It is hardly to be expected that an author who wrote 
early in the nineteenth century and had hardly any means of testing the accuracy 
of popular legends, would succeed in giving an account of the antiquities of the 
district that would satisfy the scholar or the archzologist of the next century. 
Nevertheless the information collected has a value of its own, and affords interesting 
glimpses of primitive tribes, e.g. the Cheros, Siviras, and Kharawars that once held 
sway in this region. The references to slavery (pp. 165ff.), the doctrine of caste 
among Moslems (p. 179), Dikshit Rajputs (p. 194), Nagavangsis (p. 190), Srawaks 
(p. 225), condition of women (p. 212), and curriculum of studies (pp. 173ff.) deserve 
specialattention. It is interesting to note that cowries were still current as a medium 
of exchange (p. 439). One would doubtless be reminded of Fa Hien's account of 
the Middle Kingdom early in the fifth century A.D. A good map aud an index at 
the end of the volume would have added to its utility. " * 
H.C. R. C. 


THE SUCCESSORS OF SHER SHAH, by Nirod Bushan Roy, M.A., A.M. 

College, Mymensing, Bengal, pp. x4-1044-x; 1934. Price Ra. 2-8. 

The monograph under review deals with an interesting chapter of the Muslim 
period of Indian history. The author has given us an account of the Sür dynasty 
from the death of Sher Shah (A.D. 1545) up to the battle of Jaunpur (A.D. 1561) 
in which Shér Khàn (M), son of Adil Shah, was defeated and as a result of which 
the Sür dynasty came to an end. He has tried to prove that the integrity of the 
Sir eiupire was kept intact up to the death of Islam Shah (A.D. 1553). 

Mr. Roy has carefully studied the original sources. The book under review 
contains interesting sections but the chapters VI and VII, dealing with the (Muslim) 
religious movement during the reign of Islam Shah and with his administration 
and his place in history, appear to be the most interesting portions. 

Mr. Roy's monograph, however, will hardly remove the long-felt need of a critical 
and detailed account of the Sir kings. Sometimes his details are not accurate. 
He says (p. 5), as for instance, that Jalal Khan (i.e. Islim Shah) led the right wing 
of the Afghan army at the battle of Bilgram. According to the Tezkereh al Vakiat 
(Stuart’s transi., London, 1832, p. 30), however, the right of the Afghan army was 
commanded by Khawas Khan and was opposed by Mirza Askari, while the left was 
led by Jalal Khan and was opposed by Mirzi Hindal. Moreover, Mr. Roy’s references 
are in many places inadequate. Persian works are vaguely referred to without any 
reference to the editor, translator, or publisher, and to a particular section or page. 
A modern writer has been mentioned (pp. vii, 39, etc.), but his work has never been 
referred to. The book has innumerable drawbacks, as for example, absence of 
diacntical marks, fansliteration of passages quoted from Persian originals, a map 
and genealogical and chronological tables. Besides, there are many misprints in the 
body of the book. We trust the author will take particular care to remove all these 
defects in a future edition of this book, so that it may be treated as a valuable 
guide to the students of the Mediæval period of Indian History. 


DINES CHANDRA SIRCAR. 
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A DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE OF THE SANSKRIT MANUSCRIPTS 
IN THE VANGIYA SAHITYA PARISHAT, by Mr. Chintaharan Chakra- 
varti, Kavyatirtha, M.A. Published by the Vangfya Sahitya Parishat, Calcutta, 
pp. i-xiv-+-1-270. Price Rs. 6-4. 

Prefaced with a brief hístory of the Manuscript collection of the Vangiya Sahitya 
Parishat, the Catalogue under review glves the names of 1,666 MSS. arranged alpha- 
betically under different subject-groupe, viz., Veda, Tantra, Purüna, Smrti, Grammar, 
Lexicography, Poems, Rhetoric and Prosody, Vaignava works, Philosophy, Medical 
Science, omy and Astrology, History, and Miscellaneous. The Veda group 
has been sub-divided into (i) Sarhhitá, (ii) Brahmanas, (iii) Upanigads, (iv) Sütras, 
aud (v) Miscellaneous ; the Tantra into (i) Original Tantras and (ii) Tantric Digests ; 
the Smpti into (i) Original Smrti and (ii) Smyti Digests; Poems into (i) Kavya, 
and (ii) Nataka ; Rhetoric and-Prosody into (i) Alankára and (ii) Chandab ; and 
Philosophy into (i) Ved&nta, (ii) Ny&ya-Vaisesika, and (iii) other systems of 
pilot: Besides short accounts of the authors, available references to their 

fathers have also been given under the column ‘Authors’. The number of 
folios in the MSS., the scripts in which they are written and the available dates of 
big Saco have been indicated in separate columns. The ‘ Remarks’ column 
gives references to other Catalogues where the MSS. under notice, have been described 
or mentioned. In many cases the peculiarities of manuscripts have been noticed. 

The author's introduction, which is very learned, gives an account of some important 

MSS. of later date, not included in the body of the Catalogue. The tabular form 

containing useful descriptions of MSS. is undoubtedly of immense help to scholars. 


B. C. Law. 


VRHAT VANGA, by Rai Bahadur Dinesh Chandra Sen, D.Litt. (Hon.), Kavi- 
Éékhara : published by the Calcutta University, pp. 1142 and indices, 1341 B.S. 
(1935 A.D.). Price not mentioned. 


Dr. Dinesh Chandra Sen, author of the Vrhai Vatiga, which is the title borne 
by a volumingus Bengali book that has just appeared in two parts, needs no introduc- 
tion as a veterart scholar devoted to the study of old Bengali language and literature. 
The book, as a publication of the Calcutta University, is naturally enough neatly 
printed and we gorup having had moreover, the advantage of being lavishly 
illustrated, some of the illustrations proving really interesting and valuable. 

The voluminous hook, that professes to be historical character, is also a 
comprehensive one, and essays to give an account, political, social, religious, and 
literary, as also an account of plastic and pictorial art, of ‘ Vrhat Vañga ’, manifestly 
an expression to carry the sense of ' Greater Bengal’, which is made to correspond 
to ' North-Eastern India’, excluding Orissa. e account beging right from the 
earliest times, and terminates with the Battle of Plassey, to which are appended 
separate short historical descriptions of some individual kingdoms and tracts of 
Eastern India, such as Tipperah, Prágjyótisa (Assam), Cooch-Bihár, Káchár, Sylhet, 
Médinipur, Vana-Visnupure, Bhulu&, Sundara-Vana, etc. In, the first part, the 
author provides a lengthy introduction, while in the second ther? are two exhaustive 
indices, one of names and words and the other of illustrations. 

Dr. Sen is a master of prose diction, and the pages of this book also bear the 
stamp of his usual fascinating style. But style alone cannot make up history, 
although a true historian, possessed of this gift, may produce works of outstanding 
merit. Noideais better and more admirable on the part of a than to produce 
a history of Bengal in all its varying espects, but Dr. Sen, a -read man though 
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is scarcely a historian. Miserably lacking that sober restraint of emotion, and that 
spirit of judicial caution and analysis, which are the two most essential qualities of 
a historian, he has hopelessly failed to attach to his book any high scientific value. 
. Irrelevant digressions, unmethodical setting of subject-matter, palpable mistakes, 

tations of facts, idle in tions of historical data, occasional employ- 
ment of ex-cathedra statements, etc., have also robbed this book much of its in ic 
value, which otherwise might have been a standard work in Bengali language for 
many years to come. 

As to the title ‘ Vrhat Vanga’ for his work, Dr. Sen tells us in the Introduction 
that it is neither the co of his brain, nor modern, since the expression ' Vrhat 
Vangan ' occurs in the text'of the Gwalior Prasasti (Ságartál Inscription of Bhója I), 
Vaigin cd Dy Hirbnanda Sistt in the Annual Report of the Archaeologica. 
Survey of India for 1903-04. But if such be the nature of justification for the title 
of the book, Dr. Sen would have been better advised to pick out for the same 
some other expresaion from the whole of inscriptions found :.1 North- 

Indie, for the expression in the Gwalior i means ' the great or mighty Vangas ', 
and not, by any stretch of imagination, ' North-Eastern India’. Again, his survey 
of ‘ Vrhat-Vanga’, in the sense of North-Eastérn India, is limited to the Gupta 

iod only, the rest of the book practically appertaining to Bengal alone. The 
very title of the book is, therefore, without any sufficient warrant. 

Since the publication of the late Mr. R. D. Banerji’s Bángidr Itihása, hitherto 
the latest book on the subject deserving mention, a lot of fresh materials for the 
constructive history of the province has come to light, and numerous able and 
suggestive papers have been published in various journals. One, who at this time 
of day undertakes writing any of the past of Bengal, has had, as a matter of 
course, to in into his book those materials, take into consideration the 
theories advanced in those pues and try to fill up the lacunas in history, 
particularly the early and ear y-medisval periods of it, as far as practicable. But 
what Dr. Sen has done is mainly to draw, for these periods at any rate, from the 
few works that are already on them and had been written years ago, in consequence 
of which many of the defects and errors of those works are present, in letter or in 
spirit, in his book also. Furthermore, his endeavour has not been little to make 
an iment, but on faulty lines and at a time when the history of Bengal of those 
periods is still in the making, of how far the myths, traditions, legends, folk-lores, 
chronicles, popular sayings, and the like of his country, which are believed to be of 
historical value, can be interspersed and shuffled up with true historical accounts, 
and see what result follows. The result has been, I may at once say, most dis- 


appointing. 

Space forbids me to notice here all the manifold drawbacks of and countless 
inaccuracies in the bulky book, save only a few. Although Dr. Sen is eager to 
demonstrate in the of the book a profound love for his country, the book, 
lüblished towards the close of 1935, does not know that there even lived in his 
country celebrated princes like Vainyagupta, Jayanága! Lókanátha, Kantidéva, 
Da£faratha, etc./ and what their doings were. 
the fifth of the Iimédarapura copper- has been corrected as 543-44 A.D. ; 
that-Candravarman of the Sugani4 rock inscription has been identified as a local 
chief of West Bengal ; that there is a record extant testifying to that Gópála II of 
the Pala dynasty ruled for at least 54 years ; that it is not RAjéndra Céja, but his 
generals, who fought in Bengal with Mahipala I and other princes ; that the idea of 
a-stroying by Ràmapála a city like Damara-nagara, presumed to have been the capital 





1 There is only a line devoted to this King’s account in a footnote. 
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of the Kaivarta Bhima, is a chimera ; that the identifications of Vira, Raghava, and 
Vardhana have already been satisfactorily made out,—and many other too commonly 
known facts. It commits the flagrant mistakes of supposing that Módágiri of the- 
Mahábhárata is the modern MAldah in North Bengal (p. 30), of recording the date 
of Skandagupta's demise as 480 A.D., of conceiving that Gôpåla III was the successor 
of Madanapála on the Pala throne, etc. etc. In its estimate, Patafijali wrote the 
Mahábhásya about 300 B.C. (p. 917), Candragómin flourished in probably the first 
half of the eighth century (p. 338), the Odantapuri Vibare was built in 740 A.D. 
(p. 252) by Gópála I, who is conjectured to have ascended the throne in that very 
year, Sülapáni, the Smdrta (jurist) probably belonged to the twelfth century, and 
so on l| It represents Padmasambhava as ' Padmanábha ', Nayapála as ‘ Narapála ’, 
Nágabhata II as ‘ Kharjura-raja’, Bhavadéva-Bhatta as ' Bhatta-Déva’, Gana- 
patinfga and Hastivarman of the Allahabad pillar inscription of Samudragupta 
as ' Gangüpati-nága ' and ' Hütivarm£&' respectively, the Indian Historical Quarterly 
as the ' Indian Astatic Quarterly’, etc., which are enough to betray that the author 
is not always conversant with the original sources of information. The author feels 
no scruple to ate that VAgbhata, the physician (p. 372), Jinéndra-buddhi, the 
author of the Nyása (p. 366), Padmaná&bha-Datta, the writer of the Supadma grammar 
(p. 369), Kavirája, the poet of the Rághava-Pásjaviya (p. 369), Jayadéva, the 
writer of the Prasassa-Rághava (p. 369), and many others were but Bengalis. He 
wants us to believe that Ptolemy's ‘ Salsónu ’, ' Sábár ', ‘ Dasara’, and ' Béniajudam ’ 
are to be identified with some villages in Bengal ; that the existence of the paragand 
Mél érkul in Tipperah may perhaps indicate some connection of Mihirakula, the 
Saka (?) King, with Bengal (p. 286); that Dayitavignu, the grandfather of Gópála I, 
was a man of the Pandita type ; that Vigrahapáüla II was a painter and when the 
Kámbójas conquered the throne of Anga, Vahga, and Kalinga, he, out of mental 
affliction, might have busied himself with his brush and colour for painting in order 
to forget the troubles and tribulations of the world ; that Laksmanaséna fled from 
Nadtyå to Sénaháti in Tessore-Khulná ; that the title of ' Masnad-(i)- Àli ' was given 
to I Khan by Amara-Mánikya of Tipperah (this theory was, however, originally: 
propounded by another writer some time ago) ; that the mortal remains of Caitanya 
were buried in the Gundicá temple of Puri; that ‘amongst the people of Bengal 
most of the Hindus are Vaignavas ', and go forth lll 

Dr. Sen is at his best in the chapter of Bengali language and literature (ch. xvii), 
but this also admits of considerable improvement, particularly in respect of the 
dates of some poets, such as Kéyd@ Hari Datta (p. 983), Mayüra-Bhatta (p. 986), 
etc. and the accouut of Candidása, which is for the most part fanciful, and 
inadmissible. It is, however, in this chapter that he makes the bold, but 
perfectly entertaining, statement that the (language of) the Bauddha-D6hé-0- 
Géna and the Dékérnava cannot be regarded as the old form of Bengali (pp. 962-63). 
His chapters on the Vaisnavism and Vaisnava preachers of Bengal are only an abstract 
of what he had written and suggested before, while his description of the Buddhist 
Vihfras and accounts of the Buddhist scholars of Bengal and oé the Bengal gram- 
marians, smárias, and lexicographers are as poor as anything. The chapter on the 
later art of Bengal is, nevertheless, a highly interesting study and a brightly written 
record. 

The worst feature or the book lies in its embpdying the theories and results of 
research-works of others, not rarely without any reference to their names in the body 
of the work, although the authu, 1s particular about referring to his own writings. 
References might, of course, be deemed unnecessary in case of popularly known 
theories, but they are in pressing demand when the theories have not gained wide 
dissemination; N. N. Das GUPTA. 
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ELEMENTS OF BUDDHIST. ICONOGRAPHY, by Ananda K. Coomaraswamy ; 
pP. 95; with 15 plates. Harvard University Press, Cambridge, Massachusetts, 
1935. "Price $5.50. 

The book under review is divided into two , viz. I. Tree of Life, Earth- 
lotus and Word-wheel, and II. Place of the Lotus-throne. The principles enunciated 
in Dr. Coomaraswamy’s recent volumes, A New Approach io the Vedas (1933) and 
The Transformation of Nature in Art (1934), have been applied in this work to explain 
the fundamental symbols of the Buddhist art which began in India about the second 
century B.C. The author has critically studied the entire Sruti literature and has 
tried to show that the Buddhist symbols are of Vedic origin and that concepts 
symbolically expressed in the Vedas have found iconographic expression for the 
first time in early Buddhist art. 

The symbols discussed in the voluine under review are those of the tree (Tree 
of Life), the thunderbolt (Quality adamantine), the lotus (Substance or Ground of 
Manifestation) and the wheel (Operation of Principles). The learned author has 
shown that these are not of Buddhist invention, but ‘represent some universal 
theological concepts of ancient India. 

The reader of Dr. Coomaraswamy’s work will find an een theory of art 
and will be struck with the author's originality and profound knowledge. He must 
be congratulated for these metaphysical interpretations even though we may not 
fully agree with him in all his observations. 

Dr. Coomaraswamy thinks (pp. 23-24) that the Buddha is an incarnation of the 
Vedic Agni and that the details of the Buddha's life are mythical. The author does 
not deny the possibility of the existence of a historical figure upon which the cosmic 
myth was set, but suggests that the figure is rather symbolical. It is difficult to 
accept such views. 

Many things that have grown up on the figure of the Buddha (as on thosc 
of other religious heroes) may be mythical and may have metaphysical si cance. 
ni Coomaraswamy however seems to go too far when he tries to exp away 

connected with the Buddha, even his genealogy. If the Mm of 
the Buddhai in the Ang. Nik., II, 38, saying, ‘Tam neither Deva, Gandharve, Yakkha, 
nor man’ is taken to indicate that the Buddha is only a Principle (p. 24), the 
celebrated philosophic poem beginning with the verse ‘ n= dham manusyo na ca deva- 
yaksau, na brahmana-ksatriya-vatfya-sidhak, etc.’, may likewise indicate that the 
figure of its author who lived in the early mediæval period is symbolical rather than 
historical. It is doubtful whether ancient people worshipped the tree with the 
complex metaphysical idea of the Tree of Life ; it appears more probable that the 
tree-cult originated in a simpler totemistic conception. 

In the explanatory note to Plate X, Figure 32 (Garbha-koáa-dhatu Mandala) 
where the tatvas are shown in their sensibly manifested forms, Vairocana is said 
to have been represented by ‘Ah’. The syllable should however be read as Aa 
(see Bühler, Ind. Pal, Taf., VI, l. 2). In Fig. 32, Ak represents the Tathagata 
Divyadundubbimeghanirghosa. This is however a minor point. Notwithstanding 
some minor inaccuracies, the book under review is no doubt a valuable production: 


C. SRCAR. 


THE KALYANA AND THE KALYANA-KALPATARU edited by Mr. Hanu- 
a Poddar and others: published by the Gita Press, Gorakhpur, U.P. 
The Kalyana, a Hindi monthly, is published with the o| of promoting 

spiritual welfare by propagating religious i and love of God. learned editor 
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of this Journal is Mr. Han Poddar assisted by such scholars as Messrs. 
L. ae erage C. L. Goswami, J Kanodiya, Gaurisankar Dvivedi, Chimanlal 


A very striking feature of this Journal is the issue of some special numbers, 
each with a particilar motto, and devoted to a partitular subject-matter relating 
to the Incarnations of Godhead, or systems of philosophical thought. Each of these 
special numbers, well-printed and neatly got up, contains numerous papers, both 
popular and learned, from the pen of many eminent Indian scholars, while a number 
of beautiful illustrations, representing both the Eastern and Western schools of'art, 
add much to the interest of it. ; 

The Kalyüna-Kalpataru is the English edition of the Hindi Kalyána. It 
publishes good papers written by many eminent scholars of the Hast and West on 
religion and philosophy. Two special numbers of it for 1934 and 1935 have been 
issued. The special number for 1934, called the God number, is a big volume 
containing many pa on various aspects of God. The special number for 1935, 
called the GIt& number, contains many interesting papers on the Bhagavad Gità. 

We wish all success for the labours of Mr. Poddar and his colleagues in the 
realization of their noble enterprise. 

S. C. SEAL. 


SUMATRA—ITS HISTORY AND PEOPLE by Edwin M. Loeb with two maps, 
one chart and 40 plates, 1935 (Published as Vol. III of ‘ Wiener Beitráge Zur 

K i und Linguistik’ des Institutes fir Volkerkunde Der 

Universitat Wien). 

In the introduction the author has done justice to history, geogtaphy, geology 
and climate of Sumatra. He has shown the difference between the faüna of north 
and south Sumatra. Hé further points out that the fauna of Sumatra shows a 
greater resemblance to that of Borneo than to that of Java. He has given a list 
of gnimals found in Sumatra. Meh hes pen naa ag eie br adiri gag 
and political and linguistic divisions of Sumatra. He has noted a few ts re- 
garding tion. The introduction on the whole is well written in a popular 
style. Chapter I deals with the Bataks first mentioned by Herodotus The 
Bataks were cannibals. They were divided into a number of linguistic groups and 
influenced very much by the Hindu civilization. The author has dealt with their 
economic history. His account of their villages, houses, food, clothings, decorations, 


higher 
ee E Horses are offered in a sacrificial feast for the three gods of the 
rinity. The Bataks formerly. practised human sacrifices in a manner similar to 
the Dravidian Tribes of India. Prayer is a necessary element of every sacrifice. 
The gods and spirits are begged and not forced by prayer. The have seven 
important gods. Similar is the treatment of the author regarding the people of 
Minangkabau (Chap. II). The Author points ott that the nane Mie 
first seems to have appeared in a list dated 1365 A.D., giving the names lands 


D E A E dean eon. seal 
islands and . The author has - us an account of economic, social 
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and religions life of the people inhabiting these islands. In chapter IV, he has 
fully narrated the history of Atjeh, an island in north Sumatra. He has not failed 
to fumish us with an account of Gajo and Alas which are isolated inland countries 
of northern Sumatra. In chapter V, same kind of treatment is found regarding 
the people of Lampong who are divided into the mountain people, the Orang Abung 
and the plains people the Orang Pablan. The Orang Abung, probably the original 
natives of Lampong, were once a wild nomadic people without any settled habitat 
and mainly living on hunting, fishing, etc. The author has also given us an'account 
of such minor people as Kubu, Orang Mamaq, Sakai, Akit, Lubu, Ulu, Orang Benua. 
The author's note onthe races and cultures of Sumatra is very meagre. ‘The section 
on the Archeology and Art of Sumatra by Robert Heine-Geldern is the most valuable 
portion of the book, although we do not wholly accept his conclusions summed up 
at the end of this section. Besides, the author has furnished us with a useful 
bibliography and a goodindex. The illustrations given at the end are reaily excellent. 
The book is written in a popular style without any documentation wherever neces- 
sary. The map showing the linguistic divisions of Sumatra and the folded map 
of Sumatra supplied by the author will greatly help the readers of this book under 
review. We quite agree with the author when he says ‘ We are still at the begin- 
ning of Archeological research in Sumatra. But though still an immense amount’ 
of work will have to be accomplished, we may hope that this island—owing 
to its position on the way primitive man must have taken from Asia to Australia 
and the South Seas and on the way for the seafarers of later periods between India 
and China— will yield us facts of most fundamenta! importance for the history of 
mankind.’ 
B. C. Law. 


DR. B. C. LAW'S NEW BOOK ON SRAVASTI. 


If Dr. Bimala Churn Law continues, as we hope he will, publishing every year 
one or more of his useful books on Buddhism, he can be certain to reach the Tushita 
Heaven, and in due course obtain arahatship, the ultimate ose of all «$dsakas,— 
which he undoubtedly is. Here is one more of his contributions to the study of a 
period in India's history which is dear to many of us : the time of the Buddha and 
the centuries following it. 

vavastt in Indian Literature is one of the Memoirs of the Archeological 
Survey of India (No. 50), and its 33 pages make far more attractive reading 
than the title suggests. It is not a mere compilation of quotations: although 
the author has consulted an e arai numbe? of records, ancient and modem, and 
gives us ample proofs, in a scholarly manner, of every statement he makes. Never- 
theless, Dr. Law makes his quotations live; and as we wade’ through the pleasant 
river of these texts, the ancient capital city of Kosala gradually emerges before our 
eyes: a vast emporium on the river banks of the Rapti, full of teaming life, with 
wealthy merchants carrying on trade through the three important cafavan routes 
meeting in the town, with kings and courtiers, queens and courtesans, and, fast 
but not least, with a number of world-famous religious establishments in and around 
the capital. We get a splendid view of the sacred grove of the Prince Jeta, purchased 
by ced wealthy merchant Anithapindika and To to the Enlightened One, — 
a en outside the city gate, not far from the river bank, in which at the royal 
command and the bidding of devoted disciples, monasteries and ‘have been 
erected for the followers of the Good Law. We meet the Buddha and his disciples ; 
followers of the other sects of the period, Ajivikas, Jainas, Brihmanas, converging 
from all parts of this great country of India, often engaged in discussions, sometimes 
friendly, sometimes less friendly. We follow the vicissitudes which befell the town 
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and the country of Kosala, and cast a sad eye on the gradually collapsing monasteries 
and Moe when we revisit the place in the company of Buddhist pilgrims.from far- 
away China. 

Altogether an extremely useful and scholarly work, in which I was unable to 
find mistakes worth mentioning. The author usually discredits with sound judgment 
I dary exaggerations, among which the most amusing one is a statement of the 
Mui pattha according to which there were five crores of disciples in Savatthi 
plus 357.000 lay apies ; and this, whilst Buddhaghosha tells us that the town had 
57.000 families in all 

There are unfortunately numerous printer's errors, e.g. ‘Rajputina’, ‘The 
site of the shavelings’. "There are also a few passages that could have been expressed 
more adroitly. There is also one wrong argument, on p. 13. From a 
mentioning an alliance of three powers the author concludes that these three 
countries were situated on each other’s frontier. This is entirely unnecessary (though 
possible). One must only remember the alliance of countries as far apart as Great 
Britain and Ruséia during the Great War to see that countries do make alliances 
even if there is intervening (enemy) country between them. 

As will be observed, the above remarks relate to petty errors, and the reviewer 
is unable to put his finger on any serious mistake of judgment. Dr. Law’s book, as 
already pointed out, is a learned, well conceived and well executed work, and its 
price (Re. 1-4) cannot prevent any one from purchasing it as a most useful addition 
to any scholar's library. 

‘ REVISOR,’ 


SRAVASTI IN INDIAN LITERATURE (Memoirs: of the Archeological Survey 
of India, No. 50). By Dr. Bimala Churn Law, Hon. Correspondent. A.S.I., 


Dr. Law has rendered.yet another service to research, notably to that in 
Buddhism, by here collecting into a few pages a well assorted mass of material about 
a vanished city and adjacent monastic settlement, the successor in Buddhist i rt- 
ance to Rajgir, the predecessor therein to Patna. ‘There is no student in this field, 
to mention no others, but will be grateful to him. ‘The 39 pages are divided into 
five sections, followed by a full Index, by all of which reference is made relatively 


There are, it is true, one or two matters we regret to see omitted. There is 
that ‘ most important find ' amid the ruins of Saheth-Maheth °` the contents of the 
inscribed copperplate of Govindachandra found in Monastery No. 19, identifying 
Saheth with Jetavana. This is only alluded to. And further, nd notice is taken of 
the peculiar way in which the majority of the Suttas, as associated with Süvatth!' 
finds mention. We, of the Pali Text Society, drew attention to this peculiar wav in 
our translation of the Samyutta-Nikáya, the translator, Mr. Woodward, and I both 
discussing it in our introductory matter to Vols, III and IV. ` In many Suttas, 
namely, the usual introductory episode: sojourn at Sávatthi, etc. laced by just 
orbe ordinare pak I ventured to suggest, that man 

aiii-MiddMasm was an edito corruption of nidhānam : a store or ‘library’, 
sies uud repeaters, maintained the oral tradition long before the Sayings 
were written. There were in all six groups of Suttas beginning in this curt style, 
Savatthi being by a long way the chief, numerically. And among tlie six, we see in 
the last: part of the Nikfiya, that Patna (Pataliputta) has emerged, as of growing 
importance, with two such Suttas. duode leur ee: Sabet, Bentre 
and Kapilavatthu, all it may be with their separate story of libraries to tell us, 
could we but hear it. I should have been glad to have seen this point not only 
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referred to, as possibly of some historic interest, but brought further, either by the 
author or by other men of research being cited. 

Then as to the five rájas discussing a point with Gotama in the same Niküya 
(I, p. 12) :—as early as 1917, in my translation, I drew attention to there being no 
need to see in the five more than ràjà usually meant, namely, just our squire or 
laird. I am aware that the' Játaka Commentary took present form possibly later 
than the Suttas, but there every ksatriyan land-owner is a raja (cf. Kunala-jitaka.) 

Lastly, I still think, that in the present infantile stage of historical treatment 
of Buddhism, we cannot afford to ascribe to Gotama such doubtfully true assertions 
as that he ‘ taught ’ this, ‘ preached ’ that, or for that matter, to his disciples. The 
monograph begins admirably with ‘ sayings attributed to’, ‘stated in’. But this 
is not maintained ; if is s9 much easier to lapse into the ballad style, is it not ? and 
objection seems captious. Let us get a ‘higher criticism’ in Buddhist literary 
research well on ee and accepted; then, may be, it will be safe and wise to 
stop crossing our Ps. It isn’t so yet. 

None the Jess here is valuable stuff to have in our libraries. 


C. A. F. Rays DAVIDS. 


SARASWAT FAMILIES. Part I, by 3. S. Talmaki, B.A., LL.B. With a fore- 
word by H. Shankar Rau, Esq., C.I.E. Citrapur Saraswat Series, II, 6" x 9l". 
Published by S. S. Talmaki, Gamdevi, Bombay, 7. (Wear and price not 
stated). (But they are 1935 and Re. r respectively.) 


The arduous work of finding out the pedigrees of persons has been well nigh 
successfully performed by Mr., Talmaki in the above little book which, as its title 
suggests, is a compendium of family trees and genealogical notes pertaining to a 
small section of the Sárasvatas. ‘Ihe persons who belong to this community style 
themselves Citrápur Sarasvatas after their religious centre called the Citrapur matha 
in Sirali, North Kanara, Bombay Presidency. Mr. Talmaki's patience in collecting 
facts relating to families is praiseworthy (pp. 81-161); his remarks on the affinity 
between the Senvis and the Citrápur Sa atas are, on the whole, reasonable 
(pp. 21-23); and his attempt at explaining the philological basis of words in the 
Konkani dialect—which, however, he calls a language—is welcome (pp. 26-31). 

But beyond this there is little that is either commendable or useful in this 
book. One does not know what is the object of the writer—whether it is to give 
us an accurate historical account of his community, or merely to eulogize its 
families (pp. 67 seg.). The book is not only communal (pp. ii, 21) but polemic in 
character (pp. 55, 59). ; : 

The author lays pretenso ns to accuracy. He asserts that he has tried to 
examine the sources of information from the historic(al) standpoint (Pref. p. ii). 
Of his histoiicg method we shall presently give some unique examples. He 
gives a bibliographical list on pp. 131-132 which, in spite of its representative 
chatacter, does not seem to have stood him in good stead. He cites the evidence 
of stone inscriptions and copperplate grants, ¢.g., the copperplate grant of circa 
A.D. 700 of the ‘ Kanarese king Vijayaditya' (p. 39). But the anthor gives us no 
gottrce for thjs piece of information, and evidently forgets that there were at least 
three ‘Kanarese’ kings called Vijayádityas, who were almost contemporaries! In 
aüother connection he gives the evidence of a stone inscription of the times of 
Bukka Raya of Vijayanagara. and of his minister-general Madhava (p. 56). He 
gives us ‘a rough translation of the relevant portions of the inscription’. Here 
again no source for this record is given—aelthough the author mentions the source 
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in his bibliography |—and what is worse, the ‘relevant portions’ are thoroughly 
misleading and wrong. He assures us that in ‘spelling the Gotras and other 
Sanskrit names the system adopted by the Orientalists has been generally followed ' 
(p. 80). But throughout the book proper names have been mutilated and the 
system of the Orientalists smashed. 

The book abounds in superfluous stuff. Konkan was ‘inhabited by people 
long before the Saraswats came there’ (p. 8); & language contains many 
admixtures of foreign words (p. 27); remarks on education (p. 37); and the 
definition of ‘family’ (p. 61)—is there any one who wishes to be told about 
these details ? 

We may now give a few specimens of the author's historic(al) method. The 
book opens with a most preposterous statement : ‘The Saraswats in India were the 
only Brahmans in the olden times’ (p. 1). ‘That the Aryans colonized the whole 
of India (at one and the same time?) (p. 2); that the Gomanta Brahmans 
after leaving their northern Indian homes first settled in Góa whence they migrated 
again to other places (p. 3); that the G kings coming to power ruled 
over Bengal till A.D. 73 (p. 5); that the asvatas came to the south led 
by Paragurama, in the times of Bhadrabühu (pp. 6, ro, 12); that the whole 
of the creation of Paragurima was called Surparaka (p. 7); that Goa was called 


gods (p. 10) ; that one of the Up (Vaignava) gurus (name?) was a Sürasvata 
(p. 13) ; that two representatives 

Wügle represented to the Vijayanagara king (namie?) their grievances under 
the Mühammadans i 


B. A. SALETORE. 


IMPORTANT CONTRIBUTIONS TO ORIENTAL 
JOURNALS 


Acta Orientalia, Vol. XIV, Pt. III. 


i. ‘The Basis of Caste by A. M, Hocart. 
2. Note om Khotani Sáka and the Central Asian Prakrit by 
Sten Konow. 


Annals of the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, Vol. XVII, 
Pt. I, October, 1935. 
I. The Dates of the Smrti-chapters of the Matsya-Purána 
bv R. C. Hazra. 
2. Kavidarpanath (a Prükrta treatise on metres) by H. D. 
Velankar. 
3. Some Observations on the Figures of Speech in the Rg-Veda 
Mu ea Bergaigne translated into English by A. Venkata- 
subbiah. 


Bulletin of the School of Orientali Studies, Vol. VIII, Pis. 2 & 3 
(Indian and Iranian Studies presented to Sir George Grierson 
on his birthday, 7th January 1936). 

This volume contains 52 contributions on diverse subjects by 
scholars of various countries of the world. 


Calcutta Review, Vol. 57, No. 3, December, 1935. 
Japanese Art by Yone Noguchi. 


Haif-yearly Journal of the Mysore Unsversity, Vol. VIII, No. x, 1935. 
ri. Tipu's Commercial Policy by M. H. Gopal. 
2. The Rajput Bhakar by V. R. Rao. 


Indian History Quarterly, Vol. XI, No. 4, December, 1935. 
Balasore Copper-Plate Inscription of Sri-Bhànu by H. Mitra. 
Zabisa Khan, the Ruhela Chieftain by Jadunath Sarkar. 
i ip and Nobility in the 14th century by A. C. Banerjee. 
Racial and Cultural Interrelations between India and the 
West at the Dawn of the Age of Copper by P. Mitra. 
Pratisakhyas and Vedic Sakhas by M. Ghosh. 
The Antiquity of Pandharpur by B.^A. Saletore. 


Qu PYNH 
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Journal of the American Oriental Society, Vol. 55, No. 4, December, 
1935. 
Angel and Titan: An Essay in Vedic Ontology by A. K. 
Coomaraswamy. 


Journal of the Annamalai University, Vol. V, No. 1, November, 1935. 
t. Nature Poetry in Kalidasa's Raghuvathéa by A. C. Subra- 
manyam. 
2. Jagannàtha Pandita by V. A. R. Sastri. 
3. The Date of Sti Màdhavácárya and some of his immediate 
Disciples by B. N. K. Sarma. 


Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. I, 1935, No. 2 (Letters). 
I. Mahmüd Gawan by S. W. Husain. 
2. Life and Conditions of the People of Hindustan (1200- 
1550 A.D.)—(Mainly based on Islamic sources) by 
K. M. Ashraf. 


Here a picture of social lifein Hindustan under the Muslim Sultans 
of Delhi before the establishment of the Mughal Empire under 
Akbar is given. 


Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. I, 1935, No. 2 (Science). 
A contribution to Angami and Sema Sematology by S. Singh. 


Journal of the Bihar and Orissa Research Society, Vol. XXI, Pt. III, 
September, 1935. 
I. Astronomical Evidence on the Age of the Vedas br G. 
Prasad. 
2. Some Old Accounts of Bhagalpur by K. K. Basu. 


Journal of the K. R. Cama Oriental Institute, No. 29, 1935. 


I. Sür Saxvan or A Dinner Speech in Middle Persian edited, 
transliterated and translated with introduction and 
commentary by J. C. Tavadia. 


LJ . 
Journal of the Madras Geographical Association, Vol. xo, No. 3, 
October, 1935. 


Anthropo-Geography of Dekhan by V. R. R. Dikshitar. 
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Journal of Oriental Research, Vol. IX, Pt. III, July-September, 1935. 
I. The Gitikà Metre in Sanskrit by A. Venkatasubbiah. 
2. 'fàndivüda Plates of Prthivi Maharaja by N. Venkatara- 
manayya. ' 
3. Prthivipati, I, Varaguna and Aparàjita by N. S. Sarma. 
4. The Gita and the Bhágavata by V. Raghavan. 


Tournal of the Royal Asiatic Society, Pt. I, January, 1936. 
I. Turkish Instruments of Music in the Seventeenth Century 
by H. G. Farmer. 
2. Cattle Theft in the Arthasástra by E. H. Johnston. 


Le Monde Oriental, Vol. XXVIII, 1934. 
I. The Meetings at al’-Akaba by G. Melamede. 
2. ''Irano-skythische " Eigennamen im Rigveda by Jarl 
Charpentier. 
3. Emprunts anaryens en indo-iranien by J. Przyluski. 


Maha-Bodhi, Vol. 43, No. 12, December, 1935. 
Buddha, The Teacher by A. B. Govinda. 


Maha-Bodhi, Vol. 44, No. 2, February, 1936. 
I. The Tibetan Science of Death by Dr. W. V. Evans-Wentz. 
2. Sanctity and Silence by Bhikkhu Metteyya. 
3. Emperors of Peace by U. Dliammajoti. 


Prabuddha Bharata, Vol. XLI, No. 2, February, 1936 (Sri Rámakrsna 
Birth Centenary Number). 


I. Ethics in Btahmanical Literature by M. Winternitz. 
2. Indian Views on Psychotherapy by H. Zimmer 
3. Yoga as a means to Self-Realization by M. Sarko. 
How Yoga as a system of soul discipline is understood in the East, 
is the theme of this article. 


4. The Pluralistic Universe in Hindu Social Philosophy by 
B. K. Sarkar. 

eL he author says that it would be misleading to attempt reting 
Indian social philosophy or general culture in terms of Buddha and 
Buddhism alone for a certain period from the 6th century B.C., for 
it was an age of giants and there were men, institutions and move- 
mehts in India such as may have cared to ignore altogether the entire 

e Sakyan or Buddhistic encyclopedia. 
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5. The Revelation of the Vedas by P. K. Acharya. 


In what sense the Vedas can be said to be revealed from a rational- 
istic standpoint is the theme of this article. 


6. Indian Cults in Indo-China, Java and Sumatra by B. R. 
Chatterjee., 
This article deals with the rise and development of Buddhism, 
Saivism and Vaishnavism in Greater India. 
7. Vedantic Thought in English Literature: Some Illustra- 
tions by E; ES ght. 
8. The Cave-Temples at Flephańta and Ellora by A. C. Bose. 
It treats of artistic and religious significance of these cave temples. 


9. Zen, Dhyana and Jhàna by Mrs. C. A. F. Rhys Davids. 


Quarterly Journal of the Myihic Society (New Series), Vol. XXVI, 
No. x, (July-October, 1935). 
I. Proverbs of the Painter by C. Sivaramamurthy. 
2. Bàlacaritam by K. R. Pisharoti. 
An English translation of the second and third Acts of Bhága's 
Balacarita is given in this instalment. 
3. The twelve Images of Splendour by C. M. Chettiar. 
This article gives a description of twelve temples of India. 


4. The Upanishads of the Atharva-Veda by N. K. Venkatesan. 

5. Music and Musical Instruments of the Ancient Tamils 
by N. Chengalvarayan. 

6. Dravidic Sandhi by L. V. Aiyar. 


Shrine of Wisdom, Vol. XVII, No. 66, Winter, 1935. 


Hermes or A Philosophical Enquiry concerning Universal 
Grammar by J. Harris. 


